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AMERICAN POLICY TOWARD THE UN—SOME BUREAUCRATIC 
REFLECTIONS 


Lincotn P. BLooMFIELD 


Students of international organization, 
like students of domestic government, 
usually focus their attention on problems 
of formal organizational structure and 
arrangements and quite often neglect the 
substratum of informal operations and 
relationships. The study of public ad- 
ministration, in its quest for greater depth 
of perception, has in recent years gained 
rich insights through analysis of the in- 
formal and human aspects of policy- 
making.’ But international organization, 
still a parvenu from the American stand- 
point, has scarcely felt the scalpel of this 
particular form of dissection. 

This neglect is evident in studies of the 
detailed relationship between the United 
States and the UN. Considerable ma- 
terial has been accumulated on formal 
organization and relationships in this 
sphere.’ But several factors have militated 
against comparable treatment from the 
inside, so to speak, as to how the United 
States government has viewed and acted 
upon this segment of its foreign policy. 

Three “procedural” factors stand out. 
Time: the postwar years are still few, and 
they have been, to put it mildly, preoc- 
cupying. Personnel: few have partici- 
pated, departed, and then subsequently 
Lincotn P. BLoomFieLp, formerly Special Assistant 
(for policy planning) to the Assistant Secretary of 
State for International Organization Affairs, is now 
a Senior Staff Member at the Center for Interna- 
tional Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. He is the author of the recently published 


Evolution or Revolution?—The UN and the Prob- 
lem of Peaceful Territorial Change. 


1 See, ¢.g., F. J. Roethlisberger, Management and 


chosen to look back publicly. Discretion: 
recollection in the realm of “informal or- 
ganization” has a distinct tendency here 
to impinge on such inhibiting areas as 
security, personalities, and the general 
proprieties of public policy. 

There is also a substantive danger in 
looking at this problem of national policy 
from a “backstairs” point of view. For 
one of the first things such an examina- 
tion reveals is a seemingly sharp element 
of conflict between principles and prac- 
tices. This tension is sometimes but not 
always noticeable on the surface of policy. 
But beneath the surface it seems to stand 
out in bold relief. 

One reason for moral confusion may 
lie in our tendency to oversimplify a high- 
ly complex history and set of circum- 
stances. We often assume a continuity, a 
consistency, and a purposeful United 
States policy program regarding the UN 
that gives altogether too much credit to 
the planning and directing capacities of a 
succession of leaders, and far too little to 
the contingent qualities of history and 
human nature. Certainly such sweeping 
depictions presuppose a control on our 
part over many international situations 
that is altogether lacking. 


Morale, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1941; 
Chester Barnard, The Functions of the Executive, Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1945; Simon, Smith- 
burg and Thompson, Public Administration, New York, 
Knopf, 1950; Reader in Bureaucracy, ed. Robert K. Mer 
ton et al., Glencoe, Free Press, 1952. 

2 See, among others, the author's ‘Department of 
State and the United Nations," International Organiza- 
tion, August 1950 (Vol. 4, No. 1), p. 400-411, recently 
brought up to date in Department of State Bulletin, 
September 17, 1956, as “‘How the U. S. Government is 
Organized to Participate in the U.N. System’. 
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Like every other sector of foreign pol- 
icy, our UN policy has taken its day-to- 
day configurations from the stresses and 
strains, the developing insights, and the 
changing power alignments of the world 
around us. It has also been shaped by 
the interior stresses and strains of the 
bureaucracy, the human traits of leaders, 
the qualities, good and bad, of United 
States constitutional government, and the 
changeable complexion of public opinion. 
Throughout this process there has existed 
a strong sense of national responsibility to 
the transcendent idea symbolized by the 
UN. The effect of this is that in general 
United States policies have been related 
to the standards of the UN, producing an 
overall] record which readily stands com- 
parison alongside that of other Members 
of the UN, and of which no American 
need feel ashamed. 


Out of many possible facets of the “in- 
stitutional” or “bureaucratic” background 
for United States policy-making and par- 
ticipation during the postwar years, eight 
angles of vision, so to speak, have been 
selected. They are not all of the same 
order of significance or indeed of type. 
But for convenience they are discussed 
as comparable. They do have in common 
their relevance to the mundane level of 
day-to-day decision-making and their con- 
tribution to the tone and mode of official 
action. 


I. The Extravagant Quality of Public 
Pronouncements 

Perhaps the most striking feature of 
the United States-United Nations policy 
process is the literal impossibility of im- 
plementing without qualification the un- 


3 Department of State Bulletin, March 10, 1946. 
‘ Ibid., November 3, 1946. 

5 Ibid., September 21, 1947. 

* [bid., April 24, 1949, and May 8, 1949. 


qualified “cornerstone” theory of the UN 
asserted by our senior leaders. 

This sort of shortfall, so to speak, in 
the realization of grandly stated princi- 
ples has long characterized the diplomatic 
scene. It would not be worth commenting 
upon save that official proclamation of 
United States adherence to the purposes 
and principles of the UN has over the 
years taken on a liturgical quality, whose 
characteristic repetitiousness and frequent 
lack of literal content begin to dull our 
perceptions and our ability to use the UN 
with imagination and discrimination. 

A few quotations from pronounce- 
ments by Presidents and those speaking 
for them will illustrate the relative con- 
tinuity of top-level affirmations of the 
primacy our verbal national policy has 
assigned to the UN: 


. . we have pinned our hopes to the 
banner of the UN.” Secretary Byrnes, 
February 28, 1946." 

“The United States will support the UN 
with all the resources that we possess.” 
President Truman, October 23, 1946." 


“ 


. . . Support for the UN is the corner- 
stone of our foreign policy.” Secretary 
Marshall, September 14, 1947. 

“The foreign policy of the United States 
is based squarely upon the UN”; “We are 
pledged to unfaltering support of the 
UN.” Secretary Acheson, April 7, and 
April 28, 1949." 

“The United States supports the UN in all 
respects.” President Truman, May 12, 
1949." 

“[We are] a government that is com- 
mitted irrevocably to the support of the 
UN ...” President Eisenhower, Septem- 
ber 23, 1953." 


1 United States Participation in the United Nations, 
Report by the President, 1948, Department of State Pub- 
lication 3437, p. iv. 

® Department of State Bulletin, October 5, 1953. 
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“In a few years we have advanced . . . to 
our steadfast support of the UN.” Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, November 1, 1956.’ 


“ 


. the architect of . . . peace must 
be the UN, fully supported by this na- 
tion...” Vice-President Nixon, Decem- 
ber 6, 1956.” 


By contrast with such top-level pro- 
nouncements, policy regarding particular 
issues has, generally speaking, been prag- 
matic, episodic, and, quite often in the 
best sense of the word, expedient. Policies 
have had to be worked out in the fires of 
competing domestic political pressures 
and conflicting international claims upon 
American support. 

This has often produced an impression 
of lack of fidelity to broad principle. One 
of the commonest examples of this has 
been in the colonial field, where the 
United States is caught in the squeeze 
between Europe and the anti-colonial 
world. The United States initially voted 
against inscription of Tunisia, Algeria, 
and Cyprus before bowing to its own 
better instincts. We have been “neutral” 
regarding West New Guinea, where ac- 
tually the merits seem to favor the Dutch 
position. The Assembly’s recommenda- 
tions to South Africa regarding treatment 
of Indians, Negroes, and Southwest 
Africans have not so far aroused the 
same kind of United States pressure for 
compliance as we registered with respect 
to Soviet brutalization of Hungary. The 
difference between the two on _ the 
grounds of bloodshed alone is, in my 
opinion, tremendous. But another in- 
fluential factor in the United States 
position regarding both lies in the fact 
that urgent extra-UN policy considera- 
tions animated the United States in the 
case of Hungary, certainly far more than 

* New York Times, November 2, 1956. 


in the case of South Africa. Domestic 
pressure plays an important role in deter- 
mining which Assembly recommenda- 
tions we take as genuine directives (for 
example the Palestine Partition action of 
1947). And it will of course be remem- 
bered that this country takes Assembly 
recommendations far more seriously than 
perhaps most others. 

It may be argued that our avowed 
long-term goals have been more faithfully 
and consistently adhered to in the non- 
political fields. But here we confront other 
apparent anomalies. We have asserted 
broad policy goals regarding an interna- 
tional civil service, elimination of the veto 
on non-security matters, economic devel- 
opment of underdeveloped countries, and 
human rights. These have not always 
been measured up to in the positions we 
have adopted on the concrete issues, #.¢. 
United States secretariat personnel, elec- 
tion of the Secretary-General, financing 
of economic development, and the draft- 
ing of international covenants in the hu- 
man rights field, not to mention such an 
anomaly as the continued non-ratification 
by the host country of the General Con- 
vention on Privileges and Immunities. 

There have probably been many more 
instances where immediate and obvious 
United States interests seemed to be in 
harmony with assertions of broad prin- 
ciple—Korea, Iran, Indonesia, Palestine, 
Greece, the earlier (but not the later) 
stages of human rights debate, declara- 
tions regarding self-determination (but 
not when self-determination came to im- 
ply the right to nationalize), technical 
assistance, Suez, Hungary, and, increas- 
ingly, disarmament. But we have by no 
means always welcomed the introduction 
of all international disputes in the UN. 

Many reasons can be assigned to this 


” Ibid., December 7, 1956. 
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uneven record. One is that specific ideas 
and programs are sometimes advanced in 
the UN which seem to us genuinely un- 
wise or poorly timed. Another is that the 
“cornerstone” of United States policy 
tends to shift about. At different times 
in the postwar period the cornerstone has 
been, respectively, the UN, cooperation 
with the Soviet Union, development of 
a defensive anti-Soviet coalition, rearma- 
ment, a balanced budget, and, now, the 
rebuilding of arms and alliances. The 
UN has shared the cornerstone in some 
but by no means all cases. 

Still another reason is that some 
“ideals”, including several sponsored by 
the United States, may be of doubtful 
validity in the light of history and with 
the benefit of afterthought. Examples 
might be found in the human rights field 
where a faulty premise of a world social 
consensus might be read into some of our 
early efforts; or in the persistent Ameri- 
can notion that somehow all states can 
be brought to commit themselves in ad- 
vance to fight an unknown adversary at 
any time in the future. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty is that 
the correct interpretation of national in- 
terests changes with a changing world 
situation, while democratic governments 
reflect a special tendency to remain pris- 
oners of outmoded categories of policy. 
A prime lack has been the absence of a 
really satisfactory measurement in mean- 
ingful detail of both short-term and long- 
term American goals as against UN ac- 
tions and trends. As a consequence we 
are frequently witnesses to what appears 
to be a basic clash between principles and 
interests. 

There is an obvious need to reappraise 
the UN in the context of contemporary 
United States purposes and policies. We 
need to understand better than we do the 


harmonies and the tensions within the 
larger structure of policy that compre- 
hends both the national and the multi- 
national quantities. 


II. The Practical Tests for Official 
Action 

One of the questions that attracts stu- 
dents of this subject is whether national 
governments can and should apply to UN 
problems the same standards of national 
interest they apply to policies outside the 
UN. In our own case, the long-range 
objectives of the UN are in the main per- 
ceived and acted upon by the United 
States government as synonymous with 
our own interests. Nevertheless, as sug- 
gested above, our decision-making process 
must look in several directions to find 
guides for action. The criticism of non- 
governmental groups assigns a rather low 
score to our government for consistent 
fidelity to what they believe to be the in- 
terests of the UN. The reason for this 
undoubtedly lies in the difference be- 
tween short and long-range policies. For 
it is in the individual, detailed prob- 
lem demanding action in the face of a 
seemingly rigid set of limits that the 
policy-maker confronts what seem to be 
unremitting collisions between stated 
principle and practical necessity. 

While a non-governmental organiza- 
tion can consistently test United States ac- 
tions in the UN against the standards of 
the UN Charter, applying only the yard- 
stick of the growth and husbandry of the 
UN as an institution, other primary tests 
are applied as a matter of course by the 
government. The State Department’s ap- 
proach to a given problem in the UN is 
dominated not by the question “What is 
good for the UN?” but “What is good 
for the United States?” Frequently such 
tests amount to asking the same question. 
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But sometimes they do not. This is true 
not only of the United States. It is true 
of all nations. 

It is thus natural that United States 
initiatives in the UN have been justified 
within government circles primarily on 
self-interested grounds, just as they are in 
chancelleries the world over. Arguments 
resting exclusively on an altruistic or a 
“UN-improvement” basis have generally 
had short shrift in competition with argu- 
ments about “national security” and 
short-term national interest. Action in the 
UN setting has not by any means become 
a natural or logical step for national 
policy-makers to take in dealing with dif- 
ficult problems involving important na- 
tional interests. 

The bureaucratic effect has been that 
proponents of UN action, as opposed to 
bilateral or regional action, or perhaps 
inaction, have increasingly been on the 
defensive, despite the continuing high- 
level expressions of support. The burden 
of proof has been on them to justify UN 
involvement, with its attendant complica- 
tions and unpredictability, over the pre- 
sumably more desirable status quo or the 
presumably more manageable devices of 
bilateral and coalition diplomacy. 

Perhaps the most egregious example of 
this internal tension was provided during 
the period between President Nasser’s 
edict of July 26, 1956, announcing the na- 
tionalization of the Suez Canal Company, 
through the tense and, as it turned out, 
futile period of limited diplomacy, until 
the closing hours of October when the 
United Kingdom and France verified the 
bankruptcy of that diplomacy with their 
unsuccessful effort to resolve the question 
forcibly. 

During this period staff proposals were 


11 Dana Adams Schmidt recently wrote ‘‘The [Eisen- 
hower} Doctrine. . . 
by 


is known to have been formulated 


Mr. Dulles without consultation either with the 
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continuously advanced within the De- 
partment for various forms of serious 
UN involvement in resolving or sta- 
bilizing the Suez Canal question by 
broadening and making more acceptable 
the international framework then being 
urged on Egypt. These proposals were 
all rejected, and when the matter went 
before the Security Council in early Oc- 
tober, it was in a quite different and, it 
must be said, unconstructive context. It 
will remain forever speculative whether 
constructive measures through the UN 
during the summer of 1956 were indeed 
either feasible or promising. All one can 
say is that they might have been an im- 
provement over what eventually took 
place. 

The same might be said of unavailing 
proposals to supplement what became the 
Eisenhower Middle East Doctrine with 
action through the UN at what may have 
been a rare moment of fluidity in the area, 
to come to terms with the Arab-Israeli 
dispute and the refugee problem, both of 
which remain foci of continuing infection 
in the Middle East.” 

Another and quite different institu- 
tional factor that militates against auto- 
matic linking of practical policy with our 
over-all UN attachment is a function of 
the sheer size and weight of the govern- 
ment structure. 

When the UN is already seized of a 
question there is of course no option for 
the United States other than formulating 
an acceptable policy for application in the 
case. Even when the issue itself is repug- 
nant to the United States and would 
never have been voluntarily pursued by 
us, it must be faced. Examples are found 
in some of the more expensive proposals 
for UN financing of economic develop- 


policy planning staff of the State Department or the 
National Security Council.’’ New York Times, October 
15, 1957. 
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ment, for draft covenants on economic 
rights, increased budgets, or self-determi- 
nation definitions that Woodrow Wilson 
would never recognize. Here the United 
States must not only decide what policy it 
wishes to follow, but also what image of 
this country such a policy will create in 
the highly symbolic setting of the UN. 
Action of some sort or another is called 
for. 

Because of this it has been necessary to 
devise harmless and anodyne alternatives 
linking economic development to disar- 
mament, to offer a substitute “action” 
program on human rights, to go along 
temporarily with budget quotas that our 
Congress never really accepted, and to 
suggest committee devices to make better 
sense of the contemporary definitions of 
“self-determination”. In the political field, 
Algeria and Cyprus are obvious examples 
of unwelcome UN issues between friends 
that strain all of our diplomatic resources. 

On the other hand, when the question 
involves a clear option as to whether or 
not the UN should take an initiative, the 
internal process is far more complicated. 
The task the United States government 
faces of going into motion on any new 
issue, winning its own internal battles 
with itself, and producing actionable deci- 
sions is usually underestimated. A pri- 
mary complication for what may fairly 
be described as a status quo nation is the 
problem of inertia, #.e., the preference for 
letting sleeping dogs lie. In addition, 
there is the very real difficulty of prepar- 
ing and seeing through a cleared govern- 
mental decision. Finally, there is the pre- 
occupation of the top command with the 
crushing and paramount problems of 
over-all national policy, which, for reasons 
that are both good and bad, inevitably 
relegates the UN to a secondary category, 
except at moments of crisis. 


Thus, except at such moments, it is 
difficult to divert the attention of top pol- 
icy levels of government from other pre- 
occupations to the potentialities for UN 
initiatives. And in some cases, even when 
it is seriously considered, UN action 
seems to the troubled and harassed pol- 
icy-maker to offer only the prospect of 
enhancing the difficulties and dilemmas 
of this country’s across-the-board diplo- 
macy, particularly where it would bring 
a sensitive and delicate matter into an un- 
manageably large forum, or where it ap- 
pears to substitute rigid formulas for flex- 
ible diplomacy, or where it seems to 
promise endless forensics and moral ex- 
hortations instead of effective action. 

Yet another criterion for turning to or 
from the UN in given situations is to be 
found in the increasing role of the Con- 
gress on the realm of foreign policy. Con- 
gressional weight on the policy scales in 
this field ranges from insistence on writ- 
ing the UN into the Greek-Turkish Aid 
Program, over initial administration op- 
position, to the annual resolution advising 
the President of the unanimous sense of 
the Congress that communist China 
should not be seated in the UN. 

The fundamental dilemma seems to be 
how best to make use of the UN in more 
constructive ways without departing from 
other large national and free world pur- 
poses and from the strategies that must 
be followed to achieve those purposes. 
The only intelligible road to this goal is a 
better understanding of the true relation 
between those purposes and the capabili- 


ties of the UN. 


III. The Stature and Status of the UN 
Operation in the State Department 
The position and status of the UN af- 
fairs machinery within the State Depart- 
ment has shifted in a number of ways 
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since 1945. The first post-war unit of the 
Department devoted to the preparation 
and execution of United States policy in 
the UN was the Office of Special Political 
Affairs (SPA), established on January 
15, 1944. Parallel to and technically equal 
with the geographic offices, it continued 
for a time to report to a Special Assistant 
to the Secretary of State, Leo Pasvolsky. 
With Mr. Pasvolsky’s departure in March 
1946 the Office of Special Political Affairs 
remained, still technically speaking, on a 
par with the four geographic offices, but 
without representation at the Assistant 
Secretary level. 

When the geographic offices became 
“bureaus”, on October 3, 1949, so did the 
former SPA (which on January 21, 1948, 
had been rechristened the Office of 
United Nations Affairs). The Hoover 
Commission report of February 1949 rec- 
ommended endowing all five bureaus 
with Assistant Secretaries—the five As- 
sistant Secretaries “at the action level”.” 
References at that time were to “five oper- 
ating vice-presidents”. The only distinc- 
tion was reflected in the injunction that 
UN Affairs should normally secure sub- 
stantive area policy guidance from the 
appropriate regional bureau—which it 
does. 

When the Deputy Under Secretary for 
Political Affairs was first established in 
1949, also pursuant to the Hoover Com- 
mission’s recommendations, his task of 
assisting the Secretary in the management 
of political policy-making was applied to 
all five bureaus, which as a group had 
come to be regarded as the “political” bu- 
reaus, in distinction to economic affairs, 
intelligence, administration, etc. This at- 
titude has continued through the period 


of the present Bureau of International Or- 
ganization Affairs. 

Beneath this formal facade, however, 
the institutional position of the UN af- 
fairs unit was undergoing a rather subtler 
process of assimilation, in many ways far 
less conclusive than the landmarks re- 
ferred to above would indicate. Unques- 
tionably the revelations concerning Alger 
Hiss’ conduct some years before his con- 
nection with UN affairs set back the proc- 
ess of internal acceptance of the unit by 
several years, an early and extraordinarily 
persistent example of taint by association 
on an organization chart, so to speak. The 
effect on morale can be dimly imagined 
by the fact that as late as 1954 officers of 
the Bureau were being freshly inter- 
rogated as to how they had avoided “con- 
tamination” by their own colleagues (all 
of whom had also been fully cleared over 
and over again). 

Apart from this, however, a process of 
assimilation was in fact going on. Func- 
tions were added to the Bureau from else- 
where in the Department, as for example 
the narcotics control, international health, 
and social welfare interests from the now 
disbanded Division of International La- 
bor, Health, and Social Affairs in 1948 


and 1949. The Division of International 


Conferences was acquired on April 1, 
1949, from the administrative area of the 
Department. The chief of the Bureau 
has been a member of the Secretary’s staff 
meeting from the time of Secretary 
Byrnes (although for a time a more lim- 
ited group began to meet regularly with 
the Secretary at a different time of day 
from the staff meeting, and during one 
period early in the present administration 
the Assistant Secretary for International 


18 Hoover Commission Report on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, New York, McGraw 


Hill, 1950, p. 161. 
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Organization Affairs was not customarily 
invited to the more select meetings). 

In the winter of 1945-46 a distinguished 
military figure who had surveyed the De- 
partment was heard to predict that the 
geographic offices would resent, oppose, 
encroach upon, and soon absorb the new 
UN unit, much as they, like the Chinese, 
had always previously absorbed their 
rivals. Eleven years later this has still 
not happened, and it probably will not. 
Ostensibly, acceptance of UN affairs with- 
in the diplomatic machine is now com- 
plete, and this no longer new mode of 
foreign policy is assimilated. 

But even the formal organization fa- 
gade tends to bulge and the seams occa- 
sionally to split in consequence of the 
pressures within. One interesting example 
is the change in name from “UN Affairs” 
to “International Organization Affairs” 
on August 25, 1954. There were sound rea- 
sons for the change, including the Bu- 
reau’s responsibility for many aspects of 
United States participation in the special- 
ized agencies, as well as the Caribbean 
and South Pacific Commissions. But the 
change was made also with the tacit ac- 
knowledgment that the new label would 
not inflame quite so many members of 
Congress who had become disenchanted 
with the UN. In June 1957, again 
for administratively logical reasons, some 
of the personnel working on disarma- 
ment problems were transferred from 
International Organization Affairs to the 
Office of the Special Assistant to the Sec- 
retary for Atomic Energy Affairs. This 
event still merits an entry on the lower 
half of a graph depicting the relative 
standing of UN affairs in the Depart- 
ment. The pendulum is not necessarily 
swinging back. Rather, it has never really 
passed the mid-point of equilibrium. 


18 Department of State Publication 6519. 


If further evidence were needed, it 
might be found in a pamphlet entitled 
“How Foreign Policy Is Made”, issued 
by the State Department in October 
1957,. which speaks only of four “operat- 
ing vice-presidents”—not the picture 
painted in 1949. International Organiza- 
tion Affairs, like economics, intelligence, 
public affairs, and administration, is once 
again seen as occupying a, staff rather 
than line category. Since it in fact par- 
takes of both staff and line characteristics, 
it is not surprising that its proper place is 
still hard to describe. 

On balance, it may be said that the UN 
operation within the Department has oc- 
cupied a generally minority position, ly- 
ing athwart, but not in, the traditional 
mainstream of foreign policy. Often, as 
suggested earlier, the operations of the 
UN itself reflect great harmony with 
major United States policy objectives, as 
with a whole succession of pacific settle- 
ment cases starting with Iran in 1946, or 
as with the UN program for peaceful 
uses of atomic energy, and in many other 
obvious cases. But only in two ways has 
the UN position within the United States 
government ever achieved what might 
fairly be called pre-eminence: in terms of 
the abstract verbal support in our public 
pronouncements, which is predictable and 
constant; and at the historic moments 
when a massive coincidence of factors has 
combined to set the UN standard along- 
side our own, as with the decision to 
oppose the communist invasion of South 
Korea in 1950, and the near unanimous 
opposition to the Israeli, British, and 
French action in Egypt in 1956. 


IV. Washington and New York 


The relationship between the United 
States Mission to the United Nations in 
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New York and the Department in Wash- 
ington, has been of particular interest to 
American students of the UN. 

The basic functions of the United States 
Representative to the UN were spelled 
out by the so-called UN Participation Act 
of 1945 as amended in 1949" and by Presi- 
dent Truman’s Executive Orders of 1947 
and 1950." Warren R. Austin was the 
United States Representative at the time. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., succeeded him 
in 1953. Both had been influential Re- 
publican Senators. But there was one 
important difference. Mr. Lodge was also 
made a member of the President’s Cabi- 
net. 

The formal responsibilities of the Rep- 
resentative did not change, but his do- 


mestic political stature had become 


sharply upgraded, particularly by con- 
trast with his nominal “home desk” in 
the person of the Assistant Secretary for 


International Organization Affairs. 

There was one immediate effect in the 
General Assembly delegation. The De- 
partment’s practice during the years 
1946-1953 had been to furnish the United 
States Representative with what was in 
effect a ready-made Assembly delega- 
tion each fall, cooperatively planned, to 
be sure, but characteristically “chief-of- 
staffed” by senior officers of the Bureau. 
All this changed abruptly in 1953, and 
the directing staff positions in the Assem- 
bly delegation became firmly affixed to 
the permanent mission. This remains the 
practice, but with the passage of time and 
the renewed realization of the benefits 
that could accrue from harmonious and 
orderly relationships between the field 
and Washington, the procedure of select- 

14 Respectively, Public Laws 264, 79th Congress, and 
341, 81st Congress. 


% Executive Order 9844 of April 28, 1947, amended 
by Executive Order 10108 of February 19, 1950. 
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ing and briefing delegations is once again 
a cooperative one. 

Undoubtedly, many policy initiatives 
have been pressed on Washington by the 
United States Mission in the last four 
years, although it is not generally appre- 
ciated how often these are, for public re- 
lations reasons, in fact inspired by Wash- 
ington. An instance is the unanimous 
declaration of the United States delegates 
to the tenth Assembly session on the 
subject of foreign economic aid,” which 
in its context could only mean support 
for a more positive United States attitude 
toward economic development programs 
through the UN. Dramatic as this was, 
it has had little perceptible effect on the 
United States policy on the subject. (The 
1957 American proposal to expand further 
the UN Technical Assistance Program 
does not at this time promise to divert 
the political and economic problems in- 
herent in the drive for capital investment 
and other developmental programming.) 
Despite all that has happened, the con- 
clusion of one observer is that, in the 
main, the shifts of added increments of 
prestige to New York have not much af- 
fected the broad tides of national policy. 
The United States delegation to the UN 
is, as it always has been, an instructed 
delegation in the technical sense and, 
more often than not, in the real sense. 

Perhaps the sharpest reminder of where 
the true levers of power are in the United 
States government structure was fur- 
nished during the frantic and harrowing 
days and nights of late October and No- 
vember 1956 during which the permanent 
staff of the United States Mission in New 
York functioned tirelessly and skillfully 
as servants and executors of policy made 


‘6 Announced by Secretary Dulles in Department of 
State Press Release No. 14, January 11, 1956. 
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by the hour, as it were, at Washington. 
It could not be any other way, nor is it 
any other way in the great majority of 
United States missions elsewhere in the 
world, where the formal and informal 
lines of authority and responsibility are 
perhaps in better equilibrium than is the 
case in New York. 


V. The Assistant Secretary and the 
Pre-eminence of Political Problems 

The key figure regarding UN partici- 
pation in the policy-making echelons of 
the United States government is the As- 
sistant Secretary of State for International 
Organization Affairs. To function effec- 
tively, this presidential appointee must be 
able to maintain a relationship of mutual 
confidence and respect with two person- 
ages who are central in our government 
and who both outrank him: the Secretary 
of State and the United States Representa- 
tive to the UN. If relations break 
down with either, the Assistant Secre- 
tary’s usefulness is, of course, critically 
impaired (as when, according to a Wash- 
ington newspaper, the newly appointed 
United States Representative was re- 
ported to have made it abundantly clear 
to the Assistant Secretary whom he found 
in office that the days of issuing instruc- 
tions to New York were over).” Four 
years and three Assistant Secretaries later, 
the relationship again seems to be smooth, 
harmonious, and along conventional lines. 

The protocol of the relationship places 
a handicap on the Assistant Secretary of 
State in carrying out his assigned duties. 
The United States Representative, par- 
ticularly when he sits as a member of the 
President’s Cabinet, obviously “outranks” 
the Assistant Secretary through whom he 

Ferdinand Kuhn in the Washington Post, Febru- 
ary 15, 1953. 


8 The cases of record are: Dean Rusk, Second Special 
Session on Palestine, 1948, and Third Session, both 


normally receives his instructions. (A 
problem which some anticipated but 
which does not appear ever to have arisen 
grows out of the United States Represent- 
ative’s role of at least potential ambiguity 
vis-a-vis his superior, the Secretary of 
State.) All United States ambassadors, of 
course, enjoy a nominal relationship with 
the President that transcends, again nomi- 
nally, their formal obligation to the Secre- 
tary of State’s deputies. These deputies 
are, however, clearly in a command posi- 
tion, both over the cables and in such 
settings as regional chiefs of missions 
meetings, over which the regional Assis- 
tant Secretary generally presides. (Indeed, 
considerable criticism has arisen in recent 
years over dramatic field trips, particu- 
larly in the Middle East, of Deputy Under 
Secretaries and Assistant Secretaries, as 
putting the local United States chief of 
mission completely in the shadow.) 

In the New York setting, where proto- 
col governs to a heavy degree if only be- 
cause of the sheer number of functionaries 
and dignitaries present, the Assistant Sec- 
retary tends to remain far more of a back- 
ground figure vis-a-vis the mission chief. 
The primary responsibility of the Depart- 
mental UN affairs chief is, of course, to 
advise the Secretary of State in Washing- 
Nonetheless, unlike some of their 
counterparts in foreign governments, the 
United States Assistant Secretary or dep- 
uty has not often been designated even an 
alternate representative on a United States 
General Assembly delegation” and never 
a full representative. In the first six years 
or so, however, with only a few excep- 
tions, the “home-desk chief” or his deputy 
did usually sit at the right hand of the 
delegation chairman at Assembly ses- 


ton. 


parts, 1948-49; John D. Hickerson, Fourth Session, 
1949; and William Sanders, Seventh Session, second 
part, 1953. 
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sions, and functioned as eminence grise as 
well as source of government policy. 
There was a marked shift in this relation- 
ship in 1953, as already indicated. 

The relationship between the Assistant 
Secretary and his principal, the Secretary 
of State, has in the past had its episodes 
of friction, of apparent lack of confidence, 
even of what can only be described as 
neglect. But in the main it has been har- 
monious. 

One consequence of the Secretary’s con- 
fidence in the UN Assistant Secretary has 
been to contribute to the consistent and 
seemingly unavoidable preoccupation of 
the latter with the political, as opposed 
to the economic, social, trusteeship, tech- 
nical, and other facets, of his responsibili- 
ties. 

The reasons for this preoccupation are 
several. The most obvious one is that 


great political crises have dominated the 


foreign policy scene over the last decade— 
Soviet relations in general, the Berlin 
Blockade, the Korean War, Indochina, 
Suez, Hungary—all life and death issues 
of survival or at any rate issues where the 
stakes were extraordinarily high. And 
all of them save Indochina became UN 
problems. 

Another basic institutional factor re- 
sided in the predominantly political in- 
terests and proclivities of the last four 
Secretaries of State, whose attention to 
UN affairs was characteristically limited 
to the more acute political aspects. To 
the extent that the UN affairs chief 
came to participate in the high com- 
mand as a generalist as well as specialist, 
he became caught up in the current crises, 
regardless of whether they involved the 
UN or not. Secretary Marshall’s use in 
the Berlin Blockade crisis of Dean Rusk, 
then Director of UN Affairs, is a case in 
point, and there are others. 


Thus, in the very nature of the job and 
the job situation, it has been natural for 
this officer to devote the bulk of his over- 
burdened time and energies to the politi- 
cal aspects of the work, despite the other 
heavy responsibilities he carries, and the 
considerable amount of time he must 
somehow find for, as one example, prob- 
lems involving the specialized agencies. 
After the Korean War broke out, the then 
Assistant Secretary, John D. Hickerson, 
took part in daily meetings with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and for a long period 
could focus on little else. Suez and sub- 
sequently Hungary posed much the same 
problem for the present incumbent, Fran- 
cis O. Wilcox. 

Nonetheless, other problems claimed 
their attention and had somehow to be 
dealt with. The utilization of Deputy 
Assistant Secretaries, now two in num- 
ber, has from time to time taken the form 
of a fairly sharp division of responsibility. 
At one time one of them followed the eco- 
nomic and social work of the Bureau, and 
the other oversaw the administrative deci- 
sions and often certain specialized inter- 
ests, such as inter-American organization 
matters and, more recently, refugee prob- 
lems. Presently the division is between 
economic, social, budgetary, refugee, and 
other international administrative mat- 
ters on the one hand, and assistance on 
political, atomic energy, disarmament and 
related problems on the other. 

But on balance it can be said that po- 
litical affairs have consistently dominated 
the economic and social components with- 
in the Department’s UN structure. While 
it may not be accurate to postulate a one- 
to-one relationship between this situation 
and‘ the generally secondary role of eco- 
nomic and social policy in the American 
UN effort, it is a factor. The most super- 
ficial examination reveals an unconscious 
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bias at work in this direction, curiously 
illustrated in two small but significant 
ways: first, by the relative proximity of 
various functional offices to the Assistant 
Secretary, in terms of building and space 
assignments—of the five subordinate of- 
fices of the Bureau, only the Office of UN 
Political Affairs is on the same floor as the 
Assistant Secretary, or for that matter 
even in the main building—although pre- 
sumably this will change when the entire 
Department finally gathers under one 
roof; second, the Office of UN Political 
Affairs has tacitly and informally become 
the “senior office” of the Bureau in such 
symbolic matters as the naming of the 
Acting Assistant Secretary during ab- 
sences of the Bureau chief and his im- 
mediate deputies. 


VI. The Fate of the UN A ffairs 
Specialist 

The staff personnel engaged in UN af- 
fairs in the Department have for a long 
time represented a sort of enclave within 
the foreign-service dominated system. 
Many of the Bureau’s officers were re- 
cruited during the war to assist in the 
preparations for postwar organization, 
preparations which were largely of a re- 
search nature. The roster of officers on 
this staff prior to 1946 reveals some names 
now familiar outside the Department as 
professors, college presidents, and research 
directors.” Others stayed in after coming 
in from the academic world or at any 
rate from other than the regular service, 
and for some years were keenly aware 
that as a group they were often regarded, 
particularly by the more traditionally- 
minded in the geographic bureaus, as 
“dilettantes” of diplomacy, “intellectuals”, 


19 See Postwar Foreign Poltcy Preparation 1939-1945, 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1950, p. 
566-575. 

*” Toward a Stronger Foreign Service, Department of 
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even “visionaries”—at any rate, not quite 
members of the “in-group”. 

Such distinctions as were drawn were 
maximized by the fact that the vast ma- 
jority of officers in UN Affairs were mem- 
bers of the Departmental (civil) service, 
while at the same time most of the key 
officers of the geographic bureaus were 
Foreign Service Officers. (However, con- 
trary to popular conception, in 1954, when 
the Secretary’s Public Committee on Per- 
sonnel made its report, in fact only two 
percent of the so-called “home desk” were 
occupied by Foreign Service Officers.)” 

Prior to the Wriston program for inte- 
grating Departmental officers into the 
Foreign Service some tentative steps had 
already been taken toward integration of 
the two services. But actually only 26 
lateral appointments were made under 
Section 517 of the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, and, as of 1954, only 25 under the 
March 1951 directive liberalizing the 
provisions of Section 517 of the Act.” The 
impact of these programs on the UN Af- 
fairs staff was, needless to say, negligible. 

The new integration legislation, signed 
by the President in August 1954, changed 
all this. A steady flow of replacements 
began to stream into the Bureau from 
field duty. By late 1957 the following key 
positions had been taken over by Foreign 
Service Officers: Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary, Director of the Executive Staff, Spe- 
cial Assistant for Public Affairs, and Staff 
Assistant to the Assistant Secretary; Di- 
rector and Deputy Director of UN Politi- 
cal Affairs and Officers-in-Charge of In- 
ternational Security Affairs, and General 
Assembly and Security Council Affairs, as 
well as most of the key “desk officers” in 
that office; Deputy Director of Dependent 
State Publication 5458, Washington, Government Print- 


ing Office, 1954, p. 9. 
21 [bid., p. 15-19. 











Area Affairs as well as Officers-in-Charge 
of both branches; Officers-in-Charge of 
Economic, Technical Assistance and So- 
cial Affairs in the Office of International 
Economic and Social Affairs; and staff 
members of all the offices of the Bureau. 

The long-term effect of this change can 
be salutary both in terms of the diversity 
of experience it offers both former civil 
service personnel and career Foreign 
Service Officers and in terms of the need- 
ful institutional amalgamation and ac- 
ceptance of the UN segment of our for- 
eign affairs machinery and policies. 

Nevertheless, a heavy short-term price 
was exacted in the name of a theory. The 
group of UN specialists had over the years 
developed a body of skills and expertise 
that could be relied upon in times of need, 
and which by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion could be acquired overnight. When 
the dual crises of Egypt and Hungary 
struck in October-November 1956, the 
Bureau was sorely handicapped by lack 
of trained and experienced personnel. A 
handful of officers who still remained 
“un-integrated” bore a heavily dispropor- 
tionate burden over many days and 
nights. 

It is not clear that this type of internal 
crisis characterized other areas of the De- 
partment in the same way. In the Bureau 
of Near Eastern Affairs, for example, the 
strategic roles in recent crises have been 
played by men who, however recently 
transferred in from the field, had been 
operating in the countries concerned and 
were so to speak generally part of the 
same trained corps. 

One sidelight of this process has been 
the assignment back to UN Affairs of 
former Departmental UN specialists. 
Three cases in point are the Director and 
Deputy Director of UN Political Af- 
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fairs and the Deputy Director of the Of- 
fice of International Administration. 


VII. Money and the Congress 

I have suggested that political problems 
have enjoyed a priority in the UN Affairs 
operation over other features of United 
States participation, a priority that results 
from a combination of factors including 
the world situation, the intensity of po- 
litical crises, and the natural proclivity 
of Secretaries of State. 

Nevertheless, no understanding of the 
internal process of policy-making is pos- 
sible without an awareness that budgetary 
and other financial issues have invariably 
occupied a prominence out of all propor- 
tion to other factors. Perhaps no other 
single UN issue has preoccupied the Con- 
gress and, consequently, the Department 
to a greater extent over the years than the 
matter of percentage contributions by the 
United States to the UN and specialized 
agency budgets. 

In 1946 at the first Assembly session, 
the United States asserted the view that 
no Member should normally pay more 
than one-third of the budget. The United 
States share was 
39.89 percent, and even though the prin- 
ciple of a one-third ceiling was adopted 


nonetheless fixed at 


in an Assembly resolution in 1948, by 
1950 the United States share had only 
been reduced by a token one-tenth of 
one percent. 

Meanwhile, pressure was mounting on 
the part of Congress, which adopted the 
practice of attaching a rider to appropria- 
tion legislation affirming the one-third 
principle (and ultimately framing it in 
such a way that no funds could be ex- 
pended where the United States share was 
greater than one-third, a move that the 
Department strenuously resisted on the 
grounds that, while it would work ener- 
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getically toward the goal, it did not wish 
to see the United States in default of its 
obligations if it came to be outvoted). 
As a result of such pressures the United 
States share of the World Health Or- 
ganization (WHO) and UN Educa- 


tional Scientific and Cultural Organiza- — 


tion (UNESCO) budgets was modestly 
reduced in 1949 (although at the same 
time our share in the International Labor 
Organization (ILO), the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO), 
and the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion (FAO) was increased, since it was 
well below one-third). 

Further reductions took place in 1950 
and 1951 in our UN, UNESCO, and 
WHO quotas, and again in 1952 in the 
UN. In 1953 the one-third ceiling was 
finally reached in the UN, WHO, and 
UNESCO, and was below one-third in 
all other assessed budgets in the UN sys- 
tem. Based on the increase in member- 
ship, pressure is now increasing for a 
further drop in the United States percent- 
age contribution. On October 14, 1957, 
the General Assembly voted in principle 
that the United States quota should be 
gradually reduced to 30 percent, and al- 
ready our share is down to 32.51 percent. 

It would be difficult to estimate the 
man-hours of labor that went into the 
seemingly simple achievement of bring- 
ing the United States quota down to one- 
third. The importance this government 
attached to the assessment question is sig- 
nified by the fact that its spokesman in 
the Budgetary and Administrative Com- 
mittee at the 1946 and 1947 Assembly 
sessions was the architect of bipartisan 
foreign policy and senior foreign policy 
spokesman for the Republican party, 
Senator Arthur O. Vandenberg. The 
practice has since been followed of as- 


signing one of the two Congressional 
members of the United States Assembly 
delegation to the Budgetary and Admin- 
istrative Committee. 

Even this procedure has not eased the 
task of the Department in mediating be- 
tween its Congressional purse-strings on 
the one hand and its international nego- 
tiations on the other. The Technical As- 
sistance Program has been in recurring 
Congressional jeopardy, and more than 
one Assistant Secretary has devoted long 
days to persuading one Congressional 
committee or another that the United 
States would stand convicted of parsi- 
mony, bad faith, and sheer political blind- 
ness if it had to appear empty-handed at 
a forthcoming pledging conference to 
support an international program such as 
technical assistance which this country 
itself had initiated. 

The capacity of budgetary questions to 
share the center of the stage with substan- 
tive issues was well illustrated in the fall 
of 1956 with regard to the financing of the 
UN Emergency Force and the clearing 
of the Suez Canal. It may be too much 
to say that both these politically impera- 
tive ends became for a time almost totally 
dependent on the ability of the United 
States to provide funds without any assur- 
ance that they would be either returned 
or shared under the regular UN budget, 
or that they were in any way author- 
ized to be spent by the Secretary-General. 
That these questions were temporarily 
finessed, the money provided, and the jobs 
done, is a tribute, at least in part, to the 
ability of United States personnel to over- 
come the seemingly endless set of barriers 
that our own governmental arrangements 
have thrown up to prevent a more flexible 
and purposeful use of public funds for 
our international political purposes. 
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VIII. The Diplomacy of Policy- 
Making 

The final category is in a sense an ex- 
tension of the previous ones. If there is 
any single feature that stands out in the 
task of formulating and implementing 
multilateral diplomatic policy, it is the 
multilateral nature, as it were, of that very 
process within the government. This is 
described in detail elsewhere, particularly 
the multiplicity of elements and agencies 
within the United States government 
which play a role in the formulation of 
our UN policy.” What can be said about 
it in the context of “informal organiza- 
tion” is that the International Organi- 
zation Bureau is above all a servant of 
policy directives not its own and yet must 
find ways of effectuating these in a diplo- 
matic setting that includes virtually all 
the nations of the world. The multiplicity 
of subject matter combines with this func- 
tion of internal brokerage to yield a com- 
plicated and sometimes unwieldy task 
within the United States government of 
conference, negotiation, compromise, and 
other intrafamilial dealings. 

It is therefore quite natural that such a 
process should result in what might be 
termed the cross-sterilization of ideas. In 
a period when even ordinary govern- 
mental decisions about foreign policy 
must undergo the curiously debilitating 
process of agreement up the line to the 
National Security Council, often losing 
their punch, their purpose, even their 
literacy in the process, the addition of the 
UN element to such problems brings still 
further competing interests and neutraliz- 
ing factors to bear. 

This situation points to perhaps the 
greatest internal difficulty our govern- 
ment experiences as an active member of 


22 See footnote 2. 


the UN system. What Paul Appleby 
once called “Big Democracy” is also a 
species of big bureaucracy, with built- in 
controls which are necessary for successful 
democratic policy but sometimes act to 
obstruct, inhibit, and embarrass desirable 
international action. (And it might inci- 
dentally be pointed out that the perform- 
ance, formal organization structure, and 
habits of other governments suggest that 
the United States has a unique problem.) 

Yet this condition is tempered by many 
factors, not the least of which being the 
constructive cooperation and support 
often received by the Department from 
the Congress. The creation of special sub- 
committees on International Organiza- 
tion Affairs under the Foreign Relations 
and Foreign Affairs Committees has 
helpfully channeled a portion of the nec- 
essary liaison between the two branches. 
Perhaps the most significant set of in- 
formal relationships between the Depart- 
ment and the Congress on UN problems 
is a direct result of the practice of includ- 
ing members of Congress on United 
States delegations to the General Assem- 
bly. The congressional “alumni club” 
started in the very first session with Sena- 
tors Connally and Vandenberg and Rep 
resentatives Bloom, Eaton, and Mrs. 
Douglas. Resumed again in 1950 with 
the inclusion of Senators Lodge and 
Sparkman, the roster of “graduates” now 
includes such names as Mansfield, Green, 
Wiley, Alexander Smith, Pastore, and 
Knowland in the Senate and in the 
House, Vorys, Mrs. Bolton, Richards, 
Hays, Merrow, Carnahan, and Judd. As 
a two-way educational process, this prac- 
tice has been enough of a success to pos- 
sibly outweigh the various disadvantages 
that have been remarked by foreign and 
domestic observers in the United States 
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practice of fielding almost entirely non- 
professional delegations. 

Another tempering element is that the 
National Security Council process at least 
in theory provides a tailor-made channel 
for securing Presidential decisions and 
avoids both the necessity for frequent one- 
shot interventions with the White House 
(although these are not uncommon with 
regard to such matters as Presidential 
plans, patronage problems, or other do- 
mestic political matters) as well as the 
necessity to involve the whole Cabinet. 
Only the historian will be able to decide 
if, after all, foreign policy was more suc- 
cessfully conducted in the day of the vir- 
tuoso President or of the staff-minded 
organization official, each with its own 
special pitfalls and implications for the 
quality and utility of the ideas generated 
from below. 


* * * * * 


The United States governmental plan- 
ning process has so far shown itself de- 
ficient in genuine forward planning 
which maximizes the potentialities of the 
UN as an instrument of policy. Such 
planning is particularly needful in an 
ever-changing world characterized both 
by profound shifts in power relationships 
and by the increasingly crucial strategic 
role of areas such as Asia and Africa 
which currently find in the UN their 
greatest source of international expression. 

The Egyptian and Hungarian crises of 
1956 left in their wake a considerably 
more attentive attitude throughout high 
government circles to the vital strategic 
role the UN can and sometimes does oc- 
cupy in relation to overriding United 
States interests. But those episodes also 
reflected numerous misunderstandings of 
the UN’s capabilities and potentialities 
vis-a-vis United States foreign policy im- 
peratives. 


One of the most difficult facts for 
Americans, both in and out of govern- 
ment, to handle is that our power to 
influence world events and world institu- 
tions is great but limited. The forces 
which have given shape to United States 
foreign policy within and without the 
UN have been governed by factors only 
some of which are within the control of 
United States policy-makers. Moreover, 
those actions which were clearly within 
their control have been additionally sub- 
ject to bureaucratic complications, per- 
sonal relationships, and a whole congeries 
of irrational institutional factors. Not 
only has the world situation altered from 
year to year, but also the internal situation 
within the United States government has 
undergone its own processes of transfor- 
mation—never in one direction and by no 
means in a straight line. 

This is why in depicting the grand pat- 
tern of United States participation in 
the UN over a decade great care must 
be exercised when one attempts to charac- 
terize the quality of United States policy 
in terms of consistent progress or progres- 
sive deterioration. Sometimes principle is 
served by pragmatic short-term action 
that succeeds in leaving the future un- 
mortgaged. And sometimes principle and 
expediency combine after a period of sep- 
aration, as when an early period of en- 
thusiastic covenant-drafting in the human 
rights field was sharply curtailed by the 
attitude exemplified by the Bricker 
amendment, followed in turn by the 
highly significant decision of the Presi- 
dent that the United States would sign 
the ILO forced labor convention. The 
interplay of the internal, bureaucratic, and 
operational factors cited above may serve 
to throw light on an already complex sit- 
uation, and warn us further of the pitfalls 
of the facile analysis and the unreality of 
the easy solution. 











A POLITICAL RE-EXAMINATION OF SEATO 


W. MacmManon Bai 


It is now three years since the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO) 
was rather hastily established after the 
French military collapse in Indo-China.’ 
What is its present effectiveness, and 
what are its prospects, as a security or- 
ganization for Southeast Asia? 

There has never been any doubt or ob- 
scurity about SEATO’s over-riding pur- 
pose—to resist the extension, by whatever 
means, of cominunist rule in Southeast 
Asia. At the Manila Conference there 
was some clash of opinion on how the 
purpose of the proposed body should be 
officially proclaimed. The United States 
wanted to limit it to resistance against 
communist aggression, while the United 
Kingdom and some other countries 
thought it would be more politic to refer 
to aggression in general terms, since this 
might make SEATO less unpalatable to 
the Colombo powers. The United States 
then agreed to refer to aggression in gen- 
eral terms in the body of the Treaty, but 
announced its “Understanding” that its 
own military obligations were limited to 
the resistance of communist aggression. 
At the same time Australia insisted on 
its own proviso that nothing in the 
W. Macmanon Batt is Professor of Political Science 
at the University of Melbourne. 


1 The South-East Asia Collective Defence Treaty was 
signed in Manila on September 8, 1954, and came into 
force on February 19, 1955, when it had been ratified 
by the eight signatory governments—Australia, France, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 

2 "In considering all the implications that this Treaty 
has for Australia we must consider what our position 
would be in relation to fellow members of the Common- 
wealth. I have in mind particularly the question of 
whether under the Treaty Australia might be committed 
to taking armed action in the event of a dispute between 
India and Pakistan. I wish to state categorically that 
the Australian Government would never regard itself as 
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Treaty must be construed as an obliga- 
tion to intervene in any possible conflict 
between Asian members of the Common- 
wealth.’ Australia thereby sought to make 
it clear that SEATO was in no way con- 
cerned with the dispute between India 
and Pakistan over Kashmir. These verbal 
skirmishes only made it the more evident 
that in fact, if not in form, SEATO was 
concerned solely with stemming the ad- 
vance of communism. 

This purpose of SEATO remains the 
same. The question is whether the or- 
ganization and methods which seemed 
appropriate in 1954 are equally appro- 
priate today. Despite gentle western 
wooing, the Colombo powers have main- 
tained their aloofness or hostility. The 
western military presence is increasingly 
resented in East Asia. The Prime Min- 
ister of Cambodia, Prince Sihanouk, has 
vehemently denounced SEATO, and 
scorned the idea of seeking its protection. 
The Government of Laos has been more 
cautious in its statements, but has es- 
chewed any direct technical or economic 
aid under SEATO auspices, proclaimed a 
policy of neutrality and espoused the Five 
Principles. The government of inde- 


being committed, contractually or morally, to military 
action against any other member of the Commonwealth. 
I find it impossible to believe that either India or 
Pakistan would resort to force to settle any problem that 
may exist between them. The Pakistan Foreign Min 
ister was informed of our position on this point before 
the treaty was signed.’’ R. G. Casey, in the Australian 
House of Representatives, October 27, 1954. 

® Under the Protocol of the Treaty, Laos, Cambodia 
and South Viet Nam are ‘“‘designated’’ territories, but 
no action can be taken by the members on such terri 
tories “except at the invitation or with the consent of 
the Government concerned’’. (Article IV, 3.) While 
the Protocol seems to imply that these three states are 
excluded from membership, it specifically provides that 
they “‘shall be eligible in respect of the economic meas 
ures contemplated in Article III’. 
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pendent Malaya, though ready to retain 
some Commonwealth contingents for the 
time being, is unwilling to join SEATO.-* 
Ceylon will no longer provide either 
bases or staging facilities for British 
forces. And in the meantime Britain and 
France are steadily reducing their mili- 
tary establishments in the Treaty area. 

Most important of all, the communist 
strategy here, as elsewhere, aims at mili- 
tary disengagement and political penetra- 
tion. It was nearly inevitable that the 
founders of SEATO should have been 
preoccupied with overt communist vio- 
lence in 1954. Since 1948 communist vio- 
lence had been a clear and present danger 
in East Asia. This was the period in 
which the new governments of India, 
Burma, Indonesia and the Philippines 
were faced with communist-led rebel- 
lions. In India, between 1948 and 1950, 
the insurrectionary tactics of the commu- 
nists were a major problem, especially in 
Telengana. At the same time the gov- 
ernment of Burma, assaulted by a strange 
medley of communist groups, as well as 
by communal dissidents, was on the 
verge of military collapse. In Indonesia 
the Maduan revolt of 1948, though quick- 
ly crushed, caused considerable alarm. In 
those years no one could see the end to 
the insurrections in Malaya and the 
Philippines. And in Korea and Indo- 
China there were long and bitter wars 
of grave international significance. 

But since then there has been a radical 
change in communist strategy and tac- 
tics. It was communist initiative that 
started the cease-fire negotiations in 
Korea, and though these negotiations 
seemed endless, they gave solid evidence 

4 Prince Abdul Rahman is willing and perhaps eager 
for some Commonwealth forces to remain in Malaya. 
The Australian government has stated that its forces 
will continue to co-operate in the fight against the ter- 


rorists, but not otherwise intervene in domestic politics. 
They will also be part of the Commonwealth strategic 


of the communist desire for military dis- 
engagement, so long as China’s frontier 
could be made more secure by preserving 
a communist North Korea as a buffer 
state. And at the Geneva conference in 
1954 the Soviet Union and China agreed 
to cease-fire terms in Indo-China which 
gave South Viet Nam rather better terms 
than its military failures might have led 
it to expect. Indeed, it was widely re- 
ported that the Viet Minh leaders felt 
that they were rather let down at Geneva 
by their “big brothers”. It would be fool- 
ish to assume that India is completely 
happy about China’s activities in Tibet, 
or that Burma has no anxieties about her 
frontier with China, but on both issues 
Peking seems to have been at pains to be 
conciliatory. Early in 1955 it was being 
widely predicted in the west that the Pe- 
king regime was irretrievably committed 
by its own domestic propaganda to try to 
solve the Formosan question by force be- 
fore the end of the year. But these pre- 
dictions were astray. 

What is the significance for SEATO of 
this change in communist methods? The 
members of the Organization acknowl- 
edge that there has been a change. 


“When SEATO was established the prin- 
cipal threat to the Treaty area was that of 
armed aggression. It has, however, been 
clear for some time that the communists 
have for the moment at least changed 
their tactics. . . . Subversion, which has 
always been a major problem, is the main 


threat we now face.” 


But the members insist that this does not 
justify any relaxation in military defense 
measures. They point to the continuing 


reserve. It is gencrally assumed that this reserve is a 
component of SEATO forces, but it is a little difficult 
to visualize Malaya’s likely policy if SEATO were in- 
volved in war. It is also hard to visualize the political 
reaction in Singapore. 

5 Second Annual Report, March 5, 1957. 











growth of communist military strength, 
particularly in China, North Korea and 
North Viet Nam. And they imply that 
it is the existence of SEATO that has re- 
duced the risk of external aggression, and 
enabled the countries in the area to live 
their daily lives in freedom from fear. 

The question here is whether SEATO, 
on balance, provides an effective deterrent 
to military aggression in the region, even 
though this is not the “main threat we 
now face”. From the standpoint of 
Britain and Australia, the most important 
thing about SEATO is that the United 
States has accepted, for the first time in 
her history, an obligation to defend “the 
general area of Southeast Asia” and “the 
general area of the Southwest Pacific”. It 
is true that the United States had already 
made a defense treaty with Australia and 
New Zealand in September 1951, but this 
ANZUS arrangement did not include 
Britain, nor did it extend its protection to 
British territories in Southeast Asia or to 
the long arc of islands between Australia 
and the Asian mainland. The Australian 
government has repeatedly insisted that 
if it should be necessary to fight to protect 
Australia, it is much better to do the 
fighting in neighboring countries than in 
our own. This is an understandable 
position, though we can hardly expect 
our neighbors to accept it with unquali- 
fied enthusiasm. In any case, the effort 
to get the United States to underwrite the 
security of the whole region has been the 
most important objective of Australian 
foreign policy since 1945. Hence Aus- 
tralia’s satisfaction with SEATO. 

It is still possible that the official Aus- 
tralian view tends to attach too much im- 
portance to America’s SEATO commit- 

® See Collective Defence in South-East Asia, Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1956, p. 13 


7 It is of course possible—and some would say highly 
probable—that an overt act of communist aggression in 
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ments. When Mr. Dulles reported on 
the Treaty to the United States Senate on 
November 10, 1954, he insisted that it 
would require “no material changes in 
the military planning of the United 
States” since it was “maintaining at all 
times powerful naval and air forces in the 
Western Pacific capable of striking at an 
aggressor by means and at places of our 
choosing”. The phrase “our choosing” 
seemed to refer to a unilateral decision 
by the United States, not a collective de- 
cision by the signatories. While Mr. 
Dulles has stated that his government 
would consult with the other member 
governments in the event of aggression, 
the Treaty leaves it to each member to 
decide for itself whether aggression has 
in fact occurred, and what measures it 
will take to meet it.’ 

There are broadly two ways in which 
armed aggression might be resisted in 
Southeast Asia—by massive retaliation 
against the sources of aggression, or by a 
localized effort to resist and repel the ag- 
gressive force. Britain and Australia have 
generally thought in terms of local and 
limited conflict with conventional weap- 
ons, and the use of ground forces. But 
the United States, particularly since its 
experience in Korea and the French ex- 
perience in Indo-China, seems reluctant 
to commit ground forces for local de- 
fense, and prefers to regard Northeast 
and Southeast Asia as one front, behind 
which there must be no privileged sanc- 
tuaries for communists.’ If the United 
States were to react to a localized act of 
aggression in Southeast Asia by strategic 
attacks on the major military installa- 
tions or cities of the power sponsoring 
the aggression, this might quickly blow 
Southeast Asia would dispel this reluctance, and that 


the United States would in practice quickly contribute 
ground forces where needed. 
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up a little conventional war into a big 
nuclear war. The presumable purpose 
of this type of retaliation would be to 
destroy the power of Communist China, 
rather than to meet any immediate dan- 
ger to Britain or Australia. 

It is hardly possible for the United 
States and Australia to give the same 
emphasis to Southeast Asia. For Aus- 
tralia’s military security it is the most 
important region in the world. For 
the United States it is only one of the 
places where, in the event of general 
war, it might be necessary to fight a 
subsidiary campaign. It seems important 
for Australians to keep this difference of 
emphasis in mind in any assessment of 
SEATO. The Treaty does not oblige 
the United States, either legally or 
morally, to take any other course in 
Southeast Asia than the course it might 
be expected to take if the Treaty did not 
exist. This is not to ignore the value of 
the joint consultations for which the 
Treaty provides, or the possible advan- 
tages of the joint military exercises that 
have been carried out. 

It would be wrong to conclude that 
SEATO brings no advantages from a 
military point of view. It encourages joint 
consultation, joint exercises, and the sup- 
ply of American military assistance to the 
other members. It may reasonably be 
argued that the existence of SEATO 
makes possible, and facilitates, the flow 
of technical and financial and military aid 
from the United States to member states. 
It may also be argued that some non- 
members in Asia might move towards 
SEATO if they were directly threatened, 
and that it is important to have a defense 
organization in being to which they can 
turn. 

The greatest military weakness of 
SEATO, of course, is its limited mem- 





bership. The member states represent 
only about one-fifth of the people and 
one-third of the territory which it is de- 
signed to protect. Short of victory in a 
global war, it is only possible to protect 
Southeast Asia with the active will of 
the people most directly concerned, the 
people who live there. That, surely, was 
the great lesson of the last war. The col- 
lapse of resistance to the Japanese ad- 
vance was not so much due to the paucity 
of forces the west was able to deploy as 
to the feelings of the people that it was 
not their war. If the new nations of 
Southeast Asia are to be active in their 
own defense they must first come to feel 
that the steps they take are to serve their 
own interests, as they see them, not 
mainly western interests, nor even their 
own interests as westerners see them. This 
is not to suggest that the countries of the 
region could at present, by their own 
efforts, effectively resist a major attack. 
Any military defense of Southeast Asia 
would demand east-west co-operation. But 
free and active military co-operation is 
only possible where there are common 
political objectives and substantial agree- 
ment on methods. 

It is therefore unreal to consider mili- 
tary apart from political issues. Perhaps 
the biggest political difference between 
the United States—the leader of SEATO 
—and the Colombo powers is on policy 
towards Communist China. It is no 
longer official American policy to make 
threats against Peking or to “take the 
wraps off Chiang Kai-shek”, but Wash- 
ington still seems resolved to hamper 
China’s economic progress by means 
short of war. This is the proclaimed 


purpose of the trade embargo. Austra- 
lians were flattered when Mr. Dulles 
made the long journey to Canberra for 
the meeting of the SEATO Council of 
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Ministers last March, but it was puz- 
zling that after the Council had made 
a shy appeal to its Asian critics to con- 
sider its virtues, Mr. Dulles should have 
thought the moment appropriate to 
make a sizzling declamation against the 
recognition of the Peking regime, or its 
admission to the UN.” It sounded like 
a blunt warning to SEATO members to 
keep in line with America’s China policy. 
Independent-minded governments have 
always feared that military association 
with the United States, for whatever lim- 
ited or regional defense purposes, might 
subject them to pressure from Washing- 
ton to support American foreign policies 
on a wide range of issues. This fear is 
one of the roots of the policy of non- 
alignment.’ 

The effectiveness of SEATO as a mili- 
tary deterrent seems therefore to be lim- 
ited by the following factors. 1) India, 
Ceylon, Burma, Indonesia, Malaya, Laos 
and Cambodia are unwilling to have 
any part in it. 2) Though Pakistan, 
Thailand and the Philippines are mem- 
bers, they would hardly be ready or 
able, individually or collectively, to make 
strong resistance to a major aggression. 
Pakistan is probably more concerned 
with her‘ relations with India and with 
her neighbors in the Middle East than 
with Southeast Asia. Thailand’s morale 
has not recently been tested in military 
conflict. The Philippines is some distance 
from any likely area of conflict; its mili- 
tary effort would in any case depend 
on American support. 3) Britain and 
France have for long been over-com- 

8 Sydney Morning Herald, March 13, 1957. 

® The Australian government sometimes finds itself 
in this situation. ‘‘Mr. Casey is reported to have told 
Cabinet that Australia should consider the attitude of 


the United States before deciding to follow the British 
policy of trading with China. Mr. Casey told Cabinet 


that Australia’s destiny in the Pacific was closely tied 
to that of the United States. He referred to the defence 
pacts such as ANZUS and SEATO which Australia 


mitted in this part of the world, and are 
now heavily pre-occupied with problems 
nearer home. 4) Hence SEATO’s po- 
tential military strength depends almost 
wholly on American policy in a given 
situation, and it is dithcult to see how the 
existence of SEATO can have material 
influence on that policy. 

The military advantages brought by 
SEATO need to be weighed against its 
possible political disadvantages, or what 
seem to be political disadvantages to those 
countries which do not spontaneously en- 
dorse America’s Asian policies. 

SEATO'’s policy, under American lead- 
ership, impedes the relaxation of tensions 
between the communist and non-commu- 
nist countries of East Asia, tends to exacer- 
bate east-west hostility, and to divide Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand from the Asian 
members of the Commonwealth. 

Yet SEATO members have themselves 
agreed that today the main communist 
danger in the region is not external ag- 
gression but subversion in some form or 
another. 


“Now, although the immediate military 
threat to the Treaty area has become less 
evident, for the time being at least, we 
are faced with the unrelenting campaign 
against our ways of life that international 
communism is waging by other means. 
At different times, in various places, we 
see insurrection, terrorism, political pres- 
sure and propaganda, underground sub- 
version and loaded offers of economic co- 
operation, attempts to pervert and exploit 
the natural aspirations of free peoples 
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towards economic and social betterment. 


shared with America. For this reason any Australian 
decision to trade with Red China should be delayed, he 
said. He pointed out that the U.S. was strongly 
opposed to the British policy of trading with Communist 
China. An Australian decision to trade with Red China 
would not be well-received in the U.S."" Melbourne 
Herald, June 26, 1957. 
10 Second Annual Report. 
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All these activities threaten the de- 
clared objective of SEATO, which is: 


“to strengthen the fabric of peace and 
freedom and to uphold the principles of 
democracy, individual liberty, and the 
rule of law, and to promote the economic 
well-being and development of all peo- 
ples in the Treaty area.” 


It is evident from the text of the Treaty, 
and the speeches at SEATO conferences, 
that the word “subversion” is used in a 
loose and comprehensive way. There 
seem broadly to be three methods of in- 
ternal subversion that communists may 
use in Southeast Asia. 1) Armed insur- 
rection—the effort to paralyze or over- 
throw a regime by organized violence. 
This was for some time the policy in 
Malaya and the Philippines. 2) The use 
of more selective and restrained forms of 
intimidation or pressure, ¢.g., the organi- 
zation of “peaceful” strikes and demon- 
strations for political ends. There has 
lately been a good deal of this in Singa- 
pore. 3) The use of legal procedures, 
persuasion and propaganda, to win popu- 
lar support. This commonly involves the 
playing down of distinctive communist 
objectives as part of the effort to form a 
united front with nationalist or left-wing 
parties. This technique has had some 
major recent increase in Java. “Subver- 
sion from without” may take the form of 
external pressure designed to alienate 
frontier areas, particularly where the 
frontiers are ill-defined, the smuggling of 
military or other supplies to dissident 
groups, or propaganda campaigns, espe- 
cially by radio. 

In recent years the strong trend has 
been from overt violence to peaceful per- 
meation. This was perhaps first evident 
towards the end of 1951, though its full 


significance was masked by the continu- 
ing fighting in Korea and Indo-China. 
In September 1951 the Malayan Commu- 
nist Party issued its notable directive that 
henceforth political activity was to come 
first, and military activity second. Vio- 
lence must be restricted and selective to 
avoid further alienation of the masses. Be- 
fore long, communist insurgents through- 
out Southeast Asia changed to the same 
line, and since then the danger that any 
of the non-communist regimes would be 
overthrown by violence has been greatly 
reduced. The new tactics are particularly 
evident in Indo-China since the cease- 
fire. By the terms of the Geneva agree- 
ment, the representatives of North and 
South Viet Nam were to consult in July 
1955 on arrangements for nation-wide 
elections to be held not later than July 
1956. But Dr. Diem’s government in 
South Viet Nam refused to carry out this 
agreement on the grounds that it had not 
itself been a party to the Geneva agree- 
ment, and that in any case no truly free 
elections would be allowed by the Viet 
Minh government in the north. The 
communist response to the situation has 
been conciliatory. Both the Fatherland 
Front in the north of Viet Nam, and 
the Lao Dong (communist) Party which 
controls it, have renounced the use of 
force as a means of achieving the unity 
of Viet Nam. In Laos there was high 
tension between the central government 
and the Pathet Lao forces (communist- 
led) in the northern provinces. But in 
August 1956, after patient and concilia- 
tory negotiations, it was agreed that the 
Pathet Lao forces would be absorbed in 
the national army and that the two prov- 
inces they controlled would come under 
the administration of the national govern- 
ment. Whether this will provide the 
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communists with new opportunities for 
infiltration is another question.” 

How can SEATO deal with these vari- 
ous communist activities? Article IV, 2, 
provides: 


“If, in the opinion of any of the Parties, 
the inviolability or the integrity of the 
territory or the sovereignty or political in- 
dependence of any Party in the Treaty 
area or any other State or territory . . . is 
threatened in any way other than by 
armed attack or is affected or threatened 
by any fact or situation which might en- 
danger the peace of the area, the Parties 
shall consult immediately in order to 
agree on the measures which should be 
taken for the common defence.” 


This is indeed a compendious list of the 
situations which should prompt consulta- 
tion. It has been remarked that it reads 
rather like a description of the actual sit- 
uation in most parts of the area today and 
it is therefore surprising that SEATO has 
not been in continuous consultation. 

Yet the Treaty sets limits to SEATO 
intervention. Article II suggests some of 
these. It states it to be an objective of 
the Treaty “to prevent and counter sub- 
versive activities directed from without 
against [the Parties’| territorial integrity 
and political stability”. 

Is it to be assumed that all subversive 
activities are “directed from without”? If 
the word “subversion” has any meaning 
it was surely the method by which the 
last two regimes in Thailand came to 
power. But it was hardly “directed from 
without”; it has not affected Thailand’s 
territorial integrity and has given Thai- 
land some years of comparative stability. 
Nor does “direction from without” neces- 
sarily increase the militance of commu- 
nist movements. In India—and probably 


41 There has been some delay and friction in carrying out this agreement. 


of the Pathet Lao. 


in Indonesia—‘“direction from without” 
has had a moderating effect on the local 
communist parties. It is today more im- 
portant for the national interests of the 
Soviet Union and China to have Mr. 
Nehru and Mr. Soekarno leading neu- 
tralist nations, denouncing western mili- 
tary alliances and advocating the Five 
Principles, than to strengthen the com- 
munist parties in India and Indonesia. 
In recent elections in India, Soviet and 
Chinese communist leaders have praised 
both the foreign and domestic policy of 
Mr. Nehru, and there has been an at- 
mosphere of increasing friendliness be- 
tween Moscow, Peking and Delhi. In 
these circumstances it is getting harder 
for the Indian communists to attack 
their own government without devi- 
ating from the international communist 
line. For all these reasons there are many 
pitfalls in the way of an anti-subversion 
campaign in Southeast Asia. 

Perhaps the most important limitation 
on the scope of such a campaign is that, 
under Article IV, 3, SEATO can take 
no action on the territory of any desig- 
nated state—or, of course, on the territory 
of any non-members “except at the invi- 
tation or with the consent of the Govern- 
ment concerned”. This tends to restrict 
SEATO’s anti-subversion activities to 
about one-fifth of the people in the area, 
except in so far as radio and other means 
of information and propaganda can ig- 
nore national frontiers. 

Hence perhaps the biggest problem ot 
“subversion” exists in those countries 
where the communist party is legal and 
relies mainly on legal activities to win 
support. The communist party’s electoral 
successes in India are thus far very lim- 
ited. In the elections earlier this year it 
increased its vote from 5° to 9°% of the 


It is hard to assess the present influence 
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total votes cast, and won office in the 
state of Kerala. But the Congress Party 
won a higher percentage of total votes 
than in the last election, and increased its 
representation in the central Parliament, 
where it now holds 366 seats, or three- 
quarters of the total. And in Kerala, 
where the communists won 17 more seats 
than Congress, they polled 100,000 less 
votes. 

In Indonesia the communist prospects 
seem much brighter. Here the new tactic 
of giving support, however limited and 
conditional, to non-communist neutralist 
governments has made at least temporary 
collaboration possible between commu- 
nist and non-communist parties. Dr. 


Soekarno would hardly have accepted 
communist collaboration in 1948, but to- 
day about one-quarter of the members of 
the new National Council, set up as a 
“bridge between the Government and the 


people”, are communists or communist 
sympathizers. And at the regional elec- 
tions held in Java during July and August 
this year, the communists won a series of 
spectacular successes. In a number of dis- 
tricts they won more votes than all the 
other parties combined. 

The communist successes in Java raise 
interesting possibilities. As communist 
parties in Southeast Asia, prompted by 
a sense of realism and opportunism, be- 
come more moderate in words and deeds, 
they tend to become respectable in the 
eyes of non-communists. ‘They are thus 
given fuller opportunities to organize 
popular support and to win key posts in 
the administration. If the non-communist 
regimes then suffer any serious setback in 
their economic programs the communists 
may be able to take over the government 
in a comparatively smooth and constitu- 
tional fashion. 

One of the objectives of SEATO is “to 


uphold the principles of democracy, in- 
dividual liberty, and the rule of law”. 
Perhaps this is a little romantic in South- 
east Asia. It is not merely that some 
SEATO members do not always con- 
sistently and completely adhere to these 
principles. It goes much deeper than that. 
Since the achievement of political inde- 
pendence, most governments in East Asia 
are preoccupied with economic questions. 
They rightly feel that if their countries 
are to have stature as well as status, and 
if they are to move towards economic 
equality with the highly-developed coun- 
tries, they must concentrate all their ener- 
gies on the effort to achieve the fastest 
possible rate of economic growth. But 
such a program demands great sacrifices 
from their citizens. It means that individ- 
uals must sacrifice their present pleasure 
for the sake of their nation’s future eco- 
nomic strength. It means savings and 
investments on a scale that may even fur- 
ther depress the present deplorably low 
level of living. It is not a matter of sav- 
ing to become rich, but of saving and 
remaining poor, since it will be a long 
time before the present generation will 
reap personal tangible benefits from the 
reservoirs and power plants and steel 
mills being built. It is very much a ques- 
tion whether most people in Southeast 
Asia will be ready to make these sacrifices 
for the nation without a good deal of 
compulsion. In other words, if the new 
Asian nations want to catch up fast they 
may have to give up many of the civil and 
political liberties we treasure in the west 
in the interests of national and economic 
strength. It is important to remember 
that while for us in the west the most 
important division in the world today is 
between democracy and communism, to 
East Asians the most important division 
is between the few nations that are rich 
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and the many that are poor. If the non- 
communist countries of Asia are therefore 
resolved to give first place to reducing 
their economic inequality with the west, 
they may need to move further in the 
direction of authoritarianism. This may 
be what Dr. Soekarno has in mind when 
he advocates a “guided democracy” for 
Indonesia. 

This does not mean that the nations of 
Southeast Asia must accept a communist 
or military dictatorship. Still less does 
it mean that they must be integrated in 
an international communist bloc. The 
form of the authoritarianism may vary in 
type and degree from country to country. 
And the hope that there may be authority 
without terror, and authority based on 
national ambitions rather than on an in- 
ternational ideology hostile to the west, 
will surely heavily depend on economic 
achievement. If non-communist coun- 


tries can equal or surpass the rate of 
economic growth in under-developed ter- 
ritories under communist control, it is 


unlikely that they will want to surrender 
their independence to Moscow or Peking. 
Their economic progress must depend 
mainly on their own efforts, but at critical 
points it may depend on the technical and 
economic aid and the political under- 
standing and sympathy of the west. It 
seems more likely that the future of 
Southeast Asia will be decided in the 
fields of economics and politics than in 
the fields of war. But SEATO is not well 
designed to deal with these problems. It 
is designed in the west, controlled by the 
west, and inspired by the western, not 
the Asian, view of basic values. It is not 
a suitable vehicle for economic or techni- 
cal aid. If these assumptions are correct, 
SEATO’s usefulness is strictly limited. 
It may provide useful opportunities for 
joint defense planning for countries on 
the periphery of Asia, and this planning 
would perhaps be more effective if it were 
carried on with the minimum of publicity 
and ostentation. 
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Wuirtney T. Perkins 


In the Indonesian case, involving con- 
tention before the Security Council be- 
tween Asian nationalism and a western 
democracy, the UN was a significant in- 
fluence in a process of political change. 
The Netherlands, having resorted with 
apparent success to the use of force, 
finally agreed to withdraw from Indo- 
nesia. Despite the fighting, this case 
illustrates the perennial problem uf peace- 
ful change—how is legitimacy trans- 
ferred? What non-military pressures and 
inducements are required to bring about 
the renunciation of a position which is 
legally and militarily defensible? 

The UN was confronted in this case 


with conflicting value-claims presented by 
governments which were too weak to seal 
their contentions with armed force or 


with iron curtains. It is this kind of 
situation which best tests the vitality of 
the world organization and its capacity 
for justice. In this type of interaction 
between democratic governments and the 
UN emerge some of the essential ele- 
ments of a world political process. In 
some such fashion, one day a world or- 
ganization less impeded by shells of sov- 
ereignty may be able more regularly to 
reach and respond to desires and demands 
generated within free societies. 

The major decisions regarding Indo- 
nesia—both the decision to resort to force 
and the ultimate acceptance of a settle- 
ment—were made in the Netherlands. 
The responses of this democratic state to 
the emergence of the Indonesian Repub- 
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lic and to the actions of the Security 
Council are not without relevance for 
other western democracies, as their inter- 
ests and values are challenged by forces 
claiming legitimacy. 

For these reasons, and because discus- 
sions of this subject in English have devel- 
«ped a better understanding of Indonesian 
sentiments than of the development of 
Dutch policy, it seems worthwhile to 
examine the Indonesian story in terms of 
the influences which affected the critical 
decisions of the Netherlands, with a view 
particularly to determining the role of the 
UN. The epithets of “imperialism” and 
“colonialism” or even “paternalism” are 
not adequate substitutes for understand- 
ing of the complex of purposes and poli- 
cies which existed within the Nether- 
lands. One need not be an apologist for 
colonialism to appreciate that the demo- 
cratic system and values of the Dutch 
people contributed as much as stubborn- 
ness or avarice to their difficulty in work- 
ing out a solution to their Indonesian 
dilemma. 

Having seen the outcome, we need 
have little doubt that the solution finally 
reached in Indonesia was the only one 
possible. The force of Asian nationalism 
has been demonstrated by the failure of 
various attempts to confine it to safer 
or more convenient channels. The peo- 
ple of the Netherlands, however, lacking 
both hindsight and detachment, had to 
be convinced by their own failures that 
no better solution could be reached with- 
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out unbearable sacrifice. Their prolonged 
refusal to accept this conclusion was due 
not only to the pride of power and pres- 
tige, or to economic self-interest; in psy- 
chological jargon, the super-ego as well 
as the id was involved. Voluntary with- 
drawal of the Netherlands as a political 
force in Indonesia would have meant 
renunciation of the strong belief—its 
strength rather than its validity is rele- 
vant here—that the Netherlands was 
engaged in a mission of service to the 
Indonesian people. Had the Republic 
been regarded as a genuine and capable 
expression of Indonesian aspirations, the 
adjustment would have been less difficult, 
for the required renunciation of national 
advantage would not have been com- 
pounded by loss of self-respect. As it was, 
concessions to the Republic were widely 
regarded in the Netherlands as capitula- 
tions to evil, involving sacrifice of the 
Indonesians, as well as of the considerable 
Dutch population in the Indies. 

Because the Netherlands is a democ- 
racy, its ability to take drastic action was 
limited both by a stubbornness of prin- 
ciple and a stickiness of process. The 
vital integrity of the Dutch nation set the 
limits of Indonesian policies. Either 
abandonment and repudiation of the mis- 
sion there or ruthless suppression of In- 
donesian aspirations would have struck 
at the heart of the values of the Dutch 
people. They were incapable of shedding 
the illusions which compelled their ef- 
forts until they had groped and probed 
their way through to the unmistakable 
realities of Indonesian sentiment. Few 
of them recognized in the UN any sub- 
stitute or supplement for the integrity of 
their own purposes and judgments. Some 
did realize, however, that the relative 
detachment and perspective possible to 
the UN enabled it to supply from with- 


out pressures which could not be effec- 
tively generated within the Netherlands, 
and which, in all of their grossness, re- 
flected realities to which the Netherlands 
herself could not give proper weight. 
The political process of the Netherlands 
merged, for the most part unwillingly 
and unwittingly, with the processes of 
the international organization, and with 
the struggle to win the consent of the 
Indonesian people, to produce the Indo- 
nesian settlement. 

Even in tranquil times, the people of 
Holland could not have been altogether 
unaware that their position in Indonesia 
was ultimately dependent upon the ac- 
ceptance of its legitimacy by the Indo- 
nesians, by their own people, and by those 
upon whose will and strength depended 
the defense of legitimacy in international 
relations. However, their inability to 
control the large tides of world politics 
led them to concentrate with determined 
impassivity upon domestic rust en orde, 
hoping to keep the tacit sanction of the 
world’s conservative forces. All fell into 
the maw of world conflict in 1941. After- 
wards, the Dutch found it necessary to 
gain renewed acceptance of their tenure 
from the Indonesians, and to do so under 
the scrutiny of a UN which gave organ- 
ized expression to assumptions regarding 
the attitudes of a dependent people quite 
the opposite of their own. 

In 1945 the situation which confronted 
the Dutch in Indonesia presented such a 
radical and unexpected challenge that 
even the more liberal and _ perceptive 
failed to understand its meaning. In the 
years preceding the Second World War, 
censervative Dutch governments had suc- 
ceeded in keeping the Indies quiet. The 
political development which followed the 
First World War was braked to a halt so 
sharply that, in terms of Indonesian ex- 
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pectations, it seemed to have been re- 
versed, After several years at a standstill, 
Welter, the Colonial Minister, was sup- 
ported by all parties except the Socialists 
and the Communists in refusing even to 
study the possibility of liberalizing the 
government. Sukarno, Sjahrir and Hatta 
were politically quarantined and largely 
forgotten. It was easy to shrug off na- 
tionalism as an expression of a frustrated 
few who had lost touch with their own 
people. When the Socialist parliamentary 
spokesman on colonial policy pathetically 
insisted that the nationalist movement 
was not confined to a small group of in- 
tellectuals but was “clearly a reflection of 
what is living in the masses”, “a move- 
ment which reaches to nearly all of Indo- 
nesian society”, there was laughter in the 
lower house.’ 

The Dutch were less complacent when 
they were impelled by world events to 
look at the Indies in their global setting, 
in relation to the balance of power and to 
major ideological currents, but such por- 
tents only increased the fatalistic rigidity 
of their policy. Colijn, who was both 
the political and the intellectual leader 
of conservatism in colonial policy, could 
see “that since the beginning of this cen- 
tury not only has European influence in 
Asia come to a stop, but in our time the 
stream is drifting in the opposite direc- 
tion”, and that the people of the Indies 
“feel that they are a part of Asia”. This 
meant, he insisted, that they must be con- 
vinced “that the authority of the Nether- 
lands is as fixed in the Indies as Mont 
Blanc in the Alps”. Most of the Dutch 
rejected any contrary evidence or sur- 
mise, even when about to be over- 
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whelmed by war. Just before the Nazi 
invasion of the Netherlands, the Colonial 
Minister, insisting that the Indies were 
an oasis of rust en orde in a region of 
unrest and disorder, urged the members 
of parliament to limit their criticism, 
lest outsiders think that “Dutch leader- 
ship demonstrated a deficiency that was 
recognized and admitted in our own 


group”. 

This attitude did not prevail in the post- 
war government. The political strength 
of the stand-pat conservatives was so un- 
dermined that Welter and Gerbrandy, 
the wartime Prime Minister, were forced 
to become embittered leaders of an extra- 
parliamentary movement which tried to 
arouse public sentiment against the gov- 
ernment and party leadership. The pro- 
nounced change in Dutch policy took 
place while the government was out of 
touch with the electorate and was in- 
duced by the imperatives of the Nether- 
lands’ international situation. H. J. van 
Mook, who became Colonial Minister in 
the government in exile, took the lead in 
pointing out that the future of the Neth- 
erlands in Indonesia was “no longer the 
affair of those two countries alone and 
never again would be”, and calling atten- 
tion to the anti-colonial sentiment in the 
United States.’ The well-known message 
of Queen Wilhelmina of December 6, 
1942, was intended to appease world, and 
particularly American, opinion. While it 
was vague enough to enable a conserva- 
tive such as Gerbrandy to render it almost 
meaningless,’ it made explicit the premise 
which was, of necessity, fundamental to 
Dutch policy: “no political unity nor na- 
tional cohesion can continue to exist 

* Handelingen, Tweede Kamer, 1939-40, p. 
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which is not supported by the voluntary 
acceptance and the faith of the great ma- 
jority of the citizenry.” Most of the 


Dutch supposed that this described the: 


attitudes of the Indonesians, rather than 
prescribing the conditions for their own 
departure, but they could not preclude an 
eventual challenge to their leadership. 
The exiled government was unsure 
what limits might be set for its policies 
by the people of either realm. In the 
Netherlands, where a vigorous exchange 
of political ideas was carried out in the 
resistance press and among the interned 
leadership, sentiment seemed to have 
shifted to the left. The Queen replaced 
the conservative Gerbrandy cabinet by a 
government in which the Socialist influ- 
ence was strong. The Prime Minister, 
Professor Schermerhorn of the Engineer- 
ing College at Delft, was a new figure in 
Dutch politics who had become known 


as a promoter of reform in the party sys- 
tem. He joined the Labor Party, which 
aspired to unite the left. The new cabi- 
net had only two Catholic members and 
none of the conservative Calvinists who 
had been leading figures in pre-war gov- 


ernments. It was more liberal in its atti- 
tude toward Indonesia than any Dutch 
government formed under normal condi- 
tions could have been, but its ability to 
carry out a liberal policy was limited by 
its lack of a mandate from the parliament 
and the electorate and the political inex- 
perience of some of its members. 

Unlike pre-war Dutch leaders, both 
van Mook, the top man in Indonesia, and 
Logemann, who became Minister of 
Overseas Territories at van Mook’s sug- 
gestion, had long been convinced of the 
necessity of rapid political development 
in the Indies. In 1930, as members of a 
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group of liberal civil servants, they had 
advocated the establishment of a self- 
governing “Indonesian Commonwealth”, 
and when challenged to do so by Indo- 
nesian nationalists, they had gone so far 
as to declare for full independence for 
Indonesia. They had insisted, to be sure, 
on certain essential conditions: the Neth- 
erlands should not abandon Indonesia to 
inevitable chaos, and ultimately to annex- 
ation by greedy neighbors, by withdraw- 
ing while it still lacked a strong economic 
and social structure.” 

When they became responsible for 
Dutch Indonesian policy, van Mook and 
Logemann were confronted with the im- 
plicit contradiction in this, accentuated 
both by the pre-war stagnation of Dutch 
policy and by the effects of the war. They 
had to find or develop Indonesian leaders 
who, without spurning the indispensable 
assistance and advice of the Dutch, would 
be able to rouse the energies of their peo- 
ple in the task of building a strong state. 
And throughout a difficult and delicate 
period of transition, lest all be lost 
through foolhardiness or inaction, the 
Dutch people had to be persuaded, con- 
trary to the pre-war myth, that there was 
no surer way to preserve the best fruits 
of their long connection with Indonesia. 
As it happened, this task had to be begun 
without physical control of the area, with- 
out sufficient insight into the effects of 
Dutch defeat and Japanese occupation, 
and in relation to an operating Indone- 
sian government which was immediately 
regarded as a weak and unworthy enemy 
rather than the indispensable collabo- 
rator. Logemann called Sukarno a typi- 
cal representative of Fascist ideology and 
a traitor to the national independence 
movement, and claimed that his only ad- 
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herents were youths armed by the Japa- 
nese.’ But it was soon evident that In- 
donesian talent and leadership were not 
willing to repudiate the Republic. “Mod- 
erates” would not reciprocate the good 
will which the liberal Dutch leaders so 
eagerly displayed. A “completely closed 
community” confronted van Mook on his 
return to Batavia.” 

When the government found that it 
must enter into negotiations with sup- 
porters of the Republic, it did so as an 
expedient tactic, pending changes in In- 
donesian attitudes and the relaxation of 
external pressures, rather than as a funda- 
mental change of policy. In defending 
before parliament the decision to talk 
with Sjahrir, Logemann said that the 
government would never speak “with the 
Republican regime as such nor with irrec- 
oncilables”, but that certain men within 
the Republican group would be “com- 
pletely ready to work with the legal au- 
thority under changed circumstances”. At 
any rate, he continued, the decision to 
negotiate rather than use force to re- 
store order was dictated by the attitude 
of the British and American govern- 
ments. Should the talks with Sjahrir 
collapse, he was convinced that the gov- 
ernment could “count on international 
agreement with the measures which 
would then be necessary . . . to secure 
the unity of the Kingdom” and “would 
not then stand alone against the fullness 
of the Indonesian people”. Despite the 
implicit threat in this, Logemann never- 
theless warned against hasty resort to 
arms: advocates of the use of force, he 
said, “fail to realize that such a policy 
would completely estrange us from the 
national movement”, while world opin- 
ion “hinders in all sorts of ways any ac- 
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tion by force to liquidate this conflict”. 

In the critical months following the 
defeat of Japan, this liberal government 
was unable to present a plan which might 
rally the constructive energies of the In- 
donesian people. The declaration of No- 
vember 6, 1945, was vague and guarded 
in its references to an Indonesian state, 
while stressing the need for Dutch assist- 
ance. The statement of February 10, 
1946, contemplated the establishment of 
an Indonesian Commonwealth as a step 
toward eventual self-determination, but a 
period of preparation was envisaged 
which might last for most of “the span 
of work of the generation now arising”.” 
It made no provision for the Republic 
and could not compete in appeal with 
its existing independence. Indonesians 
could not rely simply upon personal as- 
surances that Dutch authority, once re- 
established, would not be abused and per- 
petuated, nor could they count on the 
ability of the liberal elements to gain the 
support of the Dutch parliament and 
electorate. 

A possible approach to a settlement did 
exist, nevertheless, in common recogni- 
tion that the will of the people must ulti- 
mately prevail. Some of the leaders of 
the Republic were anxious that fanati- 
cism and banditry should be checked. It 
was at least conceivable that responsible 
men from both sides might cooperate in 
making it possible to determine the will 
of the people. Negotiations were con- 
ducted on this basis. There may have 
been good faith, although Indonesians 
would now prefer to believe that they 
contemplated compromise only as a tem- 
porary tactic, while the Dutch cast doubt 
on their sincerity by their later actions, 
after their power increased. 
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Probably the best chance for a real 
agreement came in March and April 
1946. Both sides then agreed that the 
Republic should become part of a federal 
state of Indonesia which in turn would 
be in Union with the Netherlands as an 
equal partner. Van Mook also seems to 
have secured from Sjahrir what he be- 
lieved to be the critical commitment to 
work with the Dutch in restoring law 
and order. But van Mook and Sjahrir 
were reaching out to shake hands from 
precarious perches, each on a limb far 
from the main trunk of sentiment in his 
country. During subsequent negotiations 
in the Netherlands, van Mook and the 
Dutch cabinet decided not to go through 
with an agreement. They were unwill- 
ing, in the face of coming elections, to 
make an issue of their concessions. Van 
Mook, who played a stronger personal 
role in this than his position outside of 
Dutch politics seemed to warrant, has 
suggested that his conclusion that politi- 
cal prudence was necessary at this time 
may have been his greatest mistake.” 
After this, the more liberal Dutch leaders 
were less able to command the confidence 
of Indonesians, as their support in the 
Netherlands was found to be shaky and 
declining, as the limited capital of good 
will was dissipated in misunderstandings, 
and as Dutch military power became 
more menacing to the Republic and more 
tempting to the Netherlands. 

The Dutch elections of 1946, in which 
Indonesian policy did not become a major 
issue, were a severe blow to the Labor 
Party and marked the beginning of a de- 
cline which was not reversed until 1952. 
Policy toward Indonesia had to be devel- 
oped in a coalition cabinet in which the 
Catholic Party, itself a conglomerate of 
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various interests, was the indispensable 
core. In order to secure the two-thirds 
majority required to amend the constitu- 
tion, it became necessary in 1948 to in- 
clude in the cabinet, in addition to the 
Catholics and Laborites, the revamped 
Liberals and one of the conservative Prot- 
estant parties. It thus became increasingly 
difficult to carry through concessions 
toward the Republic, unless it should 
appear that they were unavoidable. 
The new cabinet of 1946, with Beel, a 
Catholic, as Prime Minister, sent his pred- 
ecessor, Schermerhorn, to Indonesia as 
head of a Commission General in which 
the major forces in the Parliament were 
represented, to assist van Mook in further 
negotiations. The desire of the British 
to withdraw their troops without leaving 
chaos, the eagerness of the Dutch to get 
them out, the optimistic and amateurish 
idealism of Schermerhorn, and the deter- 
mination of van Mook to grasp any lin- 
gering chance for a solution in coopera- 
tion with moderate elements of the Re- 
public, made possible the formulation 
which became known as the Linggadjati 
Agreement. The negotiators gave most 
of their attention to defining the future 
role of the Republic within Indonesia and 
of Indonesia within the Union, hoping 
that agreement on the outcome would 
make it possible to work through the 
difficult transition period immediately 
ahead. The Dutch expended considerable 
diplomatic currency in their insistence on 
the rather remote and abstract matter of 
the position of the Queen as Head of the 
Union, but they did not attempt to secure 
explicit agreement on the responsibility 
or the means for preserving tolerable con- 
ditions during a transition period. By 
recognizing the de facto authority of the 
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Republic they cast doubt upon their right 
and responsibility to exercise sovereignty 
pending the formation of the United 
States of Indonesia. The article to which 
they referred on this point was so obscure 
that as read by Republican sympathizers 
it does not countenance the interpretation 
which was taken for granted in the Neth- 
erlands.* There is no mention, either in 
the agreement or in the minutes of the 
negotiations, of the issue which precipi- 
tated the first military action—the use of 
Dutch troops in police measures within 
territory administered by the Republic. 
The agreement referred, rather, to the 
removal and reduction of Dutch forces. 
The provision for arbitration, inserted 
rather hastily on Republican insistence, 
also cast doubt on the claim to full sov- 
ereignty. 

Any hope that such concessions would 
strengthen the position of the moderates 
in the Republic and thus make possible 
the cooperative implementation of the 
agreement was dashed by the treatment 
which the Linggadjati Agreement re- 
ceived in the lower house at The Hague. 
The parliamentary leaders, facing emo- 
tional opposition from a large section of 
the press and public, tried to wrap and 
tie the uncertain future with conditions 
and reservations. After the seventeen 
articles of Linggadjati had been “eluci- 
dated” at length by the Commission Gen- 
eral and in two long ministerial speeches, 
the Second Chamber authorized the gov- 
ernment to bind itself to “nothing more 
or other than that which was agreed to 
according to the elucidation . . . with 
unabbreviated consideration” of the dec- 
laration.” The seventeen articles thus be- 
came for the Netherlands some twenty 
pages of qualifications and circumlocu- 
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tions. When the agreement was finally 
signed in March 1947, each side acknowl- 
edged that the other was binding itself 
to its own interpretation. 

In its reservations, the Netherlands 
stressed its concern to gain “the most 
strict guarantee for the care of the inter- 
ests intrusted to her” previous to evacua- 
tion, but did not give notice of an 
intention to extend its military control in 
order to secure those rights. The demand 
for a joint police force and the military 
action which followed its rejection cannot 
conclusively be reconciled even with the 
Dutch version of Linggadjati. Although 
this inevitably raises the possibility of 
bad faith on the part of the Dutch nego- 
tiators, it probably was not simply a case 
of calculated deception, even on the part 
of those who were capable of cool calcula- 
tion. The Dutch negotiators were still act- 
ing on the wishful assumption that the 
Republic was not the accepted symbol and 
spokesman for Indonesian nationalism, 
but a power structure which had taken 
premature and distorted form as a result 
of the circumstances of the end of the 
war. The Indonesians with whom they 
were negotiating represented the more 
moderate and responsible influences in 
the Republic. Some of them, van Mook 
thought, in their desire to promote genu- 
ine freedom and welfare for Indonesia, 
were seeking release from the compul- 
sions exerted by extremists. This could 
not be an avowed objective of the nego- 
tiations; what could be and was attempted 
was to give assurances regarding the 
eventual position of the Republic in Indo- 
nesia and the relationship of Indonesia 
to the Netherlands which might convince 
these Indonesians that Dutch objectives 
were not incompatible with their own, 
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and enable them to try more confidently 
to deal with the extremists or to escape 
from them. No agreement could have 
been reached had an attempt been made 
to spell out the right of the Netherlands 
to preserve order. The Dutch presumed, 
and had to be content to presume, that it 
was understood by those with whom they 
were dealing that the Agreement re- 
mained within the context of continued 
Dutch sovereignty, with the implication 
that conditions would not be permitted 
to become intolerable. The government 
regarded Linggadjati more as a promise 
of special privileges to individuals than 
as a formal treaty between equals. When 
things did not work out as they had 
hoped, the Dutch did not feel obliged to 
confine their conduct within its letter. 
They felt that their moral obligations to 
the individuals involved would be met 
by their adherence to the agreed objec- 
tives and their willingness to work with 
them toward these objectives. Schermer- 
horn, at least, was surprised and shocked 
by the bitter charges of bad faith made 
by the Indonesians with whom he had 
tried to establish a confidential personal 
relationship. 

The dilemma of the Dutch negotiators 
reflected the inability of the Netherlands 
to produce, or even to permit, clear deci- 
sions of the sort which could strengthen 
the hands of van Mook and his associates 
in Indonesia.” The same internal divi- 
sions which delayed and qualified the 
commitment to independence also inhib- 
ited the exercise of Dutch power in Indo- 
nesia. “We were not only afraid of the 
outward appearance of returning to the 
old domination,’ van Mook wrote in 
retrospect, “we did not know for certain 
of each other, whether the desire for it 
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was present or might be awakened or 
strengthened by the police action.”” As 
often happens when the status quo is 
crumbling, inability to make political de- 
cisions bold and decisive enough to estab- 
lish and hold a new position against’ the 
eroding forces led to successive acts 
of desperation, each of which seemed 
unavoidable, and each of which was des- 
tined to prove insufficient. 

The mounting urgency of several pres- 
sures culminated in the first military 
action. The shortage of rice in the areas 
occupied by the Dutch and the rapid 
drain of precious exchange required to 
command imports, in that desperate sea- 
son which evoked the Marshall Plan, the 
budgetary expense of maintaining a large 
army in Indonesia, the physical damage 
and the psychological tension caused by 
sporadic clashes with irregular forces of 
the Republic—these combined in their 
precipitant effect both with the construc- 
tive political purpose of van Mook and 
Schermerhorn and with the desire of 
many Dutch to crush the Republic. There 
was no strong resistance in the Nether- 
lands to a course of action leading to the 
use of force. All parties except the Com- 
munists give their support to raising and 
maintaining in Indonesia an army, in- 
cluding draftees, of over 100,000 men, ex- 
clusive of the locally-recruited KNIL.” 

The presentation of a strong set of 
“final” demands preceded the military 
action by nearly two months, during 
which the Republic was clearly under 
threat of force and the Dutch were seek- 
ing to justify rather than avoid its use. 
This was important especially in two 
quarters—the Dutch Labor party and the 
United States. The United States note of 
June 28 caused postponement.” Loge- 


2 J. deKadt, De Indonesische Tragedie, Amsterdam, 
1949, Pp. 146. 
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mann, who had become the Laborite 
spokesman in parliament, eventually con- 
cluded, on the basis of telephoned reports 
from Schermerhorn, that there was no 
alternative to the use of force.” “War”, 
he said, “is the most fruitless and 
sometimes the most inevitable of all 
solutions.”” But he drew from the gov- 
ernment explicit and reiterated assurance 
that it would be vigilant to keep the ac- 
tion limited.” 

In Indonesia, however, while the ac- 
tion was still under way, not only van 
Mook, but the liberal Laborite Schermer- 
horn as well, decided that its objectives 
should be extended. To plan a limited 
action had seemed tactically necessary 
both for military and for political reasons, 
because troop strength had been consid- 
ered insufficient to take the Republican 
capital in the same onslaught as the criti- 
cal food-producing areas. Van Mook had 
hoped that this show of strength and 
determination might bring the long- 
desired change of Republican leadership 
or an internal conflict. But when it went 
smoothly in its military aspects while 
achieving no visible effect on the leader- 
ship of the Republic, there seemed to be 
strong reasons to change tactics by 
launching a second engulfing wave.” 

The intervention of the UN came 
while the cabinet was divided on this 
issue; although the Laborites seem al- 
ready to have blocked the plan to renew 
the action, the Security Council’s action 
placed the seal of finality on this deci- 
sion.” The military objectives originally ° 
set had been almost, but not completely, 
reached when the action was stopped. — 

21 Socialisme en Democratie, Januaty 1949, Pp. 3. 

22 Handelingen, Tweede Kamer, 1946-47, p. 2086, 
2093, 2106. 

3 Ibid., p. 2134. 
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The UN thus began its active partici- 
pation in the Indonesian story in the role 
of an obstacle to action which Dutch 
leadership considered necessary. Its pres- 
tige was not without effect, but the Dutch 
government could not admit inability to 
handle the situation with at least as much 
fairness and finesse as the UN. They 
could not conceive that their own pur- 
poses and actions violated the Charter, 
nor that the UN had a right of interven- 
tion. Prime Minister Beel recalled the 
reputation of the Netherlands as a pala- 
din of international law and cooperation 
and said that it should avoid, insofar as 
possible, any action which would weaken 
the UN and the structure of international 
law, but the government was careful to 
tell the Security Council that the action 
had been stopped “on humanitarian 
grounds, not because it recognized the 
jurisdiction of the Council”.* 

The Labor party, however, was not 
unaware of the usefulness of international 
intervention. Schermerhorn had consid- 
ered it a preferable alternative to the mili- 
tary action, but felt powerless to bring it 
about. After the Security Council came 
into the picture, Logemann told the Sec- 
ond Chamber that the influence of out- 
siders was a “political fact” which the 
Netherlands could not and should not 
avoid. Despite the bias and misinforma- 
tion which it reflected, it was an essential 
help. The Netherlands “had to go over 
to radical liquidation of the colonial rela- 
tionship, in spite of the fact that many 
reasonable considerations certainly con- 
tinued to plead for a slower tempo”, but 
the Dutch people as a whole had not been 
A. M. Joekes, Socialisme en Democratie, October 1947; 
deKadt, op. cit., p. 149; van Mook, op. cit., p. 187. 
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able “to muster the political elan” re- 
quired.” Van Mook, on the other hand, 
insisted that the action of the UN made 
relations with the Republic more diffi- 
cult.” Certainly, it was a hindrance to 
the Dutch in putting pressure on the Re- 
public, but it did not, as will be pointed 
out, prevent a test of its essential strength, 
and it helped them to accept the outcome. 

The strong Dutch objections to UN 
action, on both legal and moral grounds, 
were ineffectual. While it was quite true 
that the Republic was not, according to 
Linggadjati, itself to be independent, but 
was to become a member of the inde- 
pendent federation, the Dutch could not 
plausibly rely on this agreement with the 
Republic to disprove the Republic’s claim 
that it was the heart and symbol of Indo- 
nesian nationalism or to legitimize the 
use of force against it. Nor was it con- 
vincing, while using force with success, 
to make the moral case of a small state 
seeking protection from arbitrary and 
irresponsible actions. 

There is inherent in the powers and 
functions of the Security Council the pos- 
sibility that it will take action based on 
the ideological prejudices and the politi- 
cal interests of its leading members which 
does injustice to the rights of a small 
state, and which prevents the exercise of 
power by local forces, without providing 
for an adequate alternative. Assuming 
its competence, the function of the UN 
in a clash of arms is to cut it short and 
to help the parties achieve a durable solu- 
tion compatible with the principles of the 
Charter. This requires the use of pres- 
sure upon a party which persists in a 
resort to arms, to compel it to desist, but 
it is not equally clear that the UN must 
prevent the party which resorted to force 


2 Handelingen, Tweede Kamer, 1947-48, p. 68 ff, 
71 ff. 


from benefiting from its use. If it tries 
to do so, lacking means to preserve order 
and to compel acceptance of an alterna- 
tive solution, it may by its own action 
impede a settlement and prolong or in- 
tensify chaos and bloodshed. If it does 
not, the success of force may encourage 
aggression. In this case, it proved pos- 
sible to find a middle course which 
avoided these dangers. 

In claiming that the UN was capable 
not only of flouting the letter of the do- 
mestic jurisdiction clause but also of 
impeding an equitable settlement, the 
Dutch had to show that they could better 
work out a solution in conformity with 
the principles of the Charter. They 
gained new opportunities to do so as a 
result of the military action. The eco- 
nomic pressure on the Dutch-occupied 
areas was relieved and that on the Re- 
public correspondingly increased. But 
while it was even more necessary, after 
the military action, if they were to retain 
or regain the confidence of influential 
Indonesians, to show that they would not 
abuse their power, their military success 
and the intervention of the Security 
Council encouraged them in the fool- 
hardy belief that the Republic owed its 
strength largely to coercion and to the 
support of outside forces, and that it 
might be contained and brought un- 
der control by the establishment in 
Dutch-controlled territory of states which 
would give expression to “moderate” 
nationalism. 

The peril in this approach was appar- 
ent to Logemann. It was not enough, 
he warned, to find a few former officials 
who would be willing to cooperate; 
rather, the vital question was: “Where 
will the national movement stand? If 
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it stands in opposition, as it did under 
the colonial regime, then we must realize 
that there can be only a colonial regime, 
and no democracy.” He feared that the 
government would resume negotiations 
“without faith and without conviction”.” 
The official voice of the Netherlands in 
the Security Council spoke in tones which 
contrasted sharply with those of Loge- 
mann. Van Kleffens tried to dispose of 
the Republic with scornful excoriation. 
He professed surprise that its government 
was “still being taken seriously here”. 
About all it had was its radio, he said— 
“a microphone, but no authority; a voice, 
but no allegiance; arms, but no adminis- 
tration; terror, but neither peace nor jus- 
tice... . The truth is that this Republican 
Government does not embody an idea, 
but only its own short-lived, personal 
vested interests.”” A challenge and de- 
fiance such as this, to the claims of the 
Republic, to the sympathies and under- 
standings which prevailed in the outside 
world, and to the insights of an impor- 
tant group within the Dutch government 
itself, demanded to be put to a test. 
While the will of the Indonesian peo- 
ple was a criterion which both sides 
professed to accept, there were sharp dif- 
ferences as to the conditions under which 
it should be determined. Both sides feared 
that Indonesian feelings would not prove 
strong enough to assert themselves in 
opposition to prevailing political and mili- 
tary power. A completely free expres- 
sion of preference seemed impossible to 
achieve. By resorting to military action, 
the Netherlands had brought the UN on 
the scene as defender of the Republic, a 
role which suited the inclinations of most 
of its members. The Dutch did not con- 
sider it capable of objectivity, while the 
°° Handelingen, Tweede Kamer, 1947-48, p. 70 ff. 
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Security Council lacked both the will and 
the means to thrust the Netherlands aside 
and itself to assume responsibility for the 
transition to a political structure based 
on the will of the people. 

The Dutch therefore retained the initia- 
tive in trying to establish a situation 
which, if acquiesced in by the Indonesian 
people, might validate their contentions. 
They were not closely restricted by the 
Committee of Good Offices (CGO), but 
they remained under its scrutiny. They 
were able to establish new and quite 
docile regimes in territories gained by 
force, and in the Renville Agreement of 
January 1948, under threat of resuming 
“freedom of action”, they held positions 
taken even after the cease-fire resolution, 
and gained political terms more favorable 
than Linggadjati or than the “informal” 
proposals of the CGO. Yet the CGO 
did provide important, possibly even deci- 
sive, support for the Republic. While its 
advice probably induced the Republic to 
accept what amounted to ultimative 
terms, these were tempered by the inclu- 
sion of six additional articles which it 
advanced and by assurances to the Re- 
public that its international standing 
would not be lost.” In countenancing the 
Republic’s desire to maintain its own 
representatives abroad, its army, and 
other attributes of de facto independence, 
the American and Australian members of 
the CGO contravened the Dutch reading 
both of Linggadjati and of Renville. 
“You are what you are.” These words of 
Dr. Frank Graham epitomize the UN 
contribution. Through the CGO, by 
their capacity to exert strong pressure on 
the Netherlands, the UN and, behind it, 
the United States defended the Republic’s 
right to exist and to claim the support of 


31. Van Mook, op. cit., p. 193, 195 ff; Nienwe Rotter- 
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the Indonesian people. This left the Re- 
public to man the front and gain the 
victory; it had to muster the vital ener- 
gies required to command the allegiance 
of the people and to demonstrate it in 
adversity. 

The UN was also important as a diver- 
sionary reinforcement to those in the 
Netheflands who stood for genuine self- 
determination for Indonesia. Their de- 
cline in power might eventually have left 
them unable to prevent or redress a fait 
accompli against the Republic by their 
own strength alone. The decision to 
withdraw was finally made possible by 
the leverage of external pressure working 
over this fulcrum in the Netherlands. It 
was essential, to meet the requirement of 
self-respect, that the Dutch retreat be at- 
tributed to the objective reality of exter- 
nal forces rather than solely to inhibitions 
among themselves. 

The advantageous Renville Agreement 
did nothing, however, to convince the 
Dutch of the need for “radical liquida- 
tion” nor to increase the ¢ffectiveness of 
the CGO. Having stretched its compe- 
tence to the limit and having reached, 
and indeed moved beyond, the limits of 
persuasion in working out the conflicting 
provisions of the Renville formula, the 
CGO was not able to see to it that these 
terms were carried out. Neither side was 
willing or able, because of the attitudes 
of its people, to accept the risk of relin- 
quishing what it held, or renouncing the 
means by which it hoped to improve its 
position, in order to permit the “un- 
coerced and free discussion and consid- 
eration of vital issues” which was to 
precede free elections. The United States 
and Australian members of the CGO 

3 Text of the Renville Agreement in Charles Wolf, 
Jr., The Indonesian Story, New York, 1948, p. 187. 


83 Van Mook, op. cit., p. 211. 
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further alienated the Dutch by disregard- 
ing their rules of procedure to take the 
initiative in proposing early elections, an 
action which, van Mook implies, was cal- 
culated to interfere with impending 
direct negotiation.” It is difficult to dis- 
agree with the Dutch contention that a 
free vote would not have been possible 
until some solution had been found for 
the security problem. National elections 
were not held in Indonesia until nearly 
six years following the transfer of sov- 
ereignty. 

As long as the Republic continued its 
separate and intransigent existence, the 
Dutch position was precarious. ‘The 
Netherlands was not economically capa- 
ble of sustaining a long struggle, but it 
could not reduce and stabilize its commit- 
ments unless a backfire could be built 
against the appeals of the Republic. The 
new states in Java and Sumatra would be 
dead weights too heavy for the Nether- 
lands to manipulate unless they were 
moved also by Indonesian energies, but 
relations with the Republic were inevi- 
tably regarded as the measure of Dutch 
willingness to permit Indonesian self- 
expression. The government tried to 
mute criticism at home by calling it “un- 
Netherlandish” to say that these were 
puppet states,” but this did nothing to 
change either the facts or Indonesian atti- 
tudes. Van Kleffens’ claim before the 
Security Council that the important state 
of Pasundan had originated “in its en- 
tirety apart from any participation and 
direct or indirect influence or pressure on 
the part of the Netherlands Indies Gov- 
ernment” was demolished by the Indo- 
nesian spokesman with documented re- 
ports from the CGO.” 

% Security Council Official Records (3d year), Nos 
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During this period the Dutch govern- 
ment was broadened toward the right 
and the constitution was amended to per- 
mit the Netherlands and Indonesia to 
become equal partners within the Neth- 
erlands-Indonesian Union. The Union 
was to be empowered to “guarantee the 
certainty of justice, fundamental human 
rights and freedoms, and virtuous admin- 
istration”, as well as to achieve coopera- 
tion in several fields,” and was to be 
capable, therefore, of seriously qualifying 
the independence of Indonesia. 

The new government, which was 
formed in August 1948, was determined 
to break the deadlock with the Republic. 
Both Prime Minister Beel and van Mook 
had decided before the cabinet change 
that a new military action was necessary 
if the Republic failed to accept Dutch 
terms, but against the advice of van 
Mook the Beel cabinet decided to wait 
and see whether the new United States 
member of the CGO, H. Merle Cochran, 
would be more receptive to their point of 
view.” A new military action was part 
of Beel’s program in his unsuccessful at- 
tempt to form a new government.” In 
the cabinet which was finally put together 
the Laborites were compensated for their 
decline in effective power by the designa- 
tion of their respected elder statesman, 
Willem Drees, as Prime Minister. While 
Labor was still reluctant to use force, 
men in other key positions were not. An 
unseasoned Catholic named Sassen _be- 
came Minister of Overseas Territories. 
Van Mook, a scapegoat for repeated dis- 
appointments, was soon replaced by Beel. 
These changes brought Dutch policy into 
the hands of men who could muster 
strong support in parliament and were 
sensitive to Dutch national interests, but 


% A. Stempels, De Parlementaire Geschiedenis van het 
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who had neither sentimental attachment 
to Indonesia nor intimate knowledge of 
it. They were eager and able to bring 
matters to a head. 

When it developed that Cochran, like 
his predecessors, regarded early elections 
as the key to a solution in Indonesia, the 
cabinet decided on military action. The 
success of the Republic in suppressing 
the communist revolt of September 1948 
put a serious crimp in their plans, how- 
ever. It eliminated a possible occasion 
for action which would have aligned 
Dutch with United States interests and 
strengthened the opinion in the United 
States that a national government would 
be a far stronger bulwark against com- 
munism in Indonesia than a regime 
which was vulnerable on the issue of 
colonialism.” But time pressed heavily. 
The Netherlands was committed to estab- 
lish a federal government in Indonesia 
by January 1, 1949; lack of clear progress 
would shake the confidence of those In- 
donesians participating in the federal 
states. The Republic had to be removed 
as a source of infection and disaffection, 
either by persuading it to join the federal 
government on terms approved by the 
other states, or by eliminating it, if that 
could be done without alienating the 
others. 

Further delay was induced by prudent 
regard for the attitude of outsiders and 
compelled by Laborite pressure. After 
making soundings in the United States, 
Stikker, the able Liberal Foreign Min- 
ister, decided that another approach to 
the Republic would have to be made. 
Sassen was forced to accede, on the in- 
sistence of the Laborites in the cabinet. 
The setting for military action appeared 
finally to have been prepared when the 
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negotiations failed on the perennial issue 
of the use of Dutch troops to preserve or- 
der, but Hatta sent a last-minute note 
expressing his willingness to accept 
Dutch sovereignty. Again there was a 
show-down in the cabinet, and the Catho- 
lics agreed to send a reply, but the advo- 
cates of military action would not be 
denied; it was made practically impossi- 
ble for the Republic to comply with 
Dutch demands before the order to attack 
was given. Despite the long period of 
planning and maneuver on the Dutch 
side, the attack surprised the leaders of 
the Republic, who thought, perhaps be- 
cause they exaggerated Dutch ability to 
control the federal states, that the Nether- 
lands would take the safer course of first 
establishing a puppet federation.” The 
military action was regarded by the more 
conservative Dutch as a means of mod- 
erating the demands of the Federalists as 
well as wiping out the Republic, while 
Laborites who favored a liberal policy 
criticized the government for not trying 
to go ahead with the federation.” 

The military action was supported by 
all parties except the Communists. Al- 
though a substantial minority of Laborite 
members of parliament, including this 
time Schermerhorn, expressed their ob- 
jections, they refused to join the Com- 
munists in a vote of opposition. It had 
to be done, according to Prime Minister 
Drees, “for the sake of freedom for 
Indonesia”.* Logemann, in contrast to 
Schermerhorn, thought there was more 
justification for the second than for the 
first action. The idea of the Republic 
was ineradicable, he said, but the organi- 
zation was “sick through and through”; 
it was the job of the Netherlands to create 


Kahin, op. cit., p. 336. 
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order and to use it, without reservation, 
to make Indonesia free.” Perhaps there 
still remained a chance “to attract and 
safeguard the Republican leaders of sober 
temperament”, as van Mook put it. 

It was the persistence of this purpose, 
and of the illusion that was linked with 
it, which held the Dutch in Indonesia, 
not only with the cold clutch of self-inter- 
est, but with tendons intertwining their 
vitals. Because their democracy gave 
political potency to contradictory senti- 
ments as well as diverse interests, it was 
not possible either to oppose Indonesian 
nationalism with steel determination or 
to give unqualified support to a move- 
ment which seemed to jeopardize their 
most generous hopes along with their 
selfish interests. Action was possible only 
when its consequences were misted in 
illusory hopes. The two military actions 
could be supported by parties who dis- 
agreed as to where they should lead, 
because they might open up various possi- 
bilities. Only after these paths had first 
been revealed and then unmistakably 
closed, as gates of possibility were 
slammed and bolted in their faces, could 
enough of the Dutch be persuaded to ac- 
cept the inevitable. The Netherlands 
could not, as a nation, make the volun- 
tary renunciation of traditional attitudes 
and policies which might have enabled it 
to fall in with the march of events in 
Indonesia and exert positive influence 
upon them. Few, if any, democratic na- 
tions could have done it. 

The second resort to force ultimately 
revealed to the Netherlands some of the 
bitter realities which confronted it in 
Indonesia. Rather than exploding the 
inflated pretensions of the Republic, 

* Logemann, Socialisme en Democratie, January 1949; 
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Dutch advances made it clear that the 
Republic was sustained less by military 
power than by the very sentiments and 
sympathies which were essential to her 
own purpose in Indonesia. To continue 
the struggle against the Republic would 
therefore be worse than futile; it would 
be self-defeating. The outcome in Indo- 
nesia was not determined by force, but 
was essentially the result of a conflict of 
value-claims. The Dutch had never de- 
nied the Queen’s statement of 1942 that 
“political unity” or “national cohesion” 
required “the voluntary acceptance and 
faith of the great majority of the citi- 
zenry”. By their military action they 
provided the occasion for a crude and 
unorganized plebiscite which put this 
principle to the test in Indonesia. By so 
doing, they inescapably, if inadvertently, 
entered their appeal to the forums which 
had the power to award an effective man- 
date. The results appeared in the strong 
guerilla resistance put up by the Repub- 
lic, the refusal of Indonesian civil servants 
to carry on under Dutch direction, and 
the refusal of the stronger federal states 
to acquiesce in coercion of the Republic.” 
By defiance of the Security Council, the 
Dutch alerted powerful monitors who 
allied their strength with domestic forces 
in requiring them to live up to principle 
and heed these manifestations. With this 
help, partly because of their own blun- 
ders, but also because of the fundamental 
commitment to self-determination, they 
were able to struggle free of the quagmire 
in Indonesia. 

Although most of the Dutch consid- 
ered the UN arbitrary, mistaken and ir- 
responsible in its intervention, their own 
inability to come to terms with Indo- 
nesian nationalism made its intervention 
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necessary, and their mistakes contributed 
to the adverse verdict. Van Mook, who 
was not disposed after his dismissal to 
extol Dutch policy, put it clearly: “If we 
knew what we wanted and how the goal 
could be reached, then this conviction 
would speak for itself in every action and 
every statement and would exert its in- 
fluence upon world opinion. As long as 
we hesitate in fixing and carrying-out our 
purpose, as long as we lack the needed 
unanimity at home, as long as oppor- 
tunism makes us sensitive to the threats 
of young extremists there and old ex- 
tremists here, we cannot expect the world 
to put its trust in our leadership... . ”” 
When, as resistance mounted, both in 
Indonesia and the UN, it became neces- 
sary to make and carry out decisions 
quickly and under a spotlight, the Neth- 
erlands proved unable to inspire confi- 
dence in its will and ability to sponsor 
Indonesian independence. The lucid, elo- 
quent and constructive statements of Van 
Royen in the Security Council contrasted 
with the lack of clear policy in The 
Hague and were more than once con- 
tradicted by what was done in Batavia. 

Yet the Security Council could not take 
the place of the Netherlands in Indo- 
nesia; the Dutch had to be responsible 
for the transition, and the danger of 
chaos was real. The impetuous Mr. 
Sassen thought to take advantage of this 
difficulty by suggesting just before his 
resignation that the Netherlands should 
force the United States to face up to the 
consequences of a vacuum of responsibil- 


ity in Indonesia, by threatening to de- 
camp immediately if his government 
were not given a freer hand.” The more 
sober members of the government would 
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not countenance such a vacuum, or such 
a bluff. = 

The Security Council has been severely 
criticized for not requiring the Dutch to 
pull back their troops. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as they were committed to self- 
determination for Indonesia, simply to 
punish the Netherlands for the use of 
armed force would have been both unjust 
and inexpedient. Disorder would have 
been increased and the chance of reach- 
ing a negotiated settlement at least tem- 
porarily thrown aside, had the Security 
Council refused all compromise. Prime 
Minister Drees said later that the Nether- 
lands’ responsibility would have made it 
necessary to refuse to withdraw its troops 
had the Security Council demanded it." 
It is, to be sure, with the help of hind- 
sight that we are able to point out that 
the Netherlands’ acquiescence in a solu- 

‘tion acceptable to Indonesians vindicated 
the moderation of the Security Council, 
but a review of Dutch policy seems to 
support the view that there was no need 
and little cause to treat the Netherlands 
as an incorrigible aggressor. 

It is not necessary to trace here the 
stages of Dutch retreat. Despite the 
successive resignations of Sassen and 
Beel, the Catholic Party proved resilient 
enough, with a rather humiliating change 
of tone on the part of the parliamentary 
leadership, to muster support for the 
round-table conference and the resulting 
agreements. Enough Liberals and Prot- 
estants went along, together with the 
Socialists, to provide the needed majority. 
The essential change which followed the 
revelation of the temper of the Indonesian 
people was the abandonment of insistence 
on binding guarantees of security, justice 
and sound administration in the new 
Indonesia. It was apparent that these 


** Handelingen, 1948-49, Eerste Kamer, p. 178. 


could not be guaranteed, either by Dutch 
forces or in the structure of the Nether- 
lands-Indonesian Union, without Indo- 
nesian consent and cooperation. After 
the Republic and the Federalists agreed 
to sit down together, 'the will of the Indo- 
nesians was able to find common expres- 
sion. The Netherlands had to agree to 
a transfer of sovereignty which was real 
and complete, and from this followed the 
dissolution of the devices through which 
the Dutch had hoped to extend their in- 
fluence. The liquidation of the federal 
states, although not unmarred by illegal- 
ity and the use of force, did not appear 
to contravene the strong desires of any 
large group of Indonesians. The Dutch 
had no legal ground or practical means 
of opposing it, in any case. When the 
Netherlands-Indonesian Union failed to 
come to life because of the attitude of 
Indonesia, there was nothing to do but 
to accept its formal dissolution. 


* * * 


The history of the Indonesian case 
will never be repeated. Political change 
in other situations will involve different 
forces differently interacting in different 
settings. But essential conditions for the 
relinquishment of legal rights may be 
similar whenever democracies are in- 
volved. The most significant of these, as 
revealed by the Indonesian experience, 
seem to be the following: 

1) It is of utmost difficulty for democra- 
cies to relinquish their control of depend- 
encies if they must also give up the 
cherished and necessary illusions with 
which they have justified their rule. The 
belief that Dutch rule was necessarily 
beneficial, and acceptable to the Indone 
sians, had to be uprooted, or the Nether- 
lands had to be compelled by force to 
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withdraw. It is possible, to be sure, for 
a democracy to feel that its purposes may 
be achieved by the extension of self- 
government, as did the United States in 
the Philippines, and ultimately, under 
pressure, Britain in India, but this it can 
do only if it can recognize in the new 
leadership something at least of the essen- 
tial virtues which its own government 
seeks to exemplify. This takes long prep- 
aration, and there is a point of no return, 
at which the potential successor is casti- 
gated as a vicious enemy, after which 
concession becomes surrender. As re- 
gards the Republic, the Dutch passed this 
point. Their attempt to build a confin- 
ing cage of federalism around it proved 
futile. The difficulty of accepting its 


legitimacy was compounded by the 
claims which were made to their loyalty 
and support by the Federalists who co- 
operated with them, as well as by the sub- 


stantial Dutch population in Indonesia. 
The multi-partite system, with the conse- 
quent coalition governments, further en- 
hanced the difficulty for the Netherlands 
in making timely concessions. 

2) A resort to force can hardly be 
avoided if the claim can plausibly be 
made that force and terrorism are being 
used by the other side to prevent a free 
expression of public sentiment. But al- 
though the force used by a democracy 


will inhibit the expression of sentiment 
for independence, it cannot be ruthlessly 
enough applied, without surrender of 
democracy at home, to prevail against 
strong and general desire for it. It thus 
becomes a means, and often in the pres- 
ent stage of history the only means, of 
probing the depth and extent of consent 
for the old or for a new legitimacy. 

3) The contribution which may real- 
istically be expected from the UN and 
from its less unscrupulous members is to 
exercise restraint on the use of force to 
prevent the suppression of all means of 
expression, to provide observers and 
mediators, to exert pressures designed to 
enable the loser in public sentiment to 
accept the consequences of its loss, and 
to help ease the transition. In doing these 
things, the justice of UN actions will be 
subjected to the most severe attacks, but 
these may serve roughly to measure the 
usefulness of the UN in making politi- 
cally possible a renunciation which might 
otherwise cost much more bloodshed and 
travail. The UN would suffer more de- 
served obloquy if its intervention per- 
petuated stalemate or chaos, as it might 
well do if it insisted too rigidly that the 
catalyst of force be withheld, or that the 
punishment of its user superseded all 
other considerations. 








MULTILATERALISM—DIPLOMATIC AND OTHERWISE 


Inis L. Ciaune, Jr. 


“Multilateral diplomacy”, like many 
other terms current in the literature of 
international relations, tends to serve less 
as a topic for careful study than as a sym- 
bol, evoking generalized reactions of 
approval or disapproval, confidence or 
anxiety. In the mind of the public, the 
mention of those two words today calls 
up a picture of a big, noisy international 
conference, complete with committees 
and chairmen, agenda and rules of pro- 
cedure, debates and votes, rostrum and 
gallery, earphones for simultaneous trans- 
lation and microphones and cameras for 
world-wide transmission of the proceed- 
ings. 

This image of multilateral diplomacy 
does not affect all men alike, nor have 
reactions to it remained fixed during the 
last generation. The Wilsonian vision 
of a world forum in which the conscience 
of mankind could be mobilized to pro- 
mote international justice, decency, and 
peace has been largely displaced by the 
reaction typified by Sir Harold Nicolson 
when he alleges that public international 
conferences “tend to promote rather than 
allay suspicion, and to create those very 
states of uncertainty which it is the pur- 
pose of good diplomatic method to pre- 
vent”.’ Multilateral diplomacy has come 
to suggest propaganda and insult, not 
the wholesome ventilation of differences 
among nations. On the basis of recent 
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experience, we are inclined to make 
multilateral diplomacy the symbol of a 
vituperative, publicity-ridden assembly 
which provides the worst possible setting 
for the bargaining, the maneuvering, and 
the compromising which we associate 
with effective diplomacy. 

The sober recognition of the demerits 
of what passes as multilateral diplomacy 
poses the temptation to fasten an un- 
critical and wistful gaze upon the more 
intimate, closed diplomacy of an earlier 
day. There is a danger that the old di- 
plomacy may become invested with an 
idealized glow, stemming from a nostal- 
gia which is forgetful of the fact that the 
old system produced failures giving ade- 
quate motivation for reasonable men to 
undertake the development of more sat- 
isfactory ways of conducting relations 
among states. If we are dealing in images, 
we would do well to recognize that mixed 
emotions ought to be engendered by both 
the assembly hall of “multilateral diplo- 
macy” and the green-baize table of tradi- 
tional diplomacy. 

However, the urgent need is to develop 
a discriminating analysis of the functional 
significance of multilateral techniques in 
international relations which can counter 
the massive reactions of approval or dis- 
approval which the term “multilateral 
diplomacy” tends to engender. What is 
multilateral diplomacy? Is it simply 
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diplomacy, with a larger cast of charac- 
ters, with the organization and techniques 
which are necessitated by the larger cast, 
and with the lack of privacy which is in- 
evitable in such a situation? I think not. 
I suspect that the beginning of wisdom 
in this matter is the recognition of the fal- 
lacy in the proposition that multilateral 
diplomacy is merely diplomacy on a large 
scale and with the door open. 

The truth is that the term, multilateral 
diplomacy, is commonly used to connote 
a wide variety of activities, which are 
more consistently multilateral than diplo- 
matic in character. The techniques of 
multilateralism are sometimes turned to 
the problem of achieving the settlement 
of specific disputes, or the diminution of 
tensions in particular situations; in such 
cases, multilateral diplomacy is a term of 
literal description. But multilateralism is 
also applied to such matters as mobilizing 
the collective condemnation of a state 
whose behavior is alleged to fall below 
acceptable international standards, organ- 
izing a general colloquium on the prob- 
lems of the global situation and on 
national policies for dealing with those 
problems, drafting conventions of the sort 
which have come to be known as “inter- 
national legislation”, and formulating ar- 
rangements for the establishment of 
international organizations and the initia- 
tion of international programs. Acctivi- 
ties of this type are perhaps better under- 
stood if they are not labeled “diplomatic”. 
Of course, every student of international 
relations is free to invest the term, “diplo- 
macy”, with whatever meaning or mean- 
ings he wishes; I have no license to 
establish the “true” definition of diplo- 
macy. But the point is that no valid 
generalization can be made concerning 
the appropriateness or usefulness of multi- 
lateralism in diplomacy if the latter term 


is taken to include too broad a range of 
interstate relationships. I propose to set 
out with the assumption that the diplo- 
matic process is most clearly in operation 
when states are negotiating with each 
other to achieve peaceful settlement of a 
dispute or agreement on a matter of mu- 
tual concern, and when such negotiations 
have the fundamental quality of a dar- 
gaining session, involving the necessity of 
reciprocal concession to produce an agreed 
result. Admittedly, this formula does not 
serve as a basis for making absolute dis- 
tinctions between what is diplomatic in 
character and what is not. It may, how- 
ever, contribute to the possibility of reach- 
ing a proper evaluation of what is called 
multilateral diplomacy, by facilitating an 
analysis which distinguishes the more 
diplomatic from the less diplomatic func- 
tions of multilateralism. 

Critics of multilateral diplomacy tend 
in fact to adopt, consciously or not, a defi- 
nition of the diplomatic process not un- 
like the one suggested above. Most of 
the standard criticisms of multilateral 
diplomacy are applicable primarily if not 
exclusively to cases in which the problem 
is that of obtaining the peaceful settle- 
ment of a dispute. States A and B are 
locked in a quarrel; a mutually acceptable 
compromise must be found; a bargain 
must be struck. Here, clearly, is a situa- 
tion in which a big, well-publicized inter- 
national conference may do more harm 
than good; open debate may produce 
rigidity, arouse passion, and inhibit con- 
cession. The attractiveness of quiet con- 
sultation and private bargaining is very 
great in such a situation. 

This is not to say that multilateralism 
has no proper or useful role in cases of 
this kind. But the question is, what role 
does it have? And the fact is that this 
question has too often been wrongly 
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answered. It seems to me that an inter- 
national assembly has two major func- 
tions which can properly and usefully be 
exercised in disputes between states: 1) 
it can and should express the determina- 
tion that disputes must be settled without 
recourse to violence; 2) it can and should 
make available to the disputants a suitable 
assortment of instruments for facilitating 
peaceful settlement. Pressure to settle and 
assistance in settlement: these are the 
vital contributions of multilateralism to 
diplomacy. 

The first point expresses the basic jus- 
tification for multilateral intervention. 
There are no longer any private disputes 
in the international sphere; a conflict be- 
tween two states is everybody’s business, 
because everybody’s welfare, everybody’s 
civilization, everybody’s survival is in- 
volved in the maintenance of the peace 
of the world. This point was made in 
the Convention for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes formulated at 
the Hague Conference of 1899, with its 
recognition of the friendly right of any 
state to remind disputants of the urgency 
of achieving pacific settlement,’ and it 
cannot be made too often. Collective 
pressure upon quarreling states to recog- 
nize and respect their responsibility for 
preserving the peace is of the utmost im- 
portance. 

The second point has both positive and 
negative implications. Positively, it re- 
flects the unchallengeable fact that facili- 
ties, procedures, and personnel provided 
by an international agency may supply 
the indispensable ingredient of diplomatic 
success. Such devices as the rapporteur 
of the League era or the independent 


2 Article 3. 
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mediator of the UN period, the commis- 
sion of inquiry and conciliation, and the 
international team, military or nonmili- 
tary, for observation and supervision of 
truce agreements have proved their value 
in the promotion of pacific settlement, 
and they have higher potentialities which 
can be realized if care and skill are in- 
vested in their future development.’ Neg- 
atively, the point suggests that a multi- 
lateral assembly should not itself under- 
take to serve as an agency of conciliation. 
This is the critical mistake, so often made, 
which accounts in large measure for the 
low repute into which multilateral diplo- 
macy has fallen. Such a body as the 
General Assembly of the UN can serve 
diplomacy well as the creator and sponsor 
of specialized bodies and intimate proce- 
dures for mediation, but if the nations 
undertake to use it as a peace conference, 
they are likely to make it resemble a bat- 
tlefield. 

It is a fact of life that states are disin- 
clined to confine international assemblies 
to the role of insisting upon and provid- 
ing facilities for peaceful settlement. 
States involved in disputes normally suc- 
cumb to the temptation to use multilateral 
forums for the purpose of enlisting sup- 
port for their Thus, we 
frequently find the General Assembly 
serving as a forum in which disputants 
struggle to achieve the mobilization of 
multilateral disapproval of each other’s 
policies and actions. I do not deny that 
there are occasions when collective con- 
demnation of a party to a dispute is mor- 
ally and legally justified, nor that there 
are times when such condemnation may 
constitute or lead to effective action in 


positions. 
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restraint of antisocial international be- 
havior. But the resort to collective pres- 
sure of this sort can seldom serve as a 
useful preliminary to diplomatic negotia- 
tion. Collective insistence upon the avoid- 
ance or cessation of military action may 
be essential to preserve the possibility of 
peaceful settlement, but multilateral en- 
dorsement of the case of one party to a 
dispute as against the other is likely in 
most instances to inhibit rather than to 
facilitate conciliatory processes, and thus 
should be characterized as an alternative 
to diplomatic negotiation. Resort to this 
alternative should be controlled by a fine 
sense of discrimination—a sense which 
statesmen embroiled in a dispute are un- 
likely to exhibit. The invocation by a 
government of multilateral curses upon 
its opponent is not so much the exercise 
of multilateral diplomacy as an indication 
of refusal to engage in diplomacy of any 
sort. In ideal, the world forum should 
encourage and facilitate diplomatic nego- 
tiation; in practice, it all too often pro- 
vides an opportunity for the evasion of 
diplomatic negotiation. 

The remedy for this situation is proba- 
bly not to be found in any alteration of 
the legal and mechanical structures of 
multilateralism. The task of maximiz- 
ing the contribution of multilateralism to 
the success of diplomacy is essentially that 
of ensuring that the world forum will be 
dominated and directed by statesmen who 
are concerned to use it for the purpose of 
upholding the world’s interest in the 
achievement of peaceful settlement, rather 
than by disputants who are concerned to 


use it for the purpose of promoting po- 
litical triumph over their rivals. This ob- 
jective can be realized only if the great 
majority of states develop and maintain 
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a vigorous political determination to real- 
ize it. If such determination is lacking, 
disputants will be quick to exploit inter- 
national machinery for purposes which 
have little in common with multilateral 
diplomacy, as I conceive it. 

A major aspect of contemporary multi- 
lateralism is the general forum on the 
state of the world and the policies of the 
nations which is best exemplified by the 
so-called “general debate” at the annual 
sessions of the UN General Assembly. It 
must be emphasized that it may be dan- 
gerously misleading to characterize this 
kind of performance as multilateral diplo- 
macy, for such a characterization invites 
the application of wholly inappropriate 
standards of evaluation. This is multi- 
lateral, but not multilateral diplomacy. 
It is not a substitute for diplomacy, its 
functions are not those of diplomacy, and 
it ought not to be judged by the criteria 
of diplomatic achievement. I suspect that 
Lester Pearson was on the right track 
when he described this role of the UN as 
“essentially parliamentary”.’ This charac- 
terization is safe for public consumption 
only if one makes it clear that he is not 
talking in terms of the unsophisticated 
notion that: parliaments are simply places 
where laws are made. The general in- 
ternational debate is parliamentary, not, 
of course, in the legislative sense, but in 
the sense that a major part of its value, to 
quote Pearson, “lies precisely in the ability 
to mobilize and focus opinions, to encour- 
age the formulation, expression, and 
dramatic confrontation, of major view- 
points”. 

While the general debate is not, I sug- 
gest, a diplomatic enterprise, it may have 
great influence upon the quality of diplo- 
macy. For it is the function of this brand 
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of multilateral activity to help establish 
the context within which diplomacy is to 
operate. At its best, the general debate is 
an exercise which Abraham Feller aptly 
described as “the world . . . looking at its 
problems in the round”.’ It involves the 
laying out, for all to see, of the problems 
which lie between humanity and the goal 
of a decent, orderly, secure world—the 
problems with which realistic foreign pol- 
icy must be concerned. It is a collective 
introduction of the responsible or irre- 
sponsible leaders of governments to the 
facts of international life—to the ambi- 
tions and anxieties, the demands and ex- 
pectations, the passions and sensitivities, 
which they can ignore only at their peril, 
and mankind’s peril. It is an exposé of 
the world’s dangers and the world’s op- 
portunities. The debate affords vital in- 
formation about the prospects for a 
foreign policy, the nature of competing 
foreign policies, the extent and intensity 
of opposition, the degree of tolerance or 
acquiescence, the breadth and depth of 
the support which may be anticipated. 
Finally, the collective consultation of the 
nations provides an opportunity for the 
crystallization of whatever standards of 
international behavior the world may be 
capable of agreeing upon at any given 
time.’ These are useful, if not, indeed, 
indispensable, functions for a world 
which can no longer afford the tragic 
mistakes which may result from blind, 
ignorant, or obtuse diplomacy. 

Up to this point, I have suggested that 
the proper role of multilateral institutions 
in relation to diplomacy is to dramatize 
the insistent requirement of the interna- 
tional community that disputes be settled 
by diplomatic rather than military meth- 
ods, to provide instruments and proce- 
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dures for promoting the achievement of 
diplomatic agreement, and to formulate 
the broad outlines of the political setting 
within which the diplomatic process must 
function. 

Now I turn to an area of activity which 
involves, and ought to involve, the opera- 
tion of multilateralism as a central and 
not a peripheral factor: the formulation 
of what might be called legislative and 
constitutional treaties. In one sense, this 
is perhaps the most precisely “diplomatic” 
of the functional areas of multilateralism; 
the negotiation of treaties is, after all, a 
classic instance of diplomatic function. 
But in another sense, it is far removed 
from traditional concepts of the diplo- 
matic process. Diplomacy is a term heav- 
ily weighted with such ideas as giving a 
guid and getting a quo, striking a bar- 
gain, arranging mutual concessions so as 
to satisfy both sides in a two-sided situa- 
tion—and I have taken these ideas to be 
central to the meaning of diplomacy as 
the term is used in this article. It is 
arguable that what we have in the formu- 
lation of multilateral treaties is a quasi- 
legislative, rather than an expanded dip- 
lomatic, process. In stating this, I have 
reference not specifically to the legal qual- 
ity of the anticipated result of the nego- 
tiation, but to the political quality of the 
negotiating process itself. 
to what goes on in the multilateral nego- 
tiation of a convention, the analogy of a 
collective bargaining effort to agree upon 
a contract is less apt than the analogy of 
congressional maneuvering to synthesize 
numerous interests and viewpoints in a 


With regard 


project for a governmental program or a 
public policy. The process of reaching 
multilateral agreement on a human rights 
treaty, or an international code for the 
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regulation of air traffic, or a convention 
on copyrights, or the constitution of a new 
specialized agency is an exercise in accom- 
modation calling for attitudes and skills 
which have long been associated more 
closely with the legislative than the diplo- 
matic process. This is not to deny that 
dualities—tugs of war between two inter- 
ested parties—arise in both types of nego- 
tiation, or that political compromise is an 
essential component of both processes. 
The differences are neither easily defina- 
ble nor absolute in character, but I think 
there is a difference in kind which the 
working diplomat and the working con- 
gressional politician would be among the 
first to recognize. The shift from diplo- 
macy to multiplomacy, if 1 may take a 
chance on incurring the wrath and con- 
tempt of the etymologists, is one which 
involves basic challenges to the traditional 
procedures of international negotiation. 
One thing is clear: the standard criti- 
cisms of mnultilateral diplomacy are not 
generally pertinent to this zone of activ- 
ity. The case against premature and 
excessive publicity applies most explicitly 
to a situation in which two states are in 
conflict over an issue. The ill-judged use 
or the politically motivated abuse of mul- 
tilateralism in such a situation may so 
inhibit concession and counter-concession 
as to jam up the diplomatic works. But 
in the case of a quasi-legislative interna- 
tional endeavor, the general exposure of 
differences of view and the open ex- 
ploration of possible points of agreement 
would seem to be not a dangerous but an 
essential procedure. This does not mean 
that private consultations can be dis- 
pensed with; it does mean that public 
confrontations must be regarded as an 
integral part of the process. The delicate 
bargaining of diplomacy cannot be car- 
ried out in the wide open spaces of the 


multilateral arena; the hammering to- 
gether of international public policy, as 
expressed in institutions and programs, 
cannot be carried out except in the wide 
open spaces of that arena. The multi- 
lateral arena obviously provides no guar- 
antee that the latter process can be success- 
fully carried forward, as any observer of 
human rights discussions in the UN 
must be aware. Nevertheless, it does 
provide the appropriate setting for the 
exploration of the possibilities of gen- 
eral agreement on issues of international 
public policy. 

Certainly, there is logic in the proposi- 
tion that the groundwork of a projected 
multilateral institution or the text of a 
projected multilateral treaty should be 
developed through a process involving all 
the states whose adherence to the final 
result is desired or expected. Who can 
challenge the propriety of multilateralism 
in the creation of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency or the drafting 
of the Covenants on Human Rights? In 
this realm the real danger is the possible 
narrowness, not the breadth, of multi- 
lateral participation. The refusal of es- 
sential states to participate may doom a 
project which makes sense only in terms 
of substantial universality. The deliberate 
exclusion of states whose adherence to 
the finished project is essential may re- 
duce a negotiation to senseless futility. 
The time may not be far off when the 
United States may have to face the issue 
of how much sense it makes to conduct 
negotiations on disarmament in the en- 
forced absence of a state, namely China, 
without whose adherence it would be 
folly to accept a general disarmament 
agreement. Perhaps we cannot afford to 
recognize China’s government; can we 
afford not to recognize China’s military 
power and potential? And if we rec- 
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ognize the indispensability of Chinese 
participation in a system of armament 
regulation and control, can we realisti- 
cally evade the necessity of dealing China 
in, whenever, if ever, we get seriously 
down to the business of formulating a 
generally acceptable system? 

There are serious difficulties involved 
in reaching agreement on significant 
matters when negotiations are conducted 
on the scale of unlimited multilateralism. 
Hence, there is a persistent tendency to 
try to escape this hard reality by setting 
up artificially restrictive boundaries of 
multilateralism. For better or worse, this 
effort is seldom successful today. The 
great powers met at Dumbarton Oaks to 
formulate the UN Charter; the San Fran- 
cisco Conference turned into an exercise 
in multilateral negotiation, not a cere- 
mony of acceptance by multilateral ac- 
clamation. The UN has created two 
bodies of carefully balanced and limited 
multilateral membership, the Trusteeship 
Council and the Committee on Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Territo- 
ries, for dealing with colonial matters; 
these matters tend in practice to be pulled 
into the unlimited multilateralism of the 
General Assembly. After abortive efforts 
to negotiate with the Soviet Union on the 
creation of an International Atomic Ener- 
gy Agency, the United States attempted 
to confine the preparation of the charter 
of that agency to a hand-picked group of 
states, a highly selective multilateral com- 
mission excluding what Americans might 
regard as “troublesome elements”; this 
scheme was resisted and frustrated in the 
General Assembly.” The western powers 
summoned Egypt in 1956 to bring its 
Suez policy before a conference whose 

® See General Assembly Resolution 912 (X), Section 
II, December 3, 1955. 
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multilateral dimensions were determined 
by themselves; Egypt refused to buy their 
brand of multilateralism. One can only 
conclude that the difficulties of all-out 
multilateralism must be faced, not evaded. 

It would be unrealistic to allow pre- 
occupation with the problems of this sort 
of multilateral activity to blot out the sig- 
nificant progress which has been made in 
the development of the structures, the 
techniques, and the political habits which 
are essential to the effective conduct of 
large-scale international consultation and 
negotiation. The first half of the twen- 
tieth century has been a period of re- 
markable inventiveness in the sphere of 
international organization. The nations 
have acquired a great variety of new 
equipment, ranging from the institution 
of an international secretariat to the sys- 
tem of simultaneous translation, and from 
rules of international parliamentary pro- 
cedure to the ability to absorb undiplo- 
matic language in international debate. 
National legislative bodies might well be 
envious of the elaborate mechanisms 
which have been developed in certain in- 
ternational organizations to assist dele- 
gates in producing intelligently formu- 
lated drafts for multilateral acceptance. 
For instance, the process used by the 
International Labor Organization for 
the preparation of conventions or rec- 
ommendations involves staff research 
studies of the problems under considera- 
tion, collection and dissemination of 
comments by governments, preparatory 
technical conferences when appropriate, 
and a “double discussion” procedure re- 
quiring consideration of drafts at two 
successive annual sessions of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference.’ Somewhat 
the International Labour Organisation and Standing 
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similarly, such agencies as the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization 
and the World Health Organization 
routinely utilize the services of expert 
bodies in the preparation of technical 
regulations and standards which are to 
become a part of the growing body of 
international administrative law. Owing 
in large measure to such developments as 
these, the big international conference has 
become a feasible thing, a normal thing, 
and a more and more effective instru- 
ment for handling some of the business 
of international relations. 

Nevertheless, it remains true that there 
are difficulties and frustrations to be en- 
countered in the multilateral conference 
chamber. There is a limit to what can be 
accomplished there. How can these prob- 
lems be overcome? How can this limit 
be transcended ? 

One of the favorite answers of our time 
is the proposition that this quasi-legisla- 
tive process should be allowed to produce 
a legislative result; let the majority not 
only out-vote the minority, but bind the 
minority in so doing. The multilateral 
conference ought to be transformed, in 
limited degree at least, into an interna- 
tional legislature. This suggestion seems 
to me to raise more problems than it 
solves. Although some international agen- 
cies have in fact acquired certain very 
modest installments of legislative capac- 
ity, I do not think that we stand on the 
threshold of a global legislature. More- 
over, I think that this suggestion reflects 
an exaggerated view both of the fitness of 
the units of international society to be 
legislated for, and of the practicability and 
appropriateness of the legislative method 
for the ordering of relations among the 
constituent units of any pluralistic society. 


~E. B. White, The Wild Flag, Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1946, p. 24-27, 144, 148. 


The experience of a national community 
such as the United States indicates that 
the necessity of negotiating agreement 
among the significant units of a society 
is never eliminated by the development of 
a theoretical capacity to impose legislative 
enactments upon them. The politics of 
accommodation is here to stay, at all 
levels of human society. 

I suspect that the most fruitful ap- 
proach to the development of a global 
order is not to nourish the vision of a 
world in which “law” has supplanted 
“politics”,” but rather to seek means for 
the improvement of the international po- 
litical process. We suffer from a qualita- 
tive deficiency, not a quantitative excess, 
of politics in international relations. Poli- 
tics, conceived as a matter of arranging 
consent, is an essential function in the 
ordering of any social grouping. Inter- 
nationalists would do well to devote less 
time to bemoaning the necessity of pro- 
moting agreement and voluntary coopera- 
tion among states and more to the imagi- 
native consideration of ways and means 
for meeting that necessity.” 

I would suggest that the most pressing 
requirement for the improvement of the 
multilateral conference as an instrument 
for conducting international business is 
the development of internationally-ori- 
ented leadership. The quasi-legislative 
process ought to operate under quasi- 
executive leadership. The agencies of in- 
ternational organization are still too 
nearly exclusively the domain of national 
statesmanship, too dependent upon the 
initiative of men who, by the nature of 
their positions, tend to be fundamentally 
spokesmen for a narrow national interest 
and viewpoint. Given the meaningful- 
ness of the national state as the basic unit 


11 See the thoughtful analysis of this problem in A. 
Loveday, Reflections on International Administration, 
London, Oxford University Press, 1956, p. 230-234. 
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of today’s world, it is necessary and proper 
that state-oriented men should dispose; 
given the reality of the ties of interde- 
pendence which unite the nations in a 
common destiny, it is necessary and 
proper that world-oriented men should 
propose. 

We have made some progress in the de- 
velopment of openings for international 
statesmanship, particularly in the office of 
the Secretary-General in the League and 
the UN and the corresponding position 
in the specialized agencies, and, most re- 
cently, in the North Atlantic Organi- 
zation. The position of the independent 
commissioner, originated in the High 
Authority of the European Coal and 
Steel Community and imitated in the 
structural designs for Euratom and Euro- 
market, provides a major opportunity for 
the emergence of leadership on a higher 
level than that of national interest. Simi- 
larly, the device of the permanent chair- 
man, as it applies to the Councils of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization and 
the International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation, offers significant possibilities for 
development. 

In practice, a few outstanding individ- 
uals have undertaken imaginatively and 
adventurously to develop the potentialities 
of those offices. The list of international 
officials who have undertaken to push be- 
yond the limits of administrative func- 
tions to make creative contributions to 
world order must certainly include such 
names as Albert Thomas, Trygve Lie, 
Dag Hammarskjold, Brock Chisholm, 
David Morse, and Jean Monnet.” Oppor- 
tunities for statesmanlike service to the 
global community have come to, and been 


2£E. J. Phelan, Yes and Albert Thomas, New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1949; Stephen M. Schwebel, 
The Secretary-General of the United Nations, Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1952; Trygve Lie, In 
the Cause of Peace, New York, Macmillan, 1954; Elmore 
Jackson, ‘‘The Developing Role of the Secretary-Gen- 


grasped by, such men as Count Berna- 
dotte, Ralph Bunche, Frank Graham, 
and General E. L. M. Burns. Nor should 
it be assumed that the pioneering develop- 
ment of international leadership has been 
restricted to secretariat officials and other 
formally “internationalized” individuals. 
The League period provided occasional 
examples of national statesmen, most fre- 
quently representing small states, who 
found it possible to give loyal service to 
the interests of their nations and yet to 
transcend their national status in becom- 
ing spokesmen for an international point 
of view; Nansen was not less “Nansen of 
Norway” in becoming Nansen of the 
World. The names of Paul-Henri Spaak 
and Lester B. Pearson come to mind 
when one surveys the decade after World 
War II for evidence of the continuing de- 
velopment of international statesmanship 
among governmental leaders. Significant 
beginnings have been made in exploiting 
the possibilities of the two functions 
which I would regard as the major tasks 
of international leadership: the provision 
of disinterested mediatorial assistance to 
participants in disputes, and the provision 
of independent initiative, reflecting con- 
cern for the general welfare of mankind, 
in the formulation and execution of in- 
ternational programs and policies. More- 
over, this sort of leadership has on occa- 
sion been welcomed, honored, and even 
requested by national statesmen, individ- 
ually and collectively.” 

However, the role of the spokesman for 
the international interest is still too mar- 
ginal, too exceptional, too poorly defined, 
too grudgingly accepted. The prospects 
for the increasing usefulness of mullti- 


eral,’ International Organization, Summer 1957 (Vol. 
XI, No. 3), p. 431-445; A. S. Bokhari, ‘Parliaments, 
Priests and Prophets,’’ Foreign Affairs, April 1957 (Vol. 
35, No. 3), p. 405-411. 

18 Jackson, op. cit.; William R. Frye, A United Na- 
tions Peace Force, New York, Oceana Publications, 1957. 
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lateral institutions are tied up with the 
possibility of giving ever larger scope to 
international statesmanship. 

In summary, the usefulness of the mod- 
ern multilateral technique varies with the 
uses to which it is put. The injection of 
multilateralism directly into the conten- 
tion between quarreling states is a risky 
business, subject to serious abuse. It is 
likely to create impediments to successful 
negotiation unless it is controlled with a 
careful regard for the delicacy of concilia- 
tory possibilities which is all too rarely 
dominant in international political assem- 
blies. In this sense, the critic of multi- 
lateral diplomacy is justified in deploring 


the trend toward the big, wide-open inter- 
national debate. 

But the management of international 
affairs involves a broad range of activities 
to which the principle of multilateralism 
is entirely appropriate and, in fact, in- 
creasingly indispensable. It is important 
that the world should learn to avoid the 
misuse of multilateralism which unleashes 
a bull in the diplomatic china shop. It is 
equally important that the world should 
continue the encouraging progress that it 
has made in developing multilateral con- 
tributions to the accomplishment of tasks 
that are vital to all who live in the age 
of interdependence. 
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I. UNITED NATIONS 


Membership Chart 


| Listed below is membership of UN bod- membership expires on December 31 of 
ies for 1958. Unless otherwise noted, the year indicated. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


Canada’ (1959) Panama® (1959) 
China (Permanent) Soviet Union (Permanent) 
Colombia (1958) Sweden (1958) 
France (Permanent) United Kingdom (Permanent) 
Iraq (1958) United States (Permanent) 
Japan’ (1959) ? 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Australia (Administering Member) Italy (Administering Member ) 
Belgium (Administering Member) New Zealand (Administering Member) 
Burma (1958) Soviet Union (Permanent) 
China (Permanent) Syria (1958) 
France (Administering Member ) United Kingdom 

Guatemala (1958) (Administering Member ) 
Haiti (1959) United States 

India (1959) (Administering Member ) 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Brazil (1958) Mexico (1959) 
Canada (1958) Netherlands’ (1960) 
Chile’ (1960) Pakistan (1959) 
China’ (1960) Poland (1959) 
Costa Rica’ (1960) Soviet Union (1959) 
Finland (1959) Sudan’ (1960) 
France’ (1960) United Kingdom (1959) 
Greece (1958) United States (1958) 
Indonesia (1958) Yugoslavia (1958) 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE’ 


E. C. Armand-Ugon Uruguay (1961) 
Abdel Hamid Badawi Egypt (1967) 
Jules Basdevant France (1964) 
Roberto Cordova Mexico (1964) 
Jose G. Guerrero El Salvador (1964) 
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Muhammad Zafrulla Khan _— Pakistan (1964) 
V. K. Wellington Koo China (1967) 
Feodor I. Kozhevnikov Soviet Union (1961) 
Green H. Hackworth United States (1961) 
Helge Klaestad Norway (1961) 
Hersch Lauterpacht United Kingdom (1964) 
Lucio M. Moreno Quintana —— Argentina (1964) q 
Sir Percy Spender Australia (1967) 
Jean Spiropoulos Greece (1967) 
3ohdan Winiarski Poland (1967) > 


Commissions of the General Assembly 
PEACE OBSERVATION COMMISSION* 


China India Pakistan United Kingdom 
Czechoslovakia Iraq Soviet Union United States 
France Israel Sweden Uruguay 
Honduras New Zealand 


INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION* 


R. Ago Italy A. Matine Daftary — Iran 

G. Amado Brazil L. Padilla Nervo Mexico 

M. Bartos Yugoslavia R. Pal India 

D. L. Edmonds United States A. E. F. Sandstrom Sweden 

A. El-Erian Egypt G. Scelle France 

G. Fitzmaurice United Kingdom _J. Spiropoulos Greece 

J. P. A. Francois Netherlands G. I. Tunkin Soviet Union . 
F. V. Garcia-Amador Cuba A. Verdross Austria 

S. Hsu China K. Yokota Japan 

T. Khoman Thailand J. Zourek Czechoslovakia 
B. El-Khouri Syria 


Commissions of the Economic and Social Council 
TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


Austria’ (1961) Mexico’ (1961) 
Bulgaria (1960) Norway (1959) 
Burma (1959) Romania’ (1961) 
China (1959) Soviet Union (1960) 
Ecuador (1959) United Kingdom’ (1961) 
France (1959) United States (1960) 
Indonesia’ (1961) Venezuela (1960) 
Lebanon (1960) 


STATISTICAL COMMISSION 


Canada (1959) Dominican Republic (1959) 
China*® (1961) France (1960) 
Cuba (1960) India (1959) 


Denmark (1960) Ireland’ (1961) 
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Netherlands’ (1961) Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 

New Zealand (1959) Republic (1959) 
Romania (1960) United Kingdom (1960) 
Soviet Union* (1961) United States" (1961) 


POPULATION COMMISSION 


Argentina (1960) Israel (1959) 
Belgium (1960) Japan’ (1961) 
4 Brazil (1960) Norway (1959) 
Canada (1960) Soviet Union* (1961) 
China (1959) Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Egypt (1960) Republic (1959) 
El Salvador’ (1961) United Kingdom’ (1961) 
France (1959) United States’ (1961) 


SOCIAL COMMISSION 


Australia” (1961) Indonesia’ (1961) 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Italy’ (1961) 

Republic (1960) Netherlands (1960) 
China (1960) New Zealand (1960) 
Colombia (1959) Soviet Union” (1961) 
Czechoslovakia (1959) Spain (1960) 
Dominican Republic (1959) Sweden (1959) 
Ecuador (1960) United Kingdom (1959) 
Egypt (1959) United States” (1961) 
France” (1961) 


COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


Argentina (1959) Lebanon” (1960) 
Belgium” (1960) Mexico” (1960) 
Ceylon (1959) Philippines (1958) 
China” (1960) Poland” (1960) 
France (1958) Soviet Union (1958) 
India (1958) Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 

Iran (1959) Republic (1958) 
Iraq (1958) United Kingdom” (1960) 
Israel (1959) United States (1959) 
Italy (1959) 


COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


Argentina” (1960) France (1959) 
Belgium (1958) Israel (1958) 
Canada™ (1960) Japan™ (1960) 
China”™ (1960) Mexico (1959) 
Cuba (1959) Pakistan™ (1960) 
Czechoslovakia™ (1960) Poland (1959) 


Dominican Republic (1959) Soviet Union (1958) 
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Sweden 
United Kingdom 


UNITED NATIONS 


(1959) 
(1958) 


COMMISSION ON NARCOTIC DRUGS" 
(1959) 


Austria 
Canada 
China 
Egypt 
France 
Hungary 
India 
Iran 


(1959) 
(1959) 


(1959) 


(1958) 
(1958) 


United States 
Venezuela 


Mexico 

Peru 

Soviet Union 
Turkey 

United Kingdom 
United States 
Yugoslavia 


(1959) 


COMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY TRADE 


Argentina 
Australia 
Austria™ 
Belgium 
Brazil 
Canada 
Chile 
China 
Denmark 


(1958) 
(1958) 
(1960) 
(1958) 
(1959) 
(1959) 
(1958) 
(1958) 
(1958) 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE” 


Albania 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Byelorussian Soviet Socialist 
Republic 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Federal Republic of Germany 

Finland 

France 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE FAR 


Australia 
Burma 
Cambodia 
Ceylon 
China 
France 
India 
Japan 


Laos 


Greece 
Hungary 
Iceland 
Ireland 

Italy 
Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Poland 


Portugal 


Nepal 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Pakistan 
Philippines 


Republic of Indonesia 
Republic of Korea 
‘Soviet Union 


State of Vietnam 


(1960) 
(1960) 
(1959) 
(1960) 
(1959) 
(1960) 
(1959) 
(1960) 
(1959) 


Egypt" 
France” 
Greece 

India” 
Indonesia 
Pakistan” 
Poland 

Soviet Union" 
Uruguay 


Romania 

Soviet Union 

Spain 

Sweden 

Turkey 

Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic 

United Kingdom 

United States 

Yugoslavia 


EAST” 
Thailand 

United Kingdom 
United States 


Associate Members 


Afghanistan 

Malaya 

North Borneo, Brunei, 
and Sarawak 
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ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA* 


France 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 


Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

El! Salvador 


1 Elected for a two-year term by the General Assem- 
bly on October 1, 1957. 

2 Elected for a three-year term by the General As- 
sembly on October 1, 1957. 

3 Re-elected for a three-year term by the General 
Assemby on October 1, 1957. 

* Judges of the International Court serve in an in- 
dividual capacity and not as representatives of their 
countries. Countries are listed for convenience of iden- 
tification only. Terms of office expire on February 5 
of the year listed. 

5 Re-appointed for the years 1957 and 1958 by the 
General Assembly on December 21, 1956. 

® Elected or re-elected for five-year terms by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on December 18, 1956. Members serve 
in their individual capacities and not as representatives 
of countries. Countries are listed for convenience in 
identification only. 

t Elected for a four-year term by ECOSOC on May 
I, 1957. 

® Re-elected for a four-year term by ECOSOC on 
May 1, 1957. 

* Elected for a four-year term by ECOSOC on May 
2, 1957. 


United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


Countries with 
Consultative Status 


Italy 
Spain 


10 Re-elected for a four-year term by ECOSOC on 
May 2, 1957. 

Elected for a three-year term by ECOSOC on May 
1, 1957. 

12 Re-elected for a three-year term by ECOSOC on 
May 1, 1957. 

13 Re-elected for a three-year term by ECOSOC on 
May 2, 1957. 

14 Elected for a three-year term by ECOSOC on May 
2, 1957. 

45 Countries mentioned without any specific date were 
elected at the ninth session of ECOSOC for an indefinite 
term. The others were elected at the twenty-first session 
for a term of three years. 

46 Elected for a three-year term by ECOSOC on Au- 
gust 2, 1957. 

17 Re-elected for a three-year term by ECOSOC on 
August 2, 1957. 

18 Membership on regional commissions is not for any 
specified term of years. The question of continuing 
the commissions themselves is considered periodically by 
ECOSOC. 
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Eleventh Session 

The eleventh session of the General As- 
sembly reconvened on September 10, 1957, 
to consider further for nine meetings the 
question of Hungary in the light of the 
report of the Special Committee on the 
Problem of Hungary.’ Prior to the general 
debate Mr. Shann (Australia), rapporteur 
of the special committee, pointed out that 
the members of the committee, as instructed 
by the Assembly, had directed their atten- 
tion to the situation created by the inter- 
vention of armed forces of the Soviet Union 
in Hungary on October 24, 1956. Stressing 
the judicial and fair-minded attitude of the 
committee, Mr. Shann commented on the 
converging nature of the evidence it had 
procured in the testimony of witnesses, doc- 
umentation provided by Hungarian news- 
papers and radio reports issued during the 
uprising, statements of the present Hun- 
garian government, and information pro- 
vided by governments with diplomatic 
representatives in Budapest at the time of 
the occurrence. Speaking on a point of or- 
der, the representative of Hungary, subse- 
quently endorsed by the Soviet delegate, 
asserted that the issue under discussion 
concerned measures taken by the Hungar- 
ian government to crush a counter-revolu- 
tionary attack, a domestic issue beyond the 
competence of an international organization 
to investigate. He concluded that the estab- 
lishment of the special committee had been 
illegal and, therefore, requested the General 
Assembly to remove the item from the 
agenda. In accordance with a ruling of the 
President of the Assembly, however, it was 
decided to proceed with the debate. 

During the discussion two points of view 
emerged with respect to the competence of 
the Assembly to examine the question and 

1General Assembly Official Records (11th session), 


Supplement No. 18. For a summary of the General 
Assembly discussion of this question at the second emer- 


to the conclusions set forth in the report. 
Delegates favoring Assembly debate on the 
matter maintained that the issue involved 
questions of international jurisdiction, in- 
cluding the preservation of human rights, 
the self-determination of peoples, and non- 
intervention of one country in the domestic 
aflairs of another. The representatives of 
several east European countries contended, 
on the other hand, that the question of the 
presence of Soviet troops in Hungary was 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the two 
countries, and, in regard to the work of the 
special committee, asserted that the informa- 
tion embodied in the report was invalid 
since it was based on evidence procured by 
a biased committee from a number of 
anonymous witnesses. These delegates de- 
clared that general debate on the so-called 
Hungarian question was intended to draw 
attention from other problems of interna- 
tional import and, moreover, violated the 
principle of non-intervention. In reply to 
these assertions a number of delegates em- 
phasized that the committee had attempted 
to make its investigation as objective and 
all-inclusive as possible, but having been 
refused entrance into Budapest, was pre- 
vented from procuring information on the 
spot. Supporters of the report also declared 
that anonymity of witnesses had been main- 
tained to avoid possible repercussions on 
individuals remaining in Hungary. In con- 
nection with the committee’s analysis of 
the revolt, delegates who agreed with the 
committee’s conclusions stated that the up- 
rising had been a spontaneous national 
movement for independence and had been 
suppressed by Soviet armed forces. On the 
other hand, a number of east European 
representatives maintained that the occur- 
rence had been a counter-revolutionary re- 
gency special session, see International Organization, 


XI, p. 82-86. For a summary of the report, see 
Ibid., p. 649. 
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volt, instigated and supported by western 
imperialists and put down by the Hungar- 
ian government with the aid of the Soviet 
Union in conformity with the Warsaw 
Treaty. This invocation of the Warsaw 
Treaty was criticized by several representa- 
tives on the basis that the treaty was to have 
come into effect only after consultation 
among the legitimate governments con- 
cerned and only in cases of external aggres- 
sion. 

After commenting in detail on the report, 
members of the Assembly voted on a 37- 
power joint draft resolution,’ as well as on 
three amendments’ submitted by Burma to 
revise the wording of the draft. After re- 
ject'ag the Burmese amendments, the As- 
sembly by a vote of 60 to 10, with 10 absten- 
tions, adopted the draft resolution, accord- 
ing to which it, inter alia, 1) endorsed the 
report of the special committee and noted 
the committee’s conclusions that the events 
which took place in Hungary in October 
and November of 1956 constituted a spon- 
taneous national uprising; 2) found that the 
committee’s conclusions confirmed that a) 
the Soviet Union had deprived Hungary of 
liberty and political independence and the 
Hungarian people of the exercise of their 
fundamental human rights, had imposed 
the present Hungarian regime on the Hun- 
garian people by armed intervention, had 
carried out mass deportation of Hungarian 
citizens to the Soviet Union, and had vio- 
lated its obligation under the Geneva Con- 
ventions of 1949, and 6) that the present 
authorities in Hungary had violated the 
human rights and freedoms guaranteed by 
the treaty of peace with Hungary; 3) con- 
demned these acts and the continued de- 
fiance of the resolutions of the General As- 
sembly; 4) reiterated its concern with the 
continuing plight of the Hungarian people; 
5) called upon the Soviet Union and the 
present authorities in Hungary to desist 
from repressive measures against the Hun- 
garian people, to respect the liberty and 
political independence of Hungary and the 


2 Document A/3658 and Add.r1. 


Hungarian people’s enjoyment of funda- 
mental human rights and freedoms, and to 
ensure the return to Hungary of those Hun- 
garian citizens who had been deported to 
the Soviet Union; 6) requested the presi- 
dent of the eleventh session of the Assem- 
bly, H.R.H. Prince Wan Waithayakon to 
take appropriate steps to achieve the objec- 
tives of the UN, to consult as appropriate 
with the special committee, and to report to 
the General Assembly; and 7) decided to 
place the Hungarian item on the provisional 
agenda of the twelfth session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


Twelfth Session 


The twelfth session of the General As- 
sembly met at UN Headquarters from Sep- 
tember 17 through December 14, 1957. At 
the opening plenary meeting, Sir Leslie 
Munro (Australia) was elected President 
of the Assembly, having obtained 77 votes 
to 1 which was cast for Mr. Charles Malik 
(Lebanon). Upon the proposal of the 
United States delegate the Assembly voted 
by 47 votes to 27, with 7 abstentions, to 
reject the request of India for the inclusion 
in the agenda of the twelfth session of an 
item on the representation of China in the 
UN, and decided not to consider at the 
twelfth session any proposal to exclude the 
representatives of the government of the 
Republic of China or to seat representatives 
of the Central People’s Government of the 
People’s Republic of China. 

Mr. Djalal Abdoh (Iran) was elected 
chairman of the Political and Security 
Committee, Mr. Emilio Arenales Catalan 
(Guatemala) of the Special Political Com- 
mittee, Mr. Jiri Nosek (Czechoslovakia) of 
the Economic and Financial Committee, 
Mrs. Aase Lionaes (Norway) of the Social, 
Humanitarian and Cultural Committee, 
Mr. Thanat Khoman (Thailand) of the 
Trusteeship Committee, Mr. W. H. J. van 
Asch van Wijck (Netherlands) of the Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Committee, 


8 Document A/L.223. 
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and Mr. Santiago Pérez Pérez (Venezuela) 
of the Legal Committee. 

The twelfth session considered an agenda 
of 69 items. 


Political and Security Questions 


Regulation, limitation and balanced re- 
duction of all armed forces and all arma- 
ments; conclusion of an _ international 
convention (treaty) on the reduction of 
armaments and the prohibition of atomic, 
hydrogen and other weapons of mass 
destruction: From its 866th meeting on Oc- 
tober 10 through its 893d meeting on No- 
vember g the Political and Security (First) 
Committee of the General Assembly con- 
sidered four sub-items under the topic of 
disarmament: the report of the Disarma- 
ment Commission; the expansion of the 
membership of the Disarmament Commis- 
sion and of its Sub-Committee; collective ac- 
tion to inform and enlighten the peoples of 
the world as to the dangers of the arma- 
ments race, and particularly as to the de- 
structive effects of modern weapons; and 
discontinuance under international control 
of tests of atomic and hydrogen weapons. 
The latter sub-item had been included on 
the agenda at the request of the Soviet 
Union, which, during the general debate of 
the Assembly at its 681st plenary meeting 
on September 20, had presented a draft 
resolution’ whereby the Assembly would 
call for the suspension of tests for two to 
three years as of January 1, 1958, the estab- 
lishment of an international commission to 
submit reports to the Security Council and 
General Assembly and to observe the ful- 
fillment by states of their obligation to dis- 
continue tests of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons, and the establishment of control 
posts in the Soviet Union, the United States, 
the United Kingdom and its possessions, 
and in the Pacific Ocean area, including 
Australia. At the same time the Soviet 
Union submitted to the Assembly a memo- 
randum’ which provided for partial meas- 


1 Document A/3674/Rev.1. 
2 Document A/C.1/793. 


ures of disarmament and a draft resolution’ 
which called upon the states possessing nu- 
clear weapons to assume, as a first step, a 
temporary obligation not to use atomic and 
hydrogen weapons, it being understood that 
if at the end of five years no comprehensive 
international agreement on the disarmament 
problem had been reached, the question of 
an obligation by states to renounce the use 
of nuclear weapons would again be consid- 
ered by the UN. The Soviet delegate, Mr. 
Gromyko, speaking in the Political and 
Security Committee, termed of particular 
importance the following points: 1) im- 
mediate halt to testing; 2) agreement not 
to use nuclear weapons; 3) reduction of the 
armed forces of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and 
France in Germany and in the territory of 
countries members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) or signa- 
tories to the Warsaw Treaty; 4) considera- 
tion of the elimination of foreign military 
bases; 5) agreement by which states possess- 
ing nuclear weapons would refrain from 
setting up units armed with atomic weap- 
ons beyond their national frontiers and from 
establishing stockpiles of nuclear weapons 
there; and 6) agreement on the establish- 
ment of control posts on a basis of reci- 
procity. He also called for the enlargement 
of the Disarmament Commission and its 
Sub-Committee. 

During the general discussion in the Po- 
litical and Security Committee considerable 
attention was given to the Soviet proposals 
and to a draft resolution* sponsored by 24 
powers, Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Bra- 
zil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, France, 
Honduras, Italy, Laos, Liberia, the Nether- 
lands, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
the Philippines, Tunisia, the United King- 
dom, and the United States. The latter 
measure, as pointed out by Mr. Noble 
(United Kingdom) at the 869th meeting of 
the Committee, closely paralleled the west- 


® Document A/C.1/L.175/Rev.1. 
* Document A/C.1/L.179. 
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ern proposals to the disarmament Sub- 
Committee on August 29, 1957.. Mr. Noble 
observed that three kinds of measures 
should be included in a program of partial 
disarmament, those dealing with nuclear 
disarmament, conventional disarmament, 
and inspection and control, and noted that 
the Soviet plan also covered these three 
types. The disagreement between the two 
plans was to be found in the relation be- 
tween the suspension of tests and measures 
of partial disarmament. Mr. Noble declared 
that the speech of the Soviet representative 
at the 867th meeting of the Committee had 
shown that the Soviet Union’s position was 
that the suspension of tests was not in itself 
a disarmament measure. A provision that 
the future production of fissionable material 
would not be indefinitely available should 
be linked with the suspension of tests, for 
without this provision, powers could con- 
tinue to make weapons and those most ad- 
vanced in nuclear programs would retain 
or increase their advantage. The 24-power 
draft resolution included the following 
points: 1) immediate suspension of nuclear 
tests with prompt installation of effective in- 
ternational control, including inspection 
posts within the United States, the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom, the Pacific 
area and other points as required; 2) cessa- 
tion of the production of fissionable mate- 
rials for weapons purposes; 3) reduction of 
stocks of nuclear weapons; 4) reduction of 
armed forces and armaments through ade- 
quate safeguarded arrangements; 5) pro- 
gressive establishment of open inspection 
with ground and aerial components to 
guard against the possibility of surprise at- 
tack; and 6) joint study of an inspection 
system designed to ensure that the sending 
of objects through outer space be exclusively 
for peaceful and scientific purposes. 

The Committee also considered a num- 
ber of other proposals which had been pre- 

5 Document DC/113, Annex 5; for previous infor- 
mation on these proposals, see International Organiza- 
tion, XI, p. 660. 
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sented during the general debate of the ple- 
nary session. A Japanese draft resolution’ 
called for the reconvening of the Disarma- 
ment Commission’s Sub-Committee and the 
suspension of nuclear tests after an agree- 
ment in principle on supervision and con- 
trol, to be followed by negotiation to reach 
agreement on the installation of the neces- 
sary supervision and inspection system. The 
sub-item of the expansion of membership 
had been included on the agenda of the As- 
sembly at India’s request.’ Three Indian 
draft resolutions’ provided for the nomina- 
tion of a scientific-technical commission of 
experts representing the differing views on 
the effects of tests to recommend to the Dis- 
armament Commission a system of inspec- 
tion in all necessary territories of the world, 
and appealed to the states concerned to 
agree to suspend tests without delay, called 
for addition to the membership of the Dis- 
armament Commission and its Sub-Com- 
mittee, and, in the light of the two views 
expressed in the report of the Disarmament 
Commission, called for the creation of a 
commission to be composed of equal num- 
bers of representatives of states holding 
these views and representatives of other 
states to be chosen by agreement between 
these representatives to consider a number 
of matters and to make appropriate recom- 
mendations to the Disarmament Commis- 
sion. Belgium, which had requested that 
the sub-item on collective action to inform 
the peoples of the world concerning the dan- 
gers of the armaments race, also sponsored 
a draft resolution’ which took note of the 
need for a world wide publicity campaign 
under UN auspices on the effects of modern 
weapons and the necessity for effective 
measures of control: as part of a disarma- 


ment agreement and requested the Disar- 


mament Commission to make recommenda- 
tions on the nature of the information to 
be disseminated. 

§ Documents A/C.1/L.176/Rev.4, A/C.1/L.177 and 
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A Yugoslav draft resolution,” introduced 
by Mr. Prica in Committee session, provided 
that the Assembly would call for the early 
convening of the Sub-Committee by the Dis- 
armament Commission to seek agreement 
on reduction of armed forces, measures con- 
tributing to the cessation of the armaments 
race in the nuclear field, measures to ensure 
the use of intercontinental ballistic missiles 
and all other devices for outer-space motion 
for peaceful and scientific purposes only, 
and adequate and effective measures of con- 
trol and inspection for the implementation 
of such agreement, priority being given to 
agreement on immediate cessation of tests, 
with necessary measures of control. The 
draft also requested the Secretary-General to 
consult Members of the UN on the advis- 
ability of convening a special session of the 
General Assembly to consider the disarma- 
ment problem, when he informed them of 
the progress achieved by the Sub-Commit- 
tee. 

In the discussion of the various proposals 
before them, delegates in the Committee 
commented upon different facets of disar- 
mament and gave their views upon the 
draft resolutions. Several representatives ex- 
pressed the feeling that the Sub-Committee 
of the Disarmament Commission had made 
some progress: the New Zealand representa- 
tive (Mr. Craw), for example, pointed out 
that the body had agreed to emphasize par- 
tial disarmament measures. The attitude 
that any draft resolution passed should re- 
flect unanimity was shown by a number of 
delegates; the French representative dis- 
agreed with this position, however, declar- 
ing that the Assembly should make known 
the feelings of the UN and take a majority 
stand. Reactions to the western and Soviet 
proposals were varied. The Philippine rep- 
resentative, in criticism of the Soviet pro- 
posal for the renunciation of nuclear weap- 
ons for five years, asked how, in view of the 
unanimous agreement in the Committee 
that mutual distrust and suspicion were the 
basic cause of the impasse, the principal 

” Document A/C.1/L.180. 


parties could be expected to agree to assume 
the obligation not to use nuclear weapons 
without the establishment of a system of 
mutual checks to ensure compliance. The 
United States representative (Mr. Lodge), 
speaking at the 866th meeting of the Com- 
mittee, observed that the differences be- 
tween the Soviet Unon and the western 
powers had been narrowed by steps taken 
by the Soviet representative at the Sub-Com- 
mittee meetings, summarized the four-power 
proposals made in the Sub-Committee, 
and opposed the suggestion for expanding 
the existing bodies dealing with disarma- 
ment. The Indian representative (Mr. 
Menon) deplored the omission of any 
reference to the prohibition of nuclear 
weapons in the 24-power draft; in reply to 
this criticism, the Canadian delegate (Mr. 
Smith) noted that the proposal dealt with 
limited measures which could be achieved 
in the immediate or near future and that 
the goal of the elimination of nuclear weap- 
ons could not be immediately attainable in 
the absence of means of inspection adequate 
to guarantee such an undertaking. 

Other topics, in addition to the debate on 
the two major positions represented by the 
western powers and the Soviet Union, in- 
cluded the matter of the effects of radiation 
and the expansion of the disarmament bod- 
ies. The United Kingdom delegate, in 
connection with the first topic, stated that 
radiation from tests constituted a small frac- 
tion of that from other sources, and that the 
largest source was natural radiation. The 
United States representative pointed out 
that nuclear weapons tests enabled the de- 
velopment of weapons with reduced fall- 
out so that radiation hazards could be re- 
stricted to military targets. The Indian 
representative opposed the United States 
position and asserted that if other countries 
began testing they would use cruder bombs 
which would have more fall-out. In con- 
nection with the expansion of the Disarma- 
ment Commission, the Soviet delegation 
had addressed a letter" to the Secretary- 
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General containing a draft resolution pro- 
viding for the establishment of a permanent 
disarmament commission consisting of all 
the Members of the UN and for the dissolu- 
tion of the existing Disarmament Commis- 
sion and its Sub-Committee. An amend- 
ment” to this proposal was presented at the 
Committee’s 892d meeting by the Ukrain- 
ian Soviet Socialist Republic by which the 
Assembly would transmit to the permanent 
commission all proposals and documents re- 
lating to disarmament submitted at the 
twelfth session of the Assembly. At the 
8goth meeting of the Committee, the Soviet 
delegate declared that unless there was a 
change in the composition of the existing 
disarmament bodies, the Soviet Union 


would no longer participate in their work. 

At the 892d meeting the Committee 
adopted by 57 votes to g, with 15 absten- 
tions, the 24-power draft resolution, as 
amended by the first of four amendments” 
submitted by India, calling for the addition 
of a reference to General Assembly Resolu- 


tion 808 (IX) of November 1954, by 
amendments sponsored by Norway and 
Pakistan, calling for the establishment of a 
group of technical experts to study inspec- 
tion systems for disarmament measures, and 
by a five-power (Bolivia, Costa Rica, El Sal- 
vador, Mexico, Uruguay) amendment” 
which invited the states concerned to con- 
sider the possibility of devoting, out of 
funds available because of disarmament, ad- 
ditional resources to the improvement of 
living conditions throughout the world and 
especially in the less developed countries. 
At the Committee’s 893d meeting the Bel- 
gian draft resolution concerning collective 
action to inform the world concerning the 
dangers of the armaments race was adopted, 
as modified by a Polish amendment,” by a 
vote of 70 to g, with 2 abstentions. The 
Indian draft resolution concerning the crea- 
tion of a scientific-technical commission was 
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rejected by 38 votes to 22, with 20 absten- 
tions. The Indian delegate did not press 
for a vote on the other two resolutions spon- 
sored by his delegation, nor did the Yugo- 
slav representative insist that his country’s 
draft resolution be put to the vote. The 
Soviet draft resolution concerning a perma- 
nent disarmament commission, as amended 
by the Ukrainian proposal, was rejected by 
51 negative votes to g positive, with 21 ab- 
stentions. The Soviet draft concerning a 
temporary obligation not to use hydrogen 
and atomic weapons was rejected by 45 votes 
to 11, with 25 abstentions. The Japanese 
draft resolution was also rejected by a vote 
of 32 to 18, with 31 abstentions. 

The problem of disarmament was con- 
sidered by the plenary session of the Assem- 
bly from its 715th to its 719th meetings. 
Following the presentation of the report” of 
the Political and Security Committee on 
disarmament, the Assembly, at its 716th 
meeting, passed the 24-power draft resolu- 
tion by 56 votes to 9, with 15 absten- 
tions, and the Belgian draft resolution 
by 71 votes to g, with 1 
Three other draft resolutions were intro- 
duced in the plenary session: a Soviet meas- 
ure,” calling for the establishment of a 
permanent disarmament commission con- 
sisting of all Members of the UN to func 
tion continuously and to hold its meetings 
in public, an Indian draft resolution,” which 
had previously been presented to the Po- 
litical and Security Committee calling for 
the suspension of nuclear tests, and a draft 
resolution,” jointly sponsored by Canada, 
India, Japan, Paraguay, Sweden, and Yugo- 
slavia, providing for the enlargement of the 
Disarmament Commission by the addition 
of fourteen Members which, for the first 
year, from January 1, 1958, to January 1, 
1959, were to be Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Czechoslovakia, 
Egypt, India, Italy, Mexico, Norway, Po- 


abstention. 
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land, Tunisia, and Yugoslavia. An Alba- 
nian amendment” to the six-power proposal 
called for the addition of the following 
countries to the membership of the sug- 
gested commission: Austria, Bulgaria, Cey- 
lon, Finland, Indonesia, Romania, and Su- 
dan. The Canadian representative, speaking 
on the draft resolution at the 718th plenary 
meeting, expressed the view that geography 
was not the main criterion for choosing the 
additional members and that ability to make 
a constructive contribution to the disarma- 
ment negotiations should be the main con- 
cern, but that the proposal did give weight 
to the principle of equitable distribution. 
He urged that a breakdown of the machin- 
ery for further discussions would be a com- 
pletely backward step. The United King- 
dom and United States representatives 
called the Soviet proposal for a permanent 
disarmament commission an impractical 
one, while the Soviet delegate (Mr. Kuz- 
netsov) charged, among other things, that 
the Disarmament Commission and its Sub- 
Committee were being used as a screen for 
the continued armaments race and that the 
radical solution of a broad representative 
organ would be able to break the disarma- 
ment deadlock. He declared that the Soviet 
Union would not participate in the work 
of the Disarmament Commission as ex- 
panded by the six-power draft resolution, 
but that it would support the Albanian 
amendment, although the latter was still a 
halfway solution. 

At its 719th meeting, the General Assem- 
bly rejected the Soviet draft resolution by 
46 negative votes to 9, with 24 abstentions, 
and also rejected the Albanian amendment 
by 38 negative votes to 19, with 19 absten- 
tions. The six-power draft resolution was 
adopted by a vote of 60 to g, with 11 absten- 
tions. 


Effects of atomic radiation: From its 
894th through its 898th meetings the Politi- 
cal and Security Committee considered this 
item which had been placed on the agenda 
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of the Assembly at the request of Czecho- 
slovakia.” The Czechoslovakian delegate 
(Mr. David) presented a draft resolution” 
at the 894th meeting whereby the General 
Assembly, considering that as a result of nu- 
clear tests explosions there had been a con- 
stant increase in the levels of ionizing radia- 
tion, would recommend that a scientific 
conference on the effects of atomic radiation 
be held under UN auspices, request the Sec- 
retary-General, acting on the advice of the 
UN Scientific Committee on the Effects of 
Atomic Radiation, to prepare the agenda of 
the conference, and request the Scientific 
Committee to develop close co-operation 
with the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, within its terms of reference to 
make yearly summary reports on the levels 
of ionizing radiation in the world and on 
the effects of radiation on man and his en- 
vironment, and to make indications of re- 
search fields in which further study might 
be required. Mr. David described the harm- 
ful effects of Strontium go and declared 
that, according to information published by 
Columbia University, small amounts of 
Strontium go would soon be found in all 
individuals regardless of age or place of 
residence. United States experts who were 
members of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s Advisory Committee had stated, he 
remarked, that if tests were to continue at 
the rate of the last five years, there would be 
a noticeable increase in genetic defects, in 
destruction of the reproductive cells of fu- 
ture generations, and in the number of 
deaths caused by leukemia, and a certain 
life shortening. He maintained that the 
attempts of some United States politicians 
to prove that there was no need to fear con- 
tinued tests were dictated by United States 
military and strategic policies founded on 
the use of nuclear weapons. 

Mr. Wadsworth (United States) replied 
that it was difficult to understand the state- 
ment in the Czechoslovakian memoran- 
dum™ that the UN could not remain 
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inactive in the face of the growing hazard 
of radioactive radiation, because for the past 
two years the Scientific Committee, estab- 
lished during the tenth session of the Assem- 
bly,” following proposals originally made by 
the United States, had been considering the 
effects of radiation on the individual and 
on heredity and related subjects. Summariz- 
ing the United States position, he asserted 
that nuclear tests were only a minor source 
of ionizing radiation harmful to human 
beings. The logical time for further As- 
sembly action, he averred, would be in 1958 
after the Scientific Committee’s summary 
report had been received and studied. 

At the 896th meeting, Argentina, Austra- 
lia, Belgium, Brazil, France, Sweden, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States 
(Mexico was added at the 898th meeting) 
submitted a draft resolution” whereby the 
General Assembly would: 1) call upon all 
concerned to continue their co-operation in 
making available information within the 
terms of reference of the Scientific Com- 
mittee; 2) request the latter to complete its 
report at the earliest possible date and make 
it available to all Members of the UN, the 
specialized agencies, and the second inter- 
national conference on the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy; and 3) decide to include 
in the agenda of its thirteenth session the 
report of the Scientific Committee and 
transmit to that committee the records of 
the Political and Security Committee on the 
item under debate. A number of amend- 
ments to the proposed measure were pre- 
sented by Japan” at the 897th meeting, call- 
ing, inter alia, for the strengthening of the 
functions of the Scientific Committee. 

During the course of the discussion of the 
effects of atomic radiation, several delegates, 
including those representing Albania, Po- 
land, and Czechoslovakia, criticized the 
United States argument concerning the de- 
velopment of a “clean” bomb. A number 
of delegates, among them Mr. Peive, the 
Soviet delegate, cited the opinions of scien- 
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tists in various countries that nuclear tests 
could not continue without imperiling the 
population of the world. With reference to 
the Czechoslovakian draft, Mr. Noble 
(United Kingdom) commented that it 
lacked balance since it singled out nuclear 
tests for almost exclusive attention as a 
source of radiation. 

At the 898th meeting, the Indian repre- 
sentative, Mr. Lall, introduced a draft reso- 
lution” under which the General Assembly 
would: 1) call upon all concerned to con- 
tinue their co-operation in making available 
information within the Scientific Commit- 
tee’s terms of reference; 2) request the 
Scientific Committee to complete its report 
at the earliest possible date and make it 
available to all UN members, the specialized 
agencies, and the second conference on 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy; 3) re- 
quest the Secretary-General in consultation 
with the Scientific Committee to consider 
the question of the strengthening and wid- 
ening of scientific activities in this field, 
taking into account in this connection the 
discussion of the item at the twelfth session 
of the Assembly, together with the pro- 
posals submitted thereunder, and to report 
to the thirteenth session of the Assembly; 
and 4) decide to include in the agenda 
of its thirteenth session the report of the 
Scientific Committee and transmit to the 
Scientific Committee the record of the dis- 
cussion of the item under consideration. 
This draft resolution was co-sponsored by 
sixteen powers, as follows: Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Egypt, France, India, Japan, Mexico, Po- 
land, Sweden, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and Yugoslavia. The draft 
resolutions presented earlier in the Commit- 
tee’s consideration of the item were with- 
drawn, as were the Japanese amendments. 
The sixteen-power draft resolution was 
adopted unanimously by 79 votes to none. 

At the 715th plenary meeting the General 
Assembly unanimously adopted the sixteen- 
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power draft resolution as recommended in 
the report” of the committee. 


The Korean question: report of the 
United Nations Commission on the Uni- 
fication and Rehabilitation of Korea” 
(UNCURK): From its 899th through its 
go4th meetings the Political Committee con- 
sidered the Korean question. It had before 
it a cablegram” in which the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea urged that a representa- 
tive of that government be invited to par- 
ticipate in the discussion of the Korean 
question. A draft resolution” submitted by 
the United States provided that a represent- 
ative of the Republic of Korea be invited to 
participate in the discussion, while an In- 
dian amendment” to the draft called for the 
participation of representatives of the two 
Korean governments. Following a debate 
in which it was argued, on the one hand, 
that the north Korean government was ille- 
gal, had committed aggression, and had not 
accepted the competence of the UN, and, 
on the other hand, that both sides should 
be heard, the Indian amendment was re- 
jected and the United States draft resolution 
was adopted, by 44 votes in favor, 15 
against, and 16 abstentions. 

Opening the discussion, the United States 
representative (Mr. Judd) reviewed the his- 
tory of the Korean question since 1945 and 
stated that the communist regimes had re- 
fused to allow any inspection in north 
Korea in order to protect themselves against 
the disclosure of the illegal introduction into 
north Korea of modern weapons which had 
not been reported to the Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission. He asserted that 
the report of UNCURK showed that the 
UN Command had faithfully observed all 
the provisions of the Armistice Agreement 
and that the communist regimes had not 
done so. If the communists really wanted 
a peaceful settlement in Korea, they should 
withdraw Chinese communist troops from 
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north Korea, respond to the UN proposals 
for the peaceful unification of Korea, honor 
their obligations under the Armistice Agree- 
ment to account for the 2,720 military per- 
sonnel whose fate was unknown, and re- 
turn the abducted south Koreans to their 
homes or disclose their fate. The Soviet 
representative (Mr. Sobolev), answering the 
demands of the United States delegate, said 
that in reference to the withdrawal of Chi- 
nese volunteers, no mention was made of 
the withdrawal of United States forces, that 
the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
was required to acquiesce in the proposals 
for the peaceful unification of Korea, but 
that the General Assembly would not hear 
its representatives, that the Democratic Peo- 
ple’s Republic was asked to observe the 
Armistice Agreement which it had always 
observed but which the United States and 
the puppet authorities of south Korea did 
not consider binding on themselves, and 
that the question of the return to south 
Korea of citizens alleged to have been kid- 
napped was a slanderous allegation. He also 
spoke of Article 1V of the Armistice Agree- 
ment which recommended the convening of 
a political conference of both sides to settle 
the Korean question and said that the 
United States had rejected the proposal of 
north Korea and communist China for such 
a conference. Several other representatives 
supported the suggestion for a conference. 

The introduction of modern weapons 
into Korea and violations of the Armistice 
Agreement were discussed by the Commit- 
tee. The French representative stated that 
the combat equipment of forces in north 
Korea had been strengthened by the intro- 
duction of jet aircraft and transport, but 
that the communist members of the Joint 
Armistice Commission had not reported 
any change in the composition of forces. 
Thus, for defensive ends, the Unified Com- 
mand had decided to reestablish the balance 
of forces by replacing the obsolete equip- 
ment of the UN forces in the Republic of 
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Korea; and it considered itself relieved of 
its obligation in this matter under the Ar- 
mistice Agreement, but would continue to 
observe the other provisions of the Agree- 
ment. The United States representative 
pointed out that the UN position was ex- 
plained in the reports” of the Unified Com- 
mand. The Ukrainian representative stated 
that the United States had sought to ob- 
struct the functioning of the Neutral Na- 
tions Supervisory Commission which was 
an integral part of the Armistice Agreement 
by demanding the departure of its inspec- 
tion teams from areas under UN control. 
The delegate from Czechoslovakia also 
charged that the United States had violated 
the Armistice Agreement by concluding a 
mutual defense agreement with south Korea 
whereby United States armed forces were 
authorized to occupy that part of the coun- 
try on a permanent basis. 

In the discussion of the future settlement 
of Korea two views were espoused by the 
delegates: rapprochement between the two 
sides as a precondition to unification, or 
free elections under UN supervision. The 
representative of the Republic of Korea 
asked for the withdrawal of communist 
armies and the opportunity to organize free 
elections under UN supervision in the 
northern provinces. The Soviet delegate, 
however, declared that the western powers 
should take into account the existence of 
two states in Korea and called for political, 
economic, and cultural links between the 
two parts to lay the ground for the unifica- 
tion of the country by the Korean _peo- 
ple without foreign intervention. The 
Ukrainian, Albanian, and Czechoslovakian 
representatives also favored the latter sug- 
gestion. The United Kingdom representa- 
tive stated that the Soviet representative in 
essence had advised the UN to abandon its 
principles and aims in Korea. Several dele- 
gates referred to the statement in the report 
of UNCURK that the situation in Korea 
had not perceptibly changed regarding the 
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fundamental purpose of the UN of estab- 
lishing a unified, independent, and demo- 
cratic government for the whole of the 
Korean peninsula. 

The Committee considered an eleven- 
power draft resolution,” sponsored by Aus- 
tralia, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Luxem- 
bourg, New Zealand, the Philippines, Thai- 
land, Turkey, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States, under which the General 
Assembly would reaffirm the UN objectives 
of establishing a unified, independent, and 
democratic Korea under a_ representative 
form of government, call upon the com- 
munist authorities concerned to accept the 
established UN _ objectives, request UN- 
CURK to continue its work, and request 
the Secretary-General to place the Korean 
question on the provisional agenda of the 
thirteenth session of the General Assembly. 
Comments on the draft resolution ranged 
from the statement of the delegate from 
Ceylon who gave his opinion that it was a 
useless draft and asked whether it was nec- 
essary for the Assembly to reaffirm the same 
principles each year as it had been doing 
for the last eleven years, to the criticism by 
the Byelorussian delegate that the measure 
ignored the duty of the UN to enable the 
two parts of the country to exchange ideas 
and discuss matters freely, to the Australian 
remark that it was the duty of the UN to 
reafirm its long-standing 
Korea so as to preserve the liberty of at any 
rate the majority of the Korean people until 
the demand of the people as a whole for 
freedom, unity, and independence was sat 
isied. The draft resolution was adopted 
by a vote of 53 to g, with 15 abstentions. At 
the 724th plenary meeting, following the 
presentation of the Committee’s report on 
the question” and some discussion in which 
the Soviet and United States delegates again 
explained their positions, the draft resolu- 
tion was passed by 54 votes to 9, with 16 
abstentions. 
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Guinea): Discussion of the question of 
West Irian,” which was considered by the 
Political Committee from its gosth through 
its g12th meetings, opened with a speech by 
the Indonesian delegate (Mr. Subandrio) 
who described the situation, stating that 
West Irian was an integral part of Indo- 
nesia, that in 1949 the Netherlands had 
transferred sovereignty to the latter, thus 
recognizing the independence of the Indo- 
nesian state, and that the Netherlands 
had agreed to solve the dispute over the 
political status of West Irian by peaceful 
means within the year 1950. The Indo- 
nesian unity, he averred, was based not on 
racial or ethnic ties but on centuries of liv- 
ing together. Indonesia continued to seek a 
conference with the Netherlands on the 
problem, but if the Netherlands continued 
to reject negotiations, the situation was like- 
ly to become explosive. He expressed the 
fear that the joint statement of Australia 
and the Netherlands on November 6, 1957, 
might have military implications. The 
Netherlands position was summarized by 
Mr. Schurmann who spoke of the duty im- 
posed on his country by the UN Charter to 
recognize that the interests of the territory’s 
inhabitants were paramount, to take ac- 
count of their political aspirations, and to 
respect their rights of self-determination. If 
the Netherlands agreed to transfer the terri- 
tory to Indonesia without first ascertaining 
whether this was in accordance with the 
wishes of the inhabitants or even if it were 
to enter into negotiations with Indonesia 
about the possibility of a change in the status 
of the territory, it would be forsaking its 
duty to the inhabitants and to the UN. 
The Netherlands would not oppose a deci- 
sion of the people of the territory to join 
Indonesia, but it was more likely that they 
would decide to join the rest of New 
Guinea. For this reason the Netherlands 
had been cooperating with the Australian 
government, which was the Administering 
Authority of the other part of the island. 


* For previous consideration of the question of West 
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The Australian representative explained 
that the joint statement of November 6 had 
no military implications, but was an under- 
taking by the two governments that their 
policies would prepare the people of New 
Guinea for the time when they could deter- 
mine their own future. 

At the go6th meeting the representative 
of Ceylon (Mr. Gunawardene) presented a 
draft resolution” sponsored by his govern- 
ment and Afghanistan, Bolivia, Burma, 
Egypt, Ethiopia, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Jor- 
dan, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, Nepal, 
Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Syria, Tunisia, and 
Yemen. The draft resolution provided that 
the General Assembly would invite both 
parties to pursue their endeavors to find a 
solution of the dispute in conformity with 
the principles of the UN Charter and re- 
quested the Secretary-General to assist the 
parties concerned in the implementation of 
the resolution and submit a report of the 
progress to the thirteenth session of the As- 
sembly. The representative of Ceylon stated 
that in the Netherlands reports to the UN 
in 1948 and 1949 it had admitted that West 
Irian was part of Indonesia and had de- 
clared in 1946 and 1947 that the United 
States of Indonesia would comprise the 
whole territory of the Netherlands East 
Indies. Other speeches supporting the Indo- 
nesian position and the draft resolution in- 
cluded the Jordanian statement that Article 
I of the Charter of Transfer of Sovereignty 
had transferred complete sovereignty over 
Indonesia, including West Irian, to the Re- 
public of Indonesia. 

Conflicting interpretations of the Charter 
of Transfer of Sovereignty were revealed 
during the debate, some delegates claiming 
that the Charter supported Indonesia’s claim 
to West Irian, and others taking the opposite 
stand. Differing opinions also arose on the 
negotiations which were provided for in the 
Charter of Transfer. The Romanian dele- 
gate, for example, maintained that the 
Netherlands was responsible for the dead- 
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lock in negotiations, while the Netherlands 
representative denied that his country had 
refused to continue negotiations, and said 
that President Sukarno of Indonesia had 
twice stated, in 1950 and 1952, that he de- 
sired no further negotiations. A number of 
delegates pointed out that in 1956 Indonesia 
had abrogated the Round Table Agreements 
of 1949 on which it based its claim to the 
territory. The representative of Pakistan, 
however, declared that he could not accept 
the Netherlands contention that as the par- 
ties had failed in their negotiations to deter- 
mine the political status of New Guinea and 
as Indonesia had unilaterally abrogated the 
Charter of Transfer of Sovereignty, the 
Netherlands was absolved from any further 
obligation to negotiate with Indonesia. 

In expressing their views of the problem 
some delegations asserted that the issue was 
a colonial one, while others denied this. Ac- 
cording to some representatives, including 
the Belgian and the French, the matter lay 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
Netherlands, according to Article 2(7) of 
the UN Charter and should not be discussed. 
A number of representatives affirmed that 
the matter should be referred to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice; the Australian 
delegate pointed out that Indonesia had 
consistently opposed this proposal. The In- 
donesian delegate in reply to the argument 
that legal questions were involved stated 
that since the dispute was over the political 
status of West Irian, the Committee had the 
right to deal with the issue as a political 
one. The majority of delegations felt that 
the General Assembly should invite both 
parties to pursue their endeavors to find a 
peaceful solution, as provided in the draft 
resolution. Other delegations, welcoming 
the promise of the Netherlands that the in- 
habitants of West Irian would determine 
their own future when the time came, felt 
that in view of the irreconcilable positions 
of the two parties concerned, both claiming 
sovereignty over West Irian, the proposed 
draft resolution could produce no tangible 
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result since the two parties could not even 
agree on the object of future negotiations. 
The draft resolution was adopted by the 
Committee at its g12th meeting by a vote of 
42 in favor, 28 against, and 11 abstentions. 

At the 724th plenary meeting the Assem- 
bly considered the draft resolution con- 
tained in the report of the Committee.” The 
draft resolution failed of adoption by a vote 
of 41 to 29, with 11 abstentions, since it did 
not receive the required two-thirds major- 
ity. Following the vote, the Indonesian 
representative, Mr. Subandrio, declared that 
since the Assembly had not succeeded in 
bringing the two parties together, there was 
no alternative course apart from action out- 
side the UN. Because no conciliatory move 
was now possible, Indonesia might take 
steps which would not be conducive for the 
improvement of relations with the Nether- 
lands. 

Ouestion of Algeria: The Algerian prob- 
lem was considered by the Political Com- 
mittee from its g13th through its 926th 
meetings. The French Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Pineau, gave the position of his gov- 
ernment at the 913th meeting, stating that 
the General Assembly was not competent 
to settle the Algerian problem, for France 
had joined the UN with frontiers which 
included Algeria, so that France was pro- 
tected from intervention by Article 2(7) of 
the Charter. He called for a cease-fire, fol- 
lowed by free elections through a single 
electoral college when elected Algerian as- 
semblies had been organized, and finally dis- 
cussions to establish permanent institutions 
for Algeria. Describing conditions in Al- 
geria, he spoke of sharp divisions between 
the rebel groups and of the terrorism which 
was the aim of the rebellion, and which was 
being resisted by the Algerian population. 
He charged that aid to Algeria was originat- 
ing in Tunisia and Morocco and that ship- 
ments of arms were being sent from Egypt. 
This charge was denied by the Egyptian and 
Syrian representatives. Explaining the /oi- 
cadre which was being debated in the 
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French Parliament, Mr. Pineau said that it 
aimed to ensure absolute equality for citi- 
zens and communities through the institu- 
tion of universal suffrage, under a single 
college, for elections to all representative as- 
semblies, to ensure as great a measure of 
decentralization as possible, and to provide 
for the development of Algerian institu- 
tions. He argued that if self-determination 
were applied, Algeria would be split into 
two or more states. 

The Tunisian representative, Mr. Slim, 
criticized the /ot-cadre as not being designed 
to meet the aspirations of the Algerian peo- 
ple so much as the desire for dominance of 
the French population of Algeria and the 
conservative outlook of certain groups in 
the French Parliament. He recalled the 
three-phase plan of unconditional cease-fire, 
free elections, and negotiations put forth by 
France at the eleventh session” and stated 
that the Joi-cadre was a retreat from this 
system since it abandoned the idea of nego- 
tiations. He further attacked the draft /or- 
cadre for its inclusion of the fiction that 
Algeria was an integral part of France. He 
supported the right of self-determination of 
the Algerian people and declared that it was 
not possible to settle a dispute by a cease- 
fire in advance of negotiations on the politi- 
cal conditions for settlement. A number 
of delegates agreed that conditions were nec- 
essary before a cease-fire could be estab- 
lished; the Saudi Arabian representative, 
for example, proposed that three prereq- 
uisites be fulfilled before a cease-fire—the 
unconditional recognition of the independ- 
ence of Algeria, the French recognition of 
a provisional Algerian government which 
should immediately negotiate at a round 
table conference jointly with Tunisia and 
Morocco and the French reliance on the 
judgment of Tunisia and Morocco which 
had recognized the National Liberation 
Front (FLN) as the chief spokesman of 
the liberation movement, and the release 
of political prisoners. Other delegations, 
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among them the United Kingdom and Nic- 
araguan, supported the French contention 
that a cease-fire should come first. 

Differences of opinion were also revealed 
in analyses of the draft loi-cadre. Some dele- 
gates described it as a first step toward the 
solution of the problem, while others 
strongly objected to it. The United States 
delegate said that it would facilitate con- 
structive relations between the communities 
concerned. The Moroccan representative as- 
serted, in contrast, that the loi-cadre would 
divide Algeria which was basically a uni- 
tary state into several regions along ethnic 
lines, while the French government would 
retain all. political and sovereign powers. 
The Soviet delegate opposed the draft law 
with the argument that it was in the inter- 
ests of French monopolists and colonialists. 
The delegate of Ceylon declared that the 
proposals of France were based on the 
premise, unacceptable to the Asian and 
African countries, that Algeria was part of 
metropolitan France. 

The offer of mediation by Tunisia and 
Morocco was also considered. The French 
representative pointed out that if the aim 
of such mediation had been cease-fire, the 
French reaction would have been more 
favorable. The United States representative 
stated that his country appreciated the 
motives underlying the office but that it 
could succeed only if accepted by France. 
Other delegations praised the offer. An- 
other topic dealt with by many representa- 
tives was the chaotic situation prevailing in 
Algeria. The charges of terrorism made 
by the French representative were called 
false by the Saudi Arabian delegate, who 
spoke of ruthless French tactics, concentra- 
tion camps, kidnapping, and genocide. Syr- 
ian charges against the French were an- 
swered by the French representative, who 
cited international reports on acts of repres- 
sion which found that everything was being 
done to end such practices as torture and 


kidnapping. As the rapporteur of the Com- 
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mittee pointed out in presenting his report 
on the question to the plenary session, it was 
the feeling of many delegations that the 
situation in Algeria had deteriorated since 
February 1957 and continued to cause much 
suffering and loss of life and that the Gen- 
eral Assembly should, therefore, call for 
negotiations to arrive at a solution and 
should recognize that the principle of self- 
determination was applicable to the Alger- 
ian people. Others, he noted, were of the 
opinion that the General Assembly should 
avoid recommending any steps which might 
prejudice the prospects for a peaceful settle- 
ment and therefore should merely express 
again the hope that a solution be found 
through appropriate means. 

These two positions were reflected in the 
two draft resolutions which came before the 
Committee at its 724th meeting. The first,” 
submitted by seventeen powers, Afghani- 
stan, Burma, Ceylon, Egypt, Ghana, In- 
donesia, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, 
Morocco, Nepal, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, 
Syria, Tunisia, and Yemen, recognized that 
the principle of self-determination applied 
to the Algerian people and called for nego- 
tiations in order to arrive at a solution in 
accordance with the principles of the UN 
Charter. The second,” sponsored by seven 
powers, Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, the Do- 
minican Republic, Italy, Peru, and Spain, 
took note of the attempts which had been 
reported to the Assembly to settle the prob- 
lem through the good offices of heads of 
state and by French legislative measures, 
and expressed the hope that a peaceful, 
democratic, and just solution would be 
found, through appropriate means, in con- 
formity with the principles of the Charter. 
Several delegates objected to the reference 
in the second draft to the French legislative 
measures. At the g25th meeting two amend- 
ments” to the seventeen-power draft resolu- 
tion were proposed by Ireland, Canada, and 
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Norway. The first called for the deletion 
of the reference to self-determination and 
substituted a provision recognizing that the 
people of Algeria were entitled to work out 
their own future in a democratic way, and 
the second deleted the operative paragraph 
and substituted a proposal for effective dis- 
cussions for the purpose of resolving the 
troubled situation and reaching a solution 
in accordance with the UN Charter’s prin- 
ciples. At the 926th meeting the amend- 
ments were adopted by 37 votes to 36, with 
7 abstentions, but the draft resolution which 
they amended failed of adoption, 37 votes 
being cast in favor and 37 against, with 6 
abstentions. The co-sponsors of the seven- 
power draft resolution did not press for a 
vote. 

The plenary session of the Assembly dealt 
with the Algerian question at its 726th 
meeting. The President of the Assembly 
(Sir Leslie Munro) read aloud a fifteen- 
power draft resolution, sponsored by Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Canada, Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, India, Iran, Ireland, Italy, Japan, 
Mexico, Norway, Peru, Spain, and Thailand, 
which took note of the offer of good offices 
by the King of Morocco and the President 
of Tunisia and expressed the wish that in 
spirit of effective co-operation pourparlers 
would be entered into and other appropriate 
means utilized with a view to a solution in 
conformity with the purposes of the UN 
Charter. The draft resolution was unani- 
mously adopted by 80 votes to none. 

The Cyprus Question: The Political 
Committee, which considered this item at 
seven meetings (g27th-934th), had before 
it a Greek request® for inclusion of the 
question and a memorandum” containing 
an account of the situation in Cyprus be 
fore and after the passage of General As- 
sembly resolution 1103 at the eleventh 
session.” It also had before it a Greek draft 
resolution® whereby the General Assembly 
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would express the wish that the people of 
Cyprus be given the opportunity to deter- 
mine their own future by the application of 
their right to self-determination. Opening 
the debate, the United Kingdom representa- 
tive (Mr. Noble) reviewed events in Cyprus 
after World War II. He averred that the 
difficulties which his country was encounter- 
ing inside Cyprus fell exclusively within its 
jurisdiction. He referred to the conference 
in London in 1955 which had failed, to the 
United Kingdom proposal for a draft con- 
stitution which had been rejected without 
consideration, and to the United Kingdom 
proposal for a scheme for partnership which 
had been rejected by the parties concerned. 
He also spoke of the proposals for private 
discussions between the governments of the 
United Kingdom, Greece, and Turkey, stat- 
ing that it had been impossible to reach an 
agreement since the Greek government had 
insisted that the basic outlines of a solution 
must first be agreed upon between the gov- 
ernments concerned through diplomatic 
channels. 

Mr. Averoff-Tossizza, the Greek delegate, 
called for the recognition of the right of the 
Cypriot people to self-determination and de- 
clared that Greece had no claims on Cyprus 
and would accept in advance any decision 
freely taken by the people of Cyprus. He 
also recapitulated the facts, describing, 
among other things, repressive practices by 
the United Kingdom in Cyprus. He ob- 
served that the constitution proposed by the 
United Kingdom was not likely to promote 
a settlement because it gave the Governor of 
Cyprus the right of veto in all fields. He 
opposed tripartite negotiations and also 
maintained that the main issue was the 
abolition of colonialism in Cyprus. 

The Turkish delegate, Mr. Sarper, in- 
sisted that the Treaty of Lausanne of 1923 
between Turkey, Greece, the United King- 
dom, and other governments was still valid 
and that in this treaty Turkey had trans- 
ferred sovereignty over Cyprus to the 
United Kingdom. He spoke of the deepen- 
ing rift between the Greek and Turkish 


communities in the island and charged that 
the EOKA was responsible for this. He 
stated that Cyprus was an off-shore island of 
Turkey commanding the latter’s vital routes 
of communications. The Turkish Cypriots, 
he asserted, refused to be placed under the 
rule of the Greek government. 

In the discussion which followed several 
representatives called for direct negotiations 
between the United Kingdom and the Cyp- 
riots. The representative of Ceylon stressed 
the importance of the unity of Cyprus and 
called for the consideration of the inhabi- 
tants of Cyprus as Cypriots rather than as 
Greek or Turkish Cypriots. Other dele- 
gates also opposed the partition of the island. 
In contrast, the opposing view was ex- 
pressed by a number of delegates that the 
question ought to be discussed by the 
United Kingdom with both Greece and 
Turkey. Another major problem was the 
question of self-determination. As the rep- 
resentative of Nepal observed, the United 
Kingdom had already conceded in principle 
the right of self-determination, but the ques- 
tion was the implementation of that right. 
The French delegate declared that the 
United Kingdom was the sole judge of con- 
ditions under which the people of Cyprus 
could attain self-determination. Differing 
interpretations of the Treaty of Lausanne 
were also advanced, some delegates assert- 
ing that it was invalid because the people 
of Cyprus had not been consulted when it 
was signed, and others declaring that the 
obligations assumed by the United King- 
dom under the UN Charter superseded the 
treaty. 

In connection with the problem of a draft 
resolution, a number of delegates called for 
a resolution similar to that passed at the 
eleventh session, while others supported the 
Greek draft. The Turkish representative 
stated that the latter aimed at the complete 
reversal of the unanimous decision of the 
General Assembly at the eleventh session 
and that it recommended a unilateral settle- 
ment in favor of Greece at the expense of 
the other two parties concerned. The Greek 
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representative in connection with Turkish 
statements stated that the Greek govern- 
ment had proposed a neutral commission 
under the auspices of the UN to determine 
the status of the Turkish minority on Cy- 
prus, proposed an international body to 
determine the military status of Cyprus in 
order to safeguard Turkey against any pos- 
sibility of attack from the island, and in or- 
der to protect Turkey’s economic interests 
would agree to the status of a free port for 
Cyprus or a permanent customs union be- 
tween Cyprus, Greece, and Turkey. The 
United Kingdom representative urged the 
reaffirmation of the previous Assembly reso- 
lution which merely suggested procedures, 
and objected to the Greek draft because it 
sought to lay down the basis on which a 
solution should be sought by invoking the 
principle of self-determination. 
Amendments” to the Greek draft resolu- 
tion were submitted by Canada, Chile, Den- 
mark, and Norway which made certain 
preambular changes, calling, inter alia, for 
the reaffirmation of the Assembly’s earlier 
resolution” on the question, and which, de- 
leting the operative paragraph, substituted 
the hope that further negotiations and dis- 
cussions would be undertaken. The Greek 
representative accepted the preambular 
amendments but opposed the operative 
amendment, declaring that it completely al- 
tered the sense of the original; he therefore 
submitted a sub-amendment™ to the joint 
amendment whereby the operative para- 
graph would be deleted and replaced by the 
expression of the hope that further negotia- 
tions would be undertaken with a view to 
having the right of self-determination ap- 
plied in the case of the people of Cyprus. 
This Greek sub-amendment was adopted by 
the Committee by 33 votes to 18, with 27 
abstentions. The draft resolution as a whole, 
as amended by the three preambular amend- 
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ments, was adopted by 33 votes to 20, with 
25 abstentions. 

At the 731st plenary meting, at which the 
report” of the Committee was presented, the 
Assembly, by 31 votes in favor, 23 against, 
and 24 abstentions, failed to give the draft 
resolution the necessary two-thirds majority. 


Declaration concerning the peaceful co- 
existence of states: This item, considered by 
the Political Committee from its 935th to 
its ggoth meetings, had been included on the 
agenda in response to a Soviet request,” con- 
taining a draft resolution calling upon states 
to be guided by the following principles in 
their relations with one another: mutual 
respect for one another’s territorial integrity 
and sovereignty, non-aggression, non-inter- 
vention in one another’s domestic affairs on 
any economic, political, or ideological 
grounds whatsoever, equality and mutual 
benefit, peaceful coexistence, and the settle- 
ment solely by peaceful means of any dis- 
putes which might arise among them. There 
was also submitted by India, Sweden, and 
Yugoslavia a draft resolution” which, 
among other things, recognizing the need 
to broaden international cooperation, reduce 
tensions, and settle differences and disputes 
by peaceful means, called upon all states to 
make every effort to strengthen international 
peace, to develop friendly and cooperative 
relations, and to settle disputes by peaceful 
means. In submitting his delegation’s pro- 
posal, the Soviet representative (Mr. Koz- 
netsov) spoke of the existence of antago- 
nistic military groupings, of the peaceful so- 
cialist policy, and of the western policy 
which was distinguished by the use of force 
or threats of force. He declared that if the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the Ger 
man Democratic Republic agreed that no 
nuclear weapons were to be manufactured 
or stationed in their respective territories, 
the Polish and Czechoslovakian govern- 
ments would take similar action. The 
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United States representative, in response to 
statements by the Soviet delegate, stated 
that since 1939 the Soviet Union had in- 
cluded within its own borders 264,000 
square miles inhabited by over 24 million 
people, including Latvia, Lithuania, and Es- 
tonia, and had solved differences by force 
and threats of force, as in Hungary and in 
connection with 22 countries which it had 
threatened during 1957 with atomic devas- 
tation. 

In the debate which ensued many 
statements were made concerning peaceful 
coexistence, ranging from the Chinese com- 
ment that the only obstacle to the realization 
of the Charter’s ideal of peaceful coexistence 
was the Soviet Union and that if the Char- 
ter principles were not put into practice 
their repetition in a draft resolution would 
make no difference, to the Bulgarian state- 
ment that a document was needed to show 
the peoples of the world that the UN 
wished to reafirm the fundamental princi- 
ples of cooperation and peaceful coexistence, 
since the UN had not become a powerful 
instrument for safeguarding peace. The 
Soviet draft resolution was criticized by the 
United Kingdom delegate as not being a 
comprehensive list of basic principles which 
ought to govern the conduct of international 
affairs, for there was no reference, for exam- 
ple, to the principles of justice and respect 
of international law. During the discussion 
no delegate opposed the principle of peace- 
ful coexistence, but a number of delegates 
expressed doubt concerning the possibility 
of such coexistence under present condi 
tions. 

The Committee adopted the three-power 
draft resolution by 75 votes to none, with 
one abstention. The Soviet delegate did not 
press for a vote on his delegation’s proposal. 
The General Assembly, as recommended 
in the report” of the Political Committee on 
the matter, adopted the three-power draft 
resolution by 77 votes in favor, none against, 
and 1 abstention. 


Syrian complaint: At the request of the 
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Syrian delegation on October 15, 1957," the 
Assembly at its 708th plenary meeting took 
up the question of the complaint concern- 
ing threats to the security of Syria and to 
international peace. In an explanatory mem- 
orandum and in the course of the Assembly 
debate the Syrian delegation claimed that 
its country was faced with a military threat, 
resulting from the heavy, unprecedented, 
and unwarranted concentration of Turkish 
troops near the Syrian-Turkish frontier, as 
well as from a series of provocative acts, in- 
cluding the violation of Syrian air space by 
foreign military airplanes and armed raids 
from Turkey into Syrian territory. The 
Syrian delegation further cited the exertion 
of political pressures by Turkey, in collabo- 
ration with the United States and certain 
western colonial powers, to overthrow the 
Syrian government. Reporting its failure to 
ameliorate the situation through diplomatic 
channels, the Syrian delegation asserted that 
it was necessary for the General Assembly 
to deal with the item, with due considera- 
tion for the Syrian request for the with- 
drawal of Turkish troops from the Syrian 
border, a halt to the provocative acts, and 
the establishment of a commission of in- 
quiry to verify Syria’s claims. 

In reply to Syria’s complaint, the Turkish 
representative pointed out that His Majesty 
King Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia had offered 
his good offices, which had been accepted by 
the government of Turkey, to mediate the 
dispute, and that Assembly consideration of 
the matter should therefore be delayed. 
Denying the Syrian allegations concerning 
Turkish troop movements, the delegate de- 
clared that the forces on the border were a 
defensive precaution, considered particularly 
necessary in view of recent excessive ship- 
ments of arms from the Soviet Union to 
Syria. The Syrian delegate subsequently 
replied that, with respect to the offer of 
King Saud, the matter of Syria’s sovereignty 
and security could not be the object of 
mediation. Moreover, in regard to the 
Turkish justification of its troop concentra- 
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tions as defensive measures, he pointed out 
that Syria was far too small to be of con- 
cern to Turkey, which was strengthened by 
western military support. The Soviet dele- 
gate, reiterating the claim that Turkey and 
the United States had aggressive intentions 
against Syria, drew the attention of the gov- 
ernment of Turkey to the misfortune which 
it would bring upon itself by carrying out 
such military action. He stated that Tur- 
key’s sincerity could be proved only by the 
withdrawal of the troops from the border 
and by the acceptance of a commission of 
inquiry. Other representatives in agreement 
with the Syrian contentions pointed out that 
the concentration of troops along a border, 
even if for the purpose of defense, was jus- 
tifiably a matter of concern for the country 
on the other side. Opponents of the Syrian 
claim, notably the delegations of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and France, 
concurred in the Turkish assertions that the 
military preparations were for self-defense 
and that, according to the UN Charter, ef- 
forts to effect a peaceful settlement outside 
the UN should be made before the General 
Assembly took up the matter. 

The Assembly had before it two draft 
resolutions, the first of which, submitted by 
Syria,” provided that the General Assembly 
constitute a seven-member fact-finding com- 
mission to investigate the situation on the 
spot in the area of the Syrian-Turkish bor- 
der and to report to the General Assembly 
and the Security Council within two weeks 
of the adoption of the resolution. The sec- 
ond draft resolution, which was proposed 
by Canada, Denmark, Japan, Norway, Para- 
guay, Peru, and Spain,” suggested that the 
General Assembly, recalling the provision 
in the Charter that parties to a dispute 
should first seek a solution through peace- 
ful means of their own choice, and noting 
that such efforts were being made, felt con- 
fident that the Secretary-General, without 
prejudicing these efforts, would be available 
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to undertake discussions with representa- 
tives of Syria and Turkey, and, if necessary, 
could proceed to the countries concerned. 

Upon the suggestion of the Indonesian 
delegate at the 714th meeting of the Assem- 
bly and with the concurrence of the spon 
sors of the two draft resolutions, it was 
decided not to take a vote on the draft reso- 
lutions, in view of the intricacies and 
delicacies of the issues in question and the 
Assembly’s inability at that time to propose 
a definite line of action or to pronounce a 
judgment on the matter. 

United Nations Emergency Force: At 
its 720th and 721st meetings the General 
Assembly dealt with the question of 
the United Nations Emergency Force 
(UNEF).” It had before it a report” from 
the Secretary-General and a note regarding 
recent offers of special assistance.” During 
the Assembly’s brief debate of the princi- 
ples underlying the establishment and fi- 
nancing of the Force, the delegates as a 
whole congratulated the Secretary-General, 
members of UNEF, and contributing gov- 
ernments for UNEF’s successful operation. 
Recognizing the need for greater certainty 
of financial support for UNEF, as pointed 
out by the Secretary-General, a majority of 
the delegates expressed their support for the 
principle of common assessment, based on 
the regular UN scale of assessments. In op- 
position to this principle, the delegate of the 
Soviet Union maintained that the very 
establishment of UNEF had run counter 
to the Charter provision under which the 
establishment of such a force fell exclusively 
within the competence of the Security Coun- 
cil. Disagreeing with the Secretary-General’s 
statement that UNEF was essential to the 
maintenance of tranquillity in the Middle 
East, the Soviet representative asserted that 


only the renunciation of the use of force by 


the western powers and adherence to the 
principle of non-intervention would lead to 
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peace in that area. The delegate went on to 
state his opposition to the suggested method 
of financing the Force, in view of his opin- 
ion that only the states which had been re- 
sponsible for the Suez crisis should defray 
the costs incurred therein. A number of 
delegates, in particular those from Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Mexico, and Chile, indicated 
their support for the establishment and the 
work of UNEP, but stated their feeling that 
the financing of the Force on the basis of 
the UN scale of assessments was an inequit- 
able procedure. 

The Assembly considered a 21-power 
draft resolution” under which it, inter alia, 
expressed its appreciation of contributions 
of troops and other facilities to the Force 
and its hope that such assistance would be 
continued as necessary, authorized the Sec- 
retary-General to enter into agreements 
necessary for reimbursing extra and extra- 
ordinary costs to Members contributing 
troops, authorized the Secretary-General to 
expend an additional amount for UNEF 
for the period ending December 31, 1957, 
up to $13.5 million and an amount for the 
continuing operation of UNEF up to $25 
million, and decided that these expenses 
should be borne by the Members according 
to the scale of assessments for the financial 
years 1957 and 1958, with other available 
resources being applied to reduce the ex- 
penses before the apportionment for the 
period ending December 31, 1957. The As- 
sembly adopted the draft resolution by a 
vote of 51 to 11, with 19 abstentions.” 

Admission of new members to the 
United Nations: The Special Political Com- 
mittee debated the admission of new mem- 
bers at six meetings, beginning with the 
44th, at which it received three draft reso- 
lutions. Two, introduced by the United 
States delegation, called for the admission 
of the Republic of Korea“ and Viet-Nam,” 
noting with regret the continued inability 
of the Security Council to recommend their 
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admission because of the negative vote of 
a permanent member, while the third,” 
sponsored by India and Indonesia, consider- 
ing that the question of the admission of 
new members required further examina- 
tion, decided to transmit to the Security 
Council proposals made during the current 
session of the General Assembly together 
with relevant records and requested the Se- 
curity Council to consider all applications 
for admission of new members. The Com- 
mitttee also had before it a special report” 
from the Security Council concerning its 
action on the admission of the Republic of 
Korea, the Democratic People’s Republic 
of Korea, Viet-Nam, and the Mongolian 
People’s Republic. 

Opening the general discussion, the 
United States representative pointed out 
that the Republic of Korea was recognized 
by the UN as the only lawful government 
of Korea and that on several occasions the 
General Assembly had stated that the Re- 
public of Korea fulfilled all necessary con- 
ditions for membership; Viet-Nam, he 
declared, was recognized by more than 40 
governments as a sovereign independent 
state and was a member of ten specialized 
agencies. The Soviet delegate charged that 
the present impasse was due to the attitude 
of some delegations in the Security Coun- 
cil, especially the United States, who dis- 
regarded the principle of universality and 
discriminated against certain countries be- 
cause of their social and political systems, 
the Mongolian People’s Republic being a 
case in point. He called for the simul- 
taneous admission of the Republic of Korea 
and the Democratic People’s Republic and 
the admission of a unified Viet-Nam and 
asserted that the western powers opposed 
the unification of Korea and Viet-Nam. 

In the ensuing exchange of views there 
appeared several dissimilar attitudes on the 
admission of the countries in question. The 
Indian representative, whose view was typi- 
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cal of many Arab and Asian delegations, 
stated that he would abstain on the two 
drafts because the admission of any part 
of either of the two countries would ob- 
struct their unification. In contrast, the 
western European powers and a number of 
Latin American representatives supported 
the draft resolutions; Argentina, for exam- 
ple, observed that the simultaneous admis- 
sion of the two parts of the two countries 
would sanction the division of the terri- 
tories and prevent their future reunification. 
A somewhat different opinion was voiced 
by the Irish representative, who felt that the 
Korean question, being less complex than 
the Viet-Nam problem, should not be 
treated en bloc; he suggested that the Gen- 
eral Assembly name certain nations, not 
belonging to either of the two systems of 
military alliances, to supervise elections in 
Korea, for he understood that the north 
Korean authorities, in agreement with the 
Peking government, were prepared to ac- 
cept the principle of elections under inter- 
national supervision but not under UN 
supervision. Some delegates, among them 
the Spanish and Colombian, believed that 
legal precepts alone should be utilized to 
resolve the differences over the two coun- 
tries. The delegation of Uruguay, giving 
another point of view, maintained that the 
political problem raised by partition should 
not be discussed by the Committee in a 
debate on the admission of new members, 
for it was not within the competence of the 
Committee. 

The Indian and Indonesian draft aroused 
a number of criticisms. The Philippine 
delegate said that the applications of north 
and south Korea and north and south Viet- 
Nam ought not be grouped together nor 
referred again to the Security Council, as 
the joint draft seemed to propose. The 
French delegate objected to the draft be- 
cause it would postpone the admission of 
the Republic of Korea and Viet-Nam and 
send all pending applications back to the 
Security Council. The sponsors of the draft 
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replied that it was not intended to delay 
admission of the two states but to comple- 
ment the other two draft resolutions and 
serve as an incentive to the permanent 
members of the Security Council to solve 
their problems. 

The admission of the Mongolian Peo- 
ple’s Republic was also discussed by the 
Committee. Several eastern European rep- 
resentatives supported its admission: the 
Czechoslovakian delegate stated that in 
1955 the majority of the Members of the 
UN had favored its admission, and the 
Hungarian delegate described favorably its 
domestic policy, referring to its increasing 
standard of living. A number of other 
representatives, among them the Indian 
and Burmese, supported the admission of 
Mongolia on the basis of universality. The 
United States delegate opposed the candi- 
dacy of Mongolia not because of its social 
structure, as the Soviet representative had 
stated, but because of the belief that Outer 
Mongolia did not possess the attributes of 
sovereignty under the generally recognized 
principles of international law. 

At its 49th meeting, the Special Political 
Committee rejected the Indian and Indo- 
nesian draft by 37 votes against and 33 
in favor, with 10 abstentions. The draft 
concerning Korea was adopted by 51 votes 
to g, with 20 abstentions, while the draft 
on Viet-Nam was adopted by 49 votes to 9, 
with 22 abstentions. At its 7ogth plenary 
meeting, the General Assembly, upon the 
recommendation” of the Committee, adopted 
the draft resolution on Korea by 51 votes to 
g, with 21 abstentions, and the draft resolu- 
tion on Viet-Nam by 49 votes to 9, with 
23 abstentions. 

The question of race conflict in South 
Africa resulting from the policies of “apar- 
theid” of the government of the Union of 
South Africa: From its 5oth through its 
57th meetings, the Special Political Com- 
mittee dealt with this problem which had 
been placed on the agenda of the General 
Assembly at the request” of Bolivia, Cey- 
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lon, Costa Rica, Egypt, India, Indonesia, 
Liberia, Sudan, and Uruguay. The Iranian 
representative, beginning the general de- 
bate, asserted that the government of the 
Union of South Africa was under a legal 
and moral obligation to consider in good 
faith the resolutions adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, to act in conformity with 
the latter’s recommendations, and to tell 
the Assembly what it had decided to do 
with regard to the issues involved. The 
Indian representative, reviewing the legis- 
lative and executive measures recently taken 
by the Union government in pursuit of its 
policy of apartheid, described the Separate 
University Education bill, the Native Laws 
Amendment bill, and the Nursing Act. 
A proposal was made by the Syrian dele- 
gate, supported by the Tunisian representa- 
tive, that three people submit the views of 
the UN to the Union government; he sug- 
gested Dr. Ralph Bunche, Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer, and Mr. Lester Pearson, who 
had all won the Nobel Peace Prize. 


With varying degrees of vehemence, 
many representatives urged that the UN 


continue to maintain its opposition to 
apartheid. Bolivia, taking a strong stand, 
declared that it would support any resolu- 
tion reiterating the determination of the 
UN that the principles of the Charter must 
be fulfilled, or else to remove from mem- 
bership a state which by absenting itself 
from the deliberations had voluntarily 
placed itself outside international law. The 
representative from Bulgaria charged that 
the combination of apartheid and other acts 
constituted fascism and called for the re- 
establishment of the UN Commission on 
the Racial Situation in South Africa. The 
Indonesian representative termed the mere 
declaration or restatement of the necessity 
of observing human rights inadequate and 
stated that he would support any draft reso- 
lution designed to put an end to the humili- 
ation of the non-white segment of the pop- 
ulation in South Africa. Several speakers 
stated that the policy of apartheid was con- 
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trary to the Declaration of Human Rights. 
Moderation was urged by a number of 
representatives: the Ecuadorian representa- 
tive advocated the adoption of a conciliatory 
attitude by the UN in its search for a con- 
structive formula and the Spanish delegate 
declared that the first task was to bring 
South Africa back into the Committee. An 
advisory opinion from the International 
Court of Justice was called for by New 
Zealand, Argentina, and Peru. Another 
suggestion presented by the latter called for 
the UN to suspend action on the matter, 
pending negotiations between the interested 
parties, #.e., the government of South Africa 
and authorized representatives of legally 
recognized parties which favored the sys- 
tem of equal rights for the inhabitants of 
South Africa. 

At the 55th meeting a joint draft resolu- 
tion” was submitted by 27 powers (four 
powers were later added), whereby the 
General Assembly, recalling its previous 
resolution on the issue, would, inter alia, 
deplore that the government of the Union 
of South Africa had not yet responded to 
the invitation in a resolution adopted at its 
eleventh session,” draw the attention of the 
Union government to that resolution, and 
appeal to the government to revise its policy 
in the light of the principles and purposes 
of the UN Charter and of world opinion 
and to inform the Secretary-General of its 
response. Discussion following the presen- 
tation of this draft revealed varying opin- 
ions: several representatives, among them, 
the United Kingdom, Belgian, Australian, 
and Portuguese, declared that the matter lay 
within the domestic jurisdiction of South 
Africa; the United States representative said 
that since other governments also deprived 
citizens of human rights and freedoms, the 
UN should deal with the larger problem 
of race relations throughout the world; and 
the Indian representative maintained that 
the draft resolution represented the mini- 
mum that could be proposed. The draft 
resolution was adopted by 59 votes to 5, 
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with 10 abstentions, and upon the recom- 
mendation of the Committee as contained 
in its report,” the plenary session of the 
Assembly at its 723d meeting passed the 
draft resolution by 59 votes to 6, with 14 
abstentions. 


Treatment of people of Indian origin in 
the Union of South Africa: reports of the 
governments of India and Pakistan: This 
item, placed on the agenda at the request 
of India and Pakistan,“ was examined by 
the Special Political Committee from its 
58th through its 63d meetings. The Indian 
representative, observing that the matter 
was on the agenda for the twelfth time, re- 
viewed the previous efforts of the UN to 
deal with the problem, and spoke of the 
Group Areas Act which, he said, would 
bring absolute ruin to 400,000 Indian in- 
habitants, for it intended to deprive non- 
Europeans, especially Indians, of their 
property in order to ensure more complete 
segregation for Europeans. The Pakistanian 
representative informed the Committee that 
the permanent representative of Pakistan 
to the UN had intimated to the acting per- 
manent representative of South Africa that 
the government of Pakistan desired to en- 
ter into negotiations with the Union gov- 
ernment in accordance with the resolution 
passed by the Assembly at its eleventh ses- 
sion,” but that the Union government had 
not acknowledged the invitation. In the 
general discussion which followed, a num- 
ber of suggestions were made for dealing 
with the matter. The Chinese representa- 
tive remarked that the Assembly should 
consider the present item in conjunction 
with the general problem of the Union’s 
apartheid policy. In reply to this comment, 
the Indian representative pointed out that 
the matter was the subject of an interna- 
tional agreement between India and South 
Africa which had no connection with the 
apartheid policy. A number of representa- 
tives called for negotiations between South 
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Africa, India, and Pakistan. The delegate 
from Peru suggested that the Secretary- 
General ascertain whether the Union would 
engage in direct negotiations with India 
and Pakistan with a neutral state as advisor 
or observer, and, if the Union government 
agreed, that the Secretary-General approach 
the Swiss government to obtain its consent 
to act as coordinator or observer, and if the 
negotiations led to no settlement, that the 
neutral state propose further appropriate 
measures acceptable to both parties, such as 
arbitration or recourse to the International 
Court of Justice. The Australian represent- 
ative, invoking Article 2(7) of the Charter, 
asserted that by continuing to deal with the 
question the General Assembly would sim- 
ply increase the difficulty of arranging for 
direct negotiations between the parties con- 
cerned. 

At the 61st meeting the Iranian repre- 
sentative introduced a joint draft resolu- 
tion,” sponsored by Iran, Mexico, the 
Philippines, and Yugoslavia, under which 
the General Assembly, recalling its resolu- 
tion of the previous session and having con- 
sidered the reports of the governments of 
India and Pakistan, noted that the govern- 
ments of India and Pakistan had reiterated 
their readiness to pursue negotiations with 
the government of the Union of South 
Africa, in accordance with the expressed 
desires of the UN, noted with regret that 
the Union government had not agreed to 
carry forward the purposes of the resolu- 
tion, appealed to the Union government to 
participate in negotiations with the govern- 
ments of India and Pakistan, and invited 
the parties concerned to report as appro- 
priate, jointly or separately, to the General 
Assembly regarding the progress of the 
negotiations. Comments on the draft reso 
lution ranged from the Polish opinion that 
the Assembly should adopt a stronger pol- 
icy, to the Argentinian argument that no 
purpose was served by aggravating the 
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problem by fruitless recommendations. The 
draft was adopted by 63 votes to none, with 
14 abstentions. 

At its 723d meeting, as recommended by 
the Committee in its report,” the Assembly 
passed the draft resolution by 64 votes in 
favor and none against, with 15 abstentions. 


Report of the Director of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency for Pales- 
tine Refugees in the Near East: The Special 
Political Committee, considering this mat- 
ter from its 64th through its 73d meetings 
and from its 75th through its 79th meetings, 
had before it the annual report™ of the Di- 
rector of the UN Relief and Works Agency 
(UNRWA) for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East and a letter” from the Director 
concerning the view of the Advisory Com- 
mission of UNRWA on the financial situa- 
tion of the agency. Mr. Labouisse, the 
Director, in a statement” on the needs of 
the agency, declared that if the Assembly 
failed to ensure the necessary funds for 
basic relief services or for its general edu- 
cation program, this would be tantamount 
to a decision by the Assembly to bring 
whole sections of the agency’s activities to 
an end. He enumerated the following re- 
quirements for funds for UNRWA: $2 mil- 
lion more than could reasonably be foreseen 
at the present time to meet the minimum 
relief budget for 1958, $2 million more than 
could reasonably be foreseen to carry on 
only first priority items, largely education, 
provided for in the field of rehabilitation, 
almost $8 million in addition to the above 
to meet the rehabilitation budget, and, in 
order to have additional working capital, 
another $8 million. 

In connection with increased funds for 
UNRWA, the United States representative 
declared that his government had decided 
to pay an additional $500,000 for relief pro- 
grams and an additional $1 million to the 
rehabilitation program, the pledges given 
on the same conditions as earlier that the 
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United States payments could not exceed 
70 percent of the total contributions paid. 
The Australian representative, referring to 
the Director’s statement that either contri- 
butions from governments which had never 
contributed or increased contributions from 
those who had been contributing to the 
agency’s support for many years would be 
needed, questioned the justice of the sec- 
ond alternative. He also observed that the 
political aspects of the refugee problem 
could only be solved in the context of a 
political settlement of the situation in the 
Middle East. 

The question of the solution to the refu- 
gee problem was discussed extensively by 
the delegates, some of whom favored inte- 
gration and others repatriation. A mod- 
erate view was expressed by a number of 
representatives, including those of Denmark, 
the Philippines, and New Zealand, who sug- 
gested that Israel take in a limited number 
of refugees. New Zealand pointed out that 
if Arab refugees returned to Israel, they 
would find living conditions, habits, and a 
language totally foreign to them, but if 
Israel offered to admit more refugees, this 
might help to reduce certain difficulties and 
other Middle East countries might be en- 
couraged to receive a number of refugees. 
He noted, as did many other representa- 
tives, that the majority of the refugees 
continued to express the desire to return 
to their homeland. The Arab states called 
for the repatriation of the refugees. The 
Saudi Arabian delegate, for example, de- 
clared that although the immediate cause 
of the financial crisis was the shortage of 
funds, the basic cause was Israel’s attitude, 
for if Israel had complied with the Assem- 
bly’s resolutions concerning the repatriation 
of refugees, the problem would have been 
solved so that neither funds nor agency 
would be needed. The assets of refugees, 
consisting of property abandoned by them, 
represented 80 percent of the territory un- 
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der Israel’s control and were valued at 
$2,000 million, four times the UNRWA 
relief budget. He proposed a plan based 
on the following principles: repatriation of 
Palestine refugees, prohibition of Jewish 
immigration into Palestine, outlawing of 
Zionism, prohibition of Zionist fund-raising 
campaigns which supported and encour- 
aged violations of international agreements, 
and establishment of a UN agency to help 
the Jews of Israel return to their former 
homelands. The Jordanian delegate denied 
the contention of Zionists that Palestine 
refugees could not return to their home- 
land because Israel did not have the space 
to absorb them, citing the statement of Ben 
Gurion that there was room in Israel for 
eight million additional Zionist immigrants. 
He called for the setting up of a UN com- 
mission for the custodianship of Arab prop- 
erty in Israel, the return to Arabs of that 
part of Palestine which the UN had de- 
cided should remain Arab territory, and the 
payment of compensation to refugees choos- 
ing not to return. 

Compensation or repatriation was urged 
by a number of representatives. Iran re- 
ferred to the statement in the report of 
UNRWA that no progress could be ex- 
pected unless the refugees were given the 
choice between repatriation and compensa- 
tion or unless some other solution accept- 
able to all parties was found. A number 
of delegates appealed to Israel to reconsider 
its refusal to pay compensation. 

The Israeli representative maintained that 
the Arab states could not expect to be able 
to strangle Israel economically and at the 
same time to make claims on Israel’s finan- 
cial capacity for the payment of vast sums 
in compensation. The heart of the problem 
was not compensation to refugees but 
their final resettlement, but there could be 
no solution to the problem unless the Arab 
states abandoned their resistance to integra- 
tion. The refugee situation was the result 
of the war of aggression launched by the 
Arab states against Israel in 1947-48. Be- 
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cause of this war, hundreds of thousands of 
Palestine Arabs, incited by leaders of neigh- 
boring countries, demoralized by the flight 
of their own leaders, and desiring to es- 
cape the horrors of war, had sought refuge 
in Arab countries. Israel, he stated, had 
absorbed 450,000 Jewish refugees from Iraq, 
Egypt, Syria, and Yemen, so that a void 
had been created in those countries which 
could be filled by Palestine refugees. 

At the 72d meeting, in accordance with 
a request” submitted to the Committee by 
Iraq, the Director of the Palestine Refugee 
Office in New York spoke, giving three 
main reasons why Israel refused to carry 
out the resolutions of the UN: the fact that 
the resolutions were contrary to the Zionist 
program of making Palestine exclusively 
Jewish, the unusual support Israel had 
found in the United States, especially in 
Zionist circles, and the attitude of Israel. 
The Lebanese representative also criticized 
the policy of Israel, declaring that the sug- 
gestion made by some representatives for 
integration was based on a complete mis- 
understanding of the facts. He expressed 
the view that the Israeli statement that if 
refugees returned to Israel it was unlikely 
that they could live in an essentially Jewish 
state meant that in order to live in Israel 
one must be won over to Zionist ideology. 
He said that the policy of Israel’s racial and 
ideological exclusivism would incite Israel 
to expand through conquest to make room 
for Jewish immigrants who shared the 
Zionist ideology. 

At the 76th meeting the United States 
representative introduced a five-power draft 
resolution” which, recalling previous As- 
sembly resolutions, inter alia, directed 
UNRWA to pursue its programs, bearing 
in mind the limitation imposed on it by the 
extent of the contributions for the fiscal 
year, requested the host governments to co- 
operate fully with the agency and the gov- 
ernments of the area in cooperation with 
the Director of the agency to plan and 
carry out projects capable of supporting 
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substantial numbers of refugees, drew the 
attention of governments to the critical fi- 
nancial position of the agency and urged 
them to consider to what extent they could 
contribute or increase their contributions in 
order to avoid further cuts, and requested 
the Secretary-General in view of the critical 
financial position of the agency to make 
special efforts to secure the additional finan- 
cial assistance needed. The Syrian repre- 
sentative declared that in its present form 
the draft was not acceptable because it did 
not provide for the minimum needs of the 
refugees. At the 78th meeting a revision 
of the draft was presented by the United 
States representative, who declared that the 
attempt had been made to give further em- 
phasis to the question of obtaining addi- 
tional contributions. The Director of 
UNRWA spoke in connection with the 
draft resolution, which, he pointed out, was 
sufficiently clear, provided the agency re- 
ceived enough money to carry out its 
budget programs, but not at all clear con- 
cerning what the Assembly wished the 
agency to do if adequate funds were not 
received. He informed the Committee that 
since the opening of the debate no new 
pledges and only one definite increase had 
been made, so that the total receipts for re- 
lief and rehabilitation together were enough 
to meet only the relief budget. Turning to 
the political solution of the problem, he 
noted the implications by some members 
of the Committee that this was an alterna- 
tive to supporting UNRWA now, and 
stated that even if repatriation or resettle- 
ment could come into being immediately, 
funds would still be needed for some time 
to help meet the basic needs of the refugees. 

The draft resolution, as revised, was 
adopted by the Committee by 49 votes to 
none, with 21 abstentions. At its 728th 
plenary meeting, the Assembly passed the 
draft, as recommended in the report” of 
the Committee, by 52 votes in favor, none 
opposed, and 19 abstentions. Following 
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the vote, Australia announced an increase 
of approximately 75 percent in its contribu- 
tion to UNRWA in the present financial 
year. 

Question of amending the United Na- 
tions Charter: The question of amending 
the UN Charter in accordance with the pro- 
cedure laid down in Article 108 of the 
Charter to increase the number of non- 
permanent members of the Security Coun- 
cil and the number of votes required for 
decisions of the Council and to increase the 
membership of ECOSOC and the question 
of amending the Statute of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, in accordance with 
the procedure laid down in Article 108 of 
the Charter of the UN and Article 69 of 
the Statute of the Court, with respect to an 
increase in the number of judges of the 
Court, were brought up at the 74th and 
75th meetings of the Special Political Com- 
mittee, which had before it the explanatory 
memorandums”™ concerning the request for 
inclusion of the items. The Ecuadorian 
delegate, representing the sponsors of the 
original request for inclusion of the item, 
gave the view that it was clear that political 
conditions were not favorable to the estab- 
lishment of a general agreement on the 
proposals in question for the time being. 
The original requestors of the inclusion of 
the item, together with India, had there- 
fore co-sponsored a draft resolution” de- 
ciding to give consideration to the three 
items at the Assembly’s thirteenth session 
and requesting the Secretary-General to in- 
clude them in the provisional agenda of 
that session. The draft was adopted by 
52 votes to none. At the 728th plenary 
meeting the Assembly passed the draft reso- 
lution by 65 votes to none. 

Composition of the General Committee: 
In accordance with a request” of Czecho- 
slovakia, the Special Political Committee 
examined the question of the composition 
of the General Committee at its 77th meet- 
ing and its 79th through 83d meetings. 
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The Czechoslovakian representative ob- 
served that the composition of the General 
Committee had been established when the 
number of UN Members was smaller and 
when the different areas of the world were 
not represented in the same manner as at 
the present time. The composition of the 
General Committee no longer reflected the 
present situation, he declared, and called 
for the creation of four more Vice-Presi- 
dents. At the 79th meeting, the representa- 
tive of Ceylon introduced a thirteen-power 
joint draft resolution” under which the 
General Assembly would decide to amend 
its rules of procedure so as to elect thirteen 
Vice-Presidents, four from Asia-Africa, two 
from Latin America, two from western 
Europe and other countries, and one from 
eastern Europe. Amendments” to the draft 
were submitted, transferring the section 
dealing with the geographical distribution 
of chairmanships of the main Committees 
from the preambular section to the opera- 
tive part. This section confirmed the 
practice established with regard to the geo- 
graphical distribution of chairmanships, 
namely, two from Latin America, two from 
Asia-Africa, two from western Europe and 
other countries, and one from eastern Eu- 
rope. As one of the sponsors, the repre- 
sentative from Mexico, explained, the 
amendments sought to place the Vice- 
Presidents and Chairmen on the same foot- 
ing for the purposes of the draft resolution. 
The draft resolution was revised” to incor- 
porate these amendments. 

In the ensuing discussion several repre- 
sentatives, notably those from western Eu- 
rope, opposed the draft with the argument 
that the Special Political Committee had 
deferred the question of the composition of 
the Security Council and ECOSOC so that 
it would be best to take a decision on the 
General Committee in connection with the 
future settlement of the composition of 
those bodies. It was also stated that too 
large a General Committee should be 
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avoided; the Belgian and Netherlands dele- 
gates commented that one representative 
in the General Committee per ten Members 
was a fairly reasonable ratio. The phrase 
“western Europe and other countries” used 
in the draft resolution was questioned by 
several representatives. Canada and Aus- 
tralia, for example, opposed the draft be- 
cause no consideration was given to the 
British Commonwealth. The French repre- 
sentative declared that the division of Eu- 
rope should not be ratified and as it were 
approved in a General Assembly resolution. 

At the 81st meeting the Czechoslovakian 
representative charged that the objections 
raised during the debate by the western 
European countries were calculated solely 
to prevent agreement on equitable geo 
graphical distribution. In reply to the ar- 
gument that the item should not be debated 
in haste, he stated that at the eleventh 
session and at the beginning of the twelfth 
the General Assembly had already consid- 
ered increasing the number of Vice-Presi- 
dents. At the 82d meeting the Indian 
delegate presented a second revision” of the 
draft resolution and explained that the 
sponsors had not considered as valid the ob- 
jections that if the General Committee 
became too large it would not be able to 
function efficiently and that the present 
representation of groups was as it should 
be. The revised draft resolution included 
an annex which contained the provision for 
the election of the thirteen Vice-Presidents. 
The draft resolution was adopted, as re- 
vised, by 48 votes in favor and 17 against, 
with 10 abstentions. 

At the 728th plenary meeting the repre- 
sentative from Ceylon introduced an eight- 
power amendment” to the draft resolution 
contained in the rapporteur’s report.” The 
amendment called for the addition of a 
paragraph providing that at least one of the 
Vice-Presidents in the category of Asia- 
Africa or western Europe and other states 
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or the President or one of the Chairmen 
of the Committees should be from a Com- 
monwealth country, without altering the 
geographical distribution of seats in the 
General Committee, as defined in the annex 
and draft resolution. The United Kingdom 
delegate, following the presentation of the 
amendment, stated that his government re- 
garded the question as one which should 
have been dealt with and resolved by 
consultation and agreement between dele- 
gations, but that although a number of 
features of the draft were still objectionable 
he would support the amendment and if it 
were adopted would not oppose the passage 
of the resolution as a whole. The amend- 
ment was adopted by 59 votes to none, with 
18 abstentions, and the draft resolution, as 
amended, was adopted by 49 votes to 1, 
with 27 abstentions. 


Other political and security matters: The 
Assembly at its 730th meeting discussed the 
report of the Secretary-General on the clear- 
ance of the Suez canal.” Stating that the 
work of clearance had been completed on 
April 10, 1957, the report listed the loan 
contributions, which totalled the equiva- 
lent of $11,227,453.22, as well as the ex- 
penditures and obligations incurred by the 
UN, amounting to $8,376,042.87. The re- 
port recommended that repayment to the 
contributor countries be effected by means 
of a surcharge on canal traffic, with a levy 
of three percent on canal tolls to be paid 
into a special UN account. The procedures 
to govern such payments would be nego- 
tiated with the Egyptian government and 
with the other parties to the payment. The 
Assembly had before it a draft resolution,” 
submitted by Brazil, Iran, the Philippines, 
and Thailand, endorsing the recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary-General with respect 
to the repayment by means of a surcharge 
and authorizing him to take the necessary 
steps to put the arrangement into effect. 
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During the Assembly’s debate on the 
matter, the delegates in general expressed 
their appreciation of the prompt and effi- 
cient clearance of the canal and agreed with 
the Secretary-General’s proposal. The dele- 
gate of the Soviet Union, however, sup- 
ported by several other representatives, 
stated that payment for the damage in- 
flicted in the Suez crisis should be assumed 
only by those responsible for the conflict. 
The Assembly subsequently adopted the 
draft resolution by a vote of 54 to none, 
with 19 abstentions. 

At its 731st meeting the Assembly re- 
ceived the report of Prince Wan Waithay- 
akon, the General Assembly’s special repre- 
sentative on the Hungarian problem,” who 
indicated that he had not yet been able to 
accomplish his task in pursuance of Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution 1133 (XI), but 
hoped that the parties concerned would 
give him the necessary cooperation as he 
continued his efforts. Delegates from the 
United States, the Netherlands, and Aus- 
tralia expressed their regret at hearing of 
the failure of the Soviet Union and the 
government of Hungary to comply with the 
requests of the General Assembly resolu- 
tion. In reply to statements of the repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet Union, Hungary, 
and Czechoslovakia that the so-called ques- 
tion of Hungary was outside the compe- 
tence of the General Assembly in view of 
the fact that the issue was a domestic one, 
Mr. Rodriquez Fabregat (Uruguay), a 
member of the Special Committee on the 
Problem of Hungary, emphasized that the 
problem was one of international concern, 
for the whole body of human rights as well 
as political rights were at stake. He further 
pointed out that the matter had come 
before the UN, which had passed a resolu- 
tion, established a committee of investi- 
gation, and subsequently received and 
approved its report. At its twelfth session 
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the General Assembly took no further ac- 
tion on the question. 

At its 695th meeting the Assembly 
elected Panama, Canada, and Japan as 
non-permanent members of the Security 


Council to replace Australia, Cuba, and the 
Philippines, and at its 728th meeting took 
note of the report of the Security Council, 
covering the period from July 16, 1956, to 
July 15, 1957." 


Economic and Financial Questions 


Report of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil (chapters II, Ill, IV, and V ): The rele- 
vant chapters of the report of the Economic 
and Social Council (ECOSOC) covering 
the period from August 10, 1956, to August 
2, 1957, were taken up by the Economic 
and Financial (Second) Committee from its 
454th to 4g1st meetings. The Committee 
focussed on the general questions of infla- 
tion, the adverse trade balance of various 
countries, the gap between the rate of devel- 
opment of economically advanced coun- 
tries and of underdeveloped areas, the 
decline in prices of raw materials, and the 
rise in cost of capital goods in world trade. 
It was agreed that attempts should be made 
to maintain a high level of international 
trade, to lower unjustifiable trade barriers, 
to stabilize prices of primary products, and 
to institute international consultations for 
dealing with problems of international 
trade. Several delegates endorsed the views 
of the Japanese representative, who stressed 
the need for free competition and non-dis- 
criminatory trade, as well as for the study 
of the economic effect of disarmament, in- 
sofar as it might lead to a diversion of addi- 
tional financial resources to funds for eco- 
nomic development. Turning to the Euro- 
pean Economic Community (common 
market), a number of delegates criticized 
the arrangement on the ground that it 
would impede the import of raw materials 
to common market countries, as well as the 
export of goods, services, and capital there- 
from, and that, in particular, it would ad- 
versely affect economic conditions in the 
African territories of various European 
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countries. In defence of the common 
market, several delegates stressed that the 
determination of common market customs 
duties on the basis of the mean of existing 
rates would generally lower the rates, while 
the division of productive efforts within the 
common market area would lower costs and 
increase productivity. 

The Committee had before it several 
draft resolutions, the first of which, sub- 
mitted by Romania, concerned the bases of 
principles for international economic co- 
operation.’ In view of the opinion expressed 
by a majority of the members of the Com- 
mittee that the principles contained in the 
draft were insufficiently comprehensive and, 
for the most part, had already been set forth 
in the UN Charter and in previous resolu- 
tions of the Committee, the Romanian dele- 
gate withdrew his proposal and agreed to 
co-sponsor with Mexico a draft resolution,’ 
under which the General Assembly, inter 
alia, requested the Secretary-General to pre- 
pare a compendium of General Assembly 
and ECOSOC resolutions embodying vari- 
ous principles relating to international 
economic cooperation. After unanimously 
adopting the joint draft resolution, the 
Committee, at a later meeting, considered a 
United Kingdom suggestion that docu- 
ments from non-UN sources be included 
in the compendium. 
agreement which arose in the procedural 
debate concerning the suggestion, which 
had been formally submitted as an amend- 
ment‘ to the draft report of the rapporteur, 
the United Kingdom delegate withdrew 


the draft. 
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The Committee discussed two draft reso- 
lutions regarding the establishment of inter- 
national machinery for trade cooperation. 
The first, submitted by the representative 
of Bulgaria,’ proposed the convening of a 
conference of experts in 1958 to elicit the 
views of the countries concerned on devel- 
oping international economic cooperation 
and expanding international trade, while 
the second,’ proposed by Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Denmark, Iceland, Japan, Norway, 
and Pakistan, recommended that the Gen- 
eral Assembly urge the governments of 
Member states to act with a view to approv- 
ing the agreement on the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation (OTC). Stressing the 
need for a universal trade organization, pro- 
ponents of the Bulgarian draft felt that a 
conference could incorporate views of all 
countries, whereas OTC limited its member- 
ship on the basis of specific qualifications. 
It was felt, moreover, that the General As- 
sembly could not recommend the approval 
of an organization involving only 35 of its 
members. Advocates of the seven-power 
draft resolution argued that, whereas a con- 
ference could achieve nothing new, OTC, 
by virtue of the membership qualifications 
which were criticized, would contribute to 
the coordination of trade policies. Upon 
the subsequent withdrawal of the Bulgarian 
draft, the Committee adopted by 42 votes to 
7, with 21 abstentions, the seven-power 
draft resolution with an amendment,’ citing 
the provision in the agreement on OTC for 
membership for all countries which were or 
would become contracting parties to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade or 
for the association of countries invited by 
OTC to participate in its work. 

The Committee proceeded to the consid 
eration of a 29-power draft resolution on the 
subject of a proposed economic commission 
for Africa.” Following a brief debate, the 
Committee adopted by 71 votes to none, 
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with 2 abstentions, a draft which stated, 
inter alia, that the General Assembly recom- 
mended that ECOSOC in order to provide 
effective aid to the countries and territories 
of Africa give prompt-and favorable consid- 
eration at its next session to the establish- 
ment of such a commission. 

A draft resolution dealing with the activi- 
ties of the regional economic commissions,’ 
submitted to the Committee by the rep- 
resentative of Czechoslovakia, stated the 
General Assembly’s hope that within their 
respective terms of reference the commis- 
sions would continue their efforts to main- 
tain and strengthen the economic relations 
of countries in their respective regions, both 
among themselves and with other countries 
of the world. A United States—proposed 
amendment,” replacing the words “countries 
of the world” with “Members of the UN 
or of the specialized agencies”, was also sub- 
mitted, but was opposed by several delegates 
who objected to the exclusion of non-mem- 
bers, such as the People’s Republic of China 
and the Democratic Republic of Germany, 
from the commissions’ spheres of activities. 
The Czechoslovakian representative accord- 
ingly submitted a revised draft," referring 
merely to the continuation of the commis- 
sions’ efforts to strengthen international eco- 
nomic relations and to improve economic 
conditions, especially in less developed 
countries. The revised version, the wording 
of which was modified by a revised United 
States amendment,* was adopted unani- 
mously by the Committee. 

The General Assembly at its 722d plenary 
meeting briefly discussed and subsequently 
adopted the four draft resolutions which 
were contained in the report” of the Com- 
mittee. 


Programs of technical assistance: The Eco- 
nomic and Financial Committee had before it 
the chapter of the ECOSOC report™ dealing 
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with UN programs of technical assistance. 
As a whole, the delegates, expressing their 
concern for the financial future of the UN 
Expanded Program of Technical Assistance, 
particularly with respect to the impending 
reduction of the United States matching 
percentage, agreed on the necessity for re- 
ducing administrative costs, promoting 
greater administrative efficiency, coordinat- 
ing the UN program with other forms of 
economic assistance to underdeveloped 
countries, increasing the number of techni- 
cal assistance experts and fellowships, con- 
tinuing country programming procedures, 
and developing the Burma Plan, which pro- 
vided for technical assistance on a payment 
basis. Conflicting opinions arose, however, 
with respect to the priorities of giving tech- 
nical assistance to the neediest countries, 
newly-independent ones, or regional areas. 

The Committee had before it two joint 
draft resolutions, the first of which, sub- 
mitted by France, India, the Netherlands, 
and Yugoslavia,” stated that the General 
Assembly, noting with concern that the re- 
sources available to the Expanded Program 
in 1958 might be less than those available 
in 1957, and recognizing that the mainte- 
nance of the Program at its existing level 
would require greater resources than those 
pledged at the eighth technical assistance 
conference, appealed to participating gov- 
ernments to consider the possibility of in- 
creasing the Program’s financial resources. 
The second joint draft resolution, proposed 
by Canada, Denmark, France, Iraq, Mexico, 
the Netherlands, Peru, Sudan, and the 
United Kingdom,” stipulated that the 
General Assembly, inter alia, requested 
ECOSOC to study the desirability of pro- 
moting without prejudice to country pro- 
gramming procedures further concentration 
of efforts on chosen fields of activity under 
the technical assistance programs, and to 
study the desirability of promoting with 
the cooperation of national governments the 
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increased use of such regional and national 
training facilities as could be made available 
under the Expanded Program. After a brief 
discussion the Committee by 59 votes to 
none, with 6 abstentions, adopted the 
four-power draft resolution, The nine- 
power draft, revised to omit mention of 
ECOSOC’s study of the concentration of 
efforts on chosen fields of activity, in view 
of the confusion which might arise in re- 
gard to the rights of recipient governments 
to work out their own technical assistance 
programs, was adopted unanimously. The 
General Assembly at its 730th meeting 
adopted the two draft resolutions as recom- 
mended in the Committee’s report.” 

According to its usual procedure, the 
Committee approved a memorandum by 
the Secretary-General” on the confirmation 
of allocation of funds authorized by the 
Technical Assistance Committce for the Ex- 
panded Program in 1958. At its 730th 
meeting the General Assembly unanimously 
adopted the draft resolution contained 
therein. 

Report of the United Nations Agent 
General for Korean Reconstruction: The 
report of the Agent General of the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(UNKRA)” for the period from July 1, 
1956, to June 30, 1957, together with a 
memorandum” from the Agent General re- 
garding arrangements for the termination 
of the operational activities of UNKRA, 
was presented to the Committee. After com- 
mendatory remarks regarding the agency’s 
work had been made by most of the dele- 
gates, the Soviet representative pointed out 
progress which had been achieved in the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea. 
The Committee subsequently approved by 
44 votes to none, with 19 abstentions, a 
draft resolution which had been submitted 
by Canada, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and Uruguay. According to 
the terms of the resolution, the General 
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Assembly, inter alia, commended the Agent 
General for UNKRA’s work in assisting 
the Korean people to relieve the suffering 
and to repair the devastation caused by ag- 
gression, and approved the recommenda- 
tion of the Agent General that UNKRA 
cease as an operational organization on 
June 30, 1958. 

The Assembly at its 723d meeting by 54 
votes to none, with 18 abstentions, adopted 
the draft resolution which was contained 
in the rapporteur’s report on the item.” 


Economic development of underdevel- 
oped countries: The question of the estab- 
lishment of a Special United Nations Fund 
for Economic Development (SUNFED) 
was taken up by the Economic and Finan- 
cial Committee, which had before it the 
final and supplementary reports of the ad 
hoc committee.” Although it was generally 
agreed that a fund should be established to 
provide capital assistance to underdevel- 
oped countries, there was some disagree- 
ment concerning the setting up of SUNFED 
with the limitation of resources immediately 
available. Whereas several delegations, nota- 
bly those of the United Kingdom and the 
United States, felt that the establishment of 
SUNFED with insufficient funds would be 
an unrealistic move that would raise false 
hopes on the part of underdeveloped areas, 
other representatives expressed their opin- 
ion that a small fund would be better than 
none at all, and would not be a source of 
disillusionment. The first of the draft 
resolutions before the Committee,” sub- 
mitted by Argentina, Ceylon, Chile, Egypt, 
Greece, India, Indonesia, Mexico, the 
Netherlands, Venezuela, and Yugoslavia, 
provided for the establishment of SUNFED, 
while the second,” submitted by the 
United States, advocated the establish- 
ment of a special projects fund as an in- 
tegral part of the Expanded Program. 
Delegates in general expressed their ap- 
proval of the United States proposal, par- 
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ticularly in view of the United States 
opposition to the immediate setting up of 
SUNFED, which, it was generally felt, 
could not function successfully without the 
cooperation of the major industrial powers. 
In consideration of the general feeling that 
the two proposals were not mutually ex- 
clusive, the eleven-power draft resolution 
was revised and submitted to the Commit- 
iee along with an amendment proposed by 
the United States.* Under the terms of the 
draft resolution, the General Assembly 
would, inter alia, 1) decide to establish as 
a part of the UN technical assistance and 
development programs a separate fund to 
be used to enlarge the scope of the UN 
programs of technical assistance, so as to 
include special projects such as surveys of 
water, mineral, and potential power re- 
sources, the establishment of training insti- 
tutions in public administration, statistics, 
and technology, and productivity centers; 
2) establish a preparatory committee to de- 
fine the fields of assistance which the special 
fund should encompass, determine the ad- 
ministrative and operational machinery to 
be recommended, and ascertain the extent 
to which governments would be willing to 
contribute to the special fund; 3) look for- 
ward to the establishment of the fund as of 
January 1, 1959; and 4) decide that as and 
when the resources prospectively available 
were considered by the Assembly to be suf- 
ficient to enter into the field of capital de- 
velopment, principally the development of 
the economic and social infrastructure of 
the less developed countries, the Assembly 
would review the scope and future activities 
of the fund and take the appropriate action. 
The United States amendment, dealing 
with the first operative paragraph, replaced 
the words “technical assistance and devel- 
opment programs” by the words “programs 
of technical assistance and development”, 
in order to clarify the emphasis on technical 
assistance and technical development. Dur- 
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ing the discussion the amendment was 
modified to state for further clarification 
that the fund would be established “as an 
expansion of the existing technical assist- 
ance and development activities of the 
United Nations and the specialized agen- 
cies”. The draft resolution as amended was 
unanimously adopted by the Committee. 

The General Assembly in its 730th ple- 
nary meeting unanimously adopted the 
draft resolution as recommended by the 
Committee in its report.* 

The question of the study of international 
commodity problems, a sub-item under the 
general problem of economic development 
of underdeveloped countries, was brought 
before the Committee which had before it a 
seventeen-power joint draft resolution on the 
subject." Following a brief discussion the 
Committee amended and adopted by 64 
votes to none, with 5 abstentions, the draft 
resolution, which in its final form stated 
that the General Assembly, inter alia, noting 
that export revenues were basic for the eco- 
nomic development of many countries and 
that the level of primary commodity prices 
had been falling during 1957, and bearing 
in mind the economic and social effects aris- 
ing in both export and import countries 
from excessive fluctuations in prices of pri- 
mary products, endorsed the decision of 
ECOSOC to discuss the subject at its 26th 
session, invited members to submit their 
commodity problems to the Commission on 
International Trade, and drew the atten- 
tion of ECOSOC to the importance of UN 
assistance in promoting international com- 
modity agreements to improve and stabilize 
commodity prices. 

The Assembly adopted the draft resolu- 
tion by 75 votes to none, with 4 abstentions, 
at its 730th meeting. 

Another sub-item dealt with demographic 
matters. In view of the feeling that eco- 
nomic and demographic phenomena were 
interrelated, the Committee considered and 
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unanimously adopted a joint draft resolu- 
tion submitted by Brazil, Italy, Mexico, 
Pakistan, and Peru on demographic ques- 
tions.” The resolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted by the General Assembly 
at its 730th plenary meeting, inter alia, in- 
vited Member states, particularly those in 
the process of economic development, to 
follow the interrelationships existing be- 
tween economic and population changes, 
drew the attention of ECOSOC and the 
specialized agencies concerned to the grow- 
ing importance of this question, and re- 
quested the Secretary-General to continue to 
ensure the coordination of UN activities in 
the demographic and economic fields. 

Elections to the Economic and Social 
Council: Chile, Costa Rica, the Sudan, the 
Netherlands, France, and China were 
elected by the General Assembly at its 695th 
meeting to fill the vacancies on the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council created by the 
expiration of the terms of office of Argen- 
tina, China, the Dominican Republic, Egypt, 
France, and the Netherlands. 


Social, Humanitarian and Cultural 
Questions 

Report of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil (chapters VI and VII): The Social, Hu- 
manitarian and Cultural (Third) Commit- 
tee from its 764th to its 779th meetings dis- 
cussed chapters VI and VII of the report 
of the Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC) as well as the Report on the 
World Social Situation, which had been 
prepared by the Secretariat in cooperation 
with a number of specialized agencies. 
Prior to its general debate the Committee 
briefly reviewed the activities of the United 
Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) and 
commended its accomplishments, particular- 
ly in the fields of maternal and child welfare 
and malaria eradication and control. A 
draft resolution,’ expressing the hope that 
governments, organizations and individuals 
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would give increased support to UNICEF, 
and congratulating the UNICEF Executive 
Board and the Executive Director on their 
work, was unanimously approved by the 
Committee. 

During the debate the delegates, affirm- 
ing that economic and social questions were 
interdependent, expressed their concern at 
the ‘widening gap between the social, as 
well as the economic, development of the 
industrialized and the under-developed 
countries. In this respect, delegates of 
Saudi Arabia, Pakistan, and Romania, 
among others, felt that the social welfare of 
under-developed areas could be promoted 
by diverting to social activities funds which 
were being utilized by industrialized na- 
tions for the production of armaments. 
It was further pointed out that social prog- 
ress could be rapidly achieved in countries 
governed by socialist regimes, such as that 
of the People’s Republic of China, whose 
efforts, it was felt, should not be under- 
emphasized. In connection with difficulties 
encountered by under-developed countries 
in food production and urbanization, as a 
result of the major increase in population, 
it was generally felt that efforts should be 
exerted by both local and national govern- 
ments toward improving the standard of 
living in rural areas and promoting com- 
munity development programs. In regard 
to other matters dealt with in the ECOSOC 
report, members of the Committee ex- 
pressed their satisfaction with achievements 
in the field of women’s rights and noted 
in particular the adoption and increasing 
number of ratifications of the conventions 
on the political rights of women and on 
the nationality of married women. Stating 
their approval of the seminar in Bangkok 
in 1957 on the civic responsibilities and 
increased participation of Asian women in 
public life, several delegates urged that 
similar meetings be conducted in the future. 
Favorable comments were also directed 
toward achievements of the Commission on 
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Narcotic Drugs and the Commission on 
Human Rights. 

The Committee had for its consideration 
a number of proposals submitted in con- 
nection with the ECOSOC report. A Czech 
draft resolution’ concerning international 
cooperation in the field of science, culture, 
and education met with the approval of the 
Committee, which discussed, revised, and 
adopted by a vote of 67 to none, with 2 
abstentions, the proposal, which in its final 
form reiterated the view expressed in a 
previous resolution of the General Assem- 
bly that wider cultural and scientific inter- 
national cooperation should be promoted by 
mutual agreements or other means, and 
urged states to encourage the exchange and 
cooperation between peoples in the field of 
science, culture, and education. 

The Committee considered a second draft 
resoultion,’ which had been submitted by 
Cuba, Ethiopia, Guatemala, and Pakistan 
in connection with the participation of 
women in community development. Fol- 
lowing a brief discussion during which the 
relation between this participation and the 
general status of women was pointed out, 
the Committee unanimously adopted the 
draft resolution, as amended during the de- 
bate, recommending that Members carrying 
out community development programs 
should encourage, in collaboration with the 
Secretary-General and the specialized agen- 
cies concerned, the involvement of women 
in these activities. 

Upon considering two other draft resolu- 
tions in connection with the ECOSOC re- 
port, the Committee 1) by a vote of 45 to 
none, with 8 abstentions, adopted a draft 
resolution,» as amended during the dis- 
cussion, recommending, inter alia, that 
ECOSOG, in cooperation with the special- 
ized agencies, intensify its efforts in the 
study and recommendation of measures to 
effect balanced and integrated economic 
and social progress; and 2) unanimously 
adopted a draft resolution’ which invited 
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the Commission on the Status of Women 
to pursue its efforts aimed at the improve- 
ment of the status of women and expressed 
the hope that seminars on the status of 
women would be held frequently in the 
future. 

The General Assembly at its 723d meet- 
ing, upon receiving the report of the Com- 
mittee, adopted unanimously the draft 
resolutions concerning UNICEF, the par- 
ticipation of women in community devel- 
opment, and the seminars on the status of 
women. The draft resolution on the sub- 
ject of balanced and integrated economic 
and social progress was adopted by the As- 
sembly by 67 votes to none, with 9 absten- 
tions, while the draft resolution on the de- 
velopment of international cooperation in 
the field of science, culture, and education 
was adopted by 75 votes to none, with 1 
abstention. 


Draft international covenants on human 
rights: In taking up its discussion of the 
draft covenants on human rights,’ the Com- 
mittee decided to devote attention to articles 
14, 15, and 16 of the draft covenant on 
economic, social and cultural rights, and to 
begin its consideration of the substantive 
articles of the draft covenant on civil and 
political rights. The Committee accordingly 
turned to article 14 on the right to educa- 
tion. An amendment, submitted by Chile, 
Ecuador, and Guatemala,” proposing the 
deletion of a clause stating that education 
should encourage the suppression of incite- 
ment to racial and other hatred, engen- 
dered extensive discussion between those 
who objected that the clause introduced a 
negative element into the article, and those 
who believed that the deletion would 
weaken the text. Lengthy debate also arose 
over an Irish amendment” which called for 
revision of the draft covenant so as to assert 
the right of parents to choose for their chil- 
dren means toward education other than 
those established by the public authorities. 
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Stating their preference for the original 
wording of the text, which spoke of the 
“liberty” of parents to choose other 
“schools”, a number of delegates felt that 
the proposed revision would enable a parent 
to prevent his child from receiving any edu- 
cation whatsoever. A second Irish proposal, 
proclaiming the right of individuals and/or 
bodies to establish and control educational 
institutions, also met with opposition from 
several delegates who stated that private 
educational establishments would thereby 
be completely removed from state control. 
In regard to a Romanian amendment,” 
which listed measures to be undertaken by 
states to protect the right to education, a 
number of representatives expressed the be- 
lief that specific recommendations concern- 
ing implementation of the principles set 
forth in the article were impractical in view 
of the fact that conditions varied from one 
country to the next. 

A working party which had been estab- 
lished by the Committee submitted a re- 
vised draft,” incorporating a number of 
proposals. The Committee agreed to the 
deletion proposed in the  three-power 
amendment, rejected the first Irish pro- 
posal, approved the second Irish pro- 
posal and the Romanian amendment, and 
adopted by 71 votes to none, with 4 absten- 
tions, article 14, which, as a whole and as 
amended, stated, inter alia, that 1) states 
recognized that, with a view to realizing 
the right to education, a) primary educa- 
tion would be compulsory and available 
free to all, &) secondary and higher educa- 
tion would be made accessible to all and 
in particular by the progressive introduc- 
tion of free education, c) fundamental edu- 
cation would be encouraged or intensified 
for those who had not received or com- 
pleted their primary education, and d) a 
school system at all levels would be devel- 
oped, an adequate fellowship system estab- 
lished, and the material conditions of teach- 
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ing continuously improved; 2) _ states 
would undertake to respect the liberty of 
parents to choose for their children schools 
other than those established by the public 
authorities; and 3) individuals and bodies 
retained the liberty to establish and direct 
educational institutions which conformed 
to the state’s educational standards. 

Article 15, which was subsequently taken 
up by the Committee, dealt with the pro- 
gressive implementation of the principle of 
free compulsory primary education. Stat- 
ing their opposition to the article, dele- 
gates of the United Kingdom, Australia, 
and the Netherlands asserted that imple- 
mentation of principles set forth in the 
draft covenant fell within the competence 
of the specialized agencies. As for the 
specific provision that states concerned 


should, within two years, draw up a plan 
of action for implementation of the princi- 
ple of free compulsory primary education 
within a reasonable number of years, the 
delegates of the United Kingdom and Aus- 


tralia felt that the extent of the difficulties 
which they were encountering in the pro- 
motion of primary education in certain 
territories under their jurisdiction made ex- 
tremely unrealistic the provision for setting 
a definite time limit within two years. 
Representatives of France, Saudi Arabia, 
Bulgaria, Indonesia, and Ghana, however, 
maintained that the fundamental impor- 
tance of the principle in question justified 
the setting down of provisions for its im- 
plementation. These delegates pointed out, 
moreover, that article 15 did not entail a 
rigid obligation, but merely stated the spe- 
cific time in which countries concerned 
should formulate plans. Mr. Maheu, repre- 
sentative of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), advocated adoption of the 
draft to ensure the application of the princi- 
ple of free compulsory primary education 
and to strengthen UNESCO’s efforts in that 
respect and refuted the United Kingdom 
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and Australian claim by presenting a list of 
areas in which plans had been successfully 
drawn up under similar circumstances. 
After considering and finally rejecting a 
number of proposed amendments, the 
Committee adopted the original text of the 
draft covenant by 60 votes to 3, with 8 
abstentions. 

The Committee had before it two pro- 
posals involving both articles 14 and 15. 
The first, orally proposed by Israel, sug- 
gested the fusion of the two articles, while 
the second, submitted by Iraq and Ireland,” 
concerned the rearrangement of the texts. 
Following a brief discussion, during which 
the Israeli proposal was withdrawn, the 
Committee, unable to reach a decision con- 
cerning the amendment, decided to adjourn 
sine die the debate on the matter. 

Turning to article 16 concerning cultural 
and scientific rights, the Committee exam- 
ined, inter alia, 1) an amendment sub- 
mitted by the delegates of Costa Rica and 
Uruguay,” proposing the inclusion of a sub- 
paragraph on the protection of authors’ 
rights; 2) a Czechoslovakian amendment” 
inserting after a provision that states should 
take those steps which were necessary for 
the conservation, development and diffusion 
of science and culture the phrase, “in par- 
ticular in the interest of the maintenance 
of peace and cooperation between nations”; 
3) a Saudi Arabian amendment” which 
would add a paragraph on the recognition 
of benefits to be derived from the develop- 
ment of international contacts in the scien- 
tific and cultural fields; and 4) a Philippine 
request that a separate vote be taken on the 
word “indispensable” in the provision that 
states would respect the “freedom indispen- 
sable for scientific research and creative 
activity”, Whereas the amendment pro- 
posed by Costa Rica and Uruguay received 
the general approval of the Committee, the 
Czech suggestion met with opposition from 
a number of delegates, who asserted that 
the amendment was not only superfluous, 
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for its substance was understood to be in- 
herent in all UN activities, but was also 
subject to criticism, since its provisions 
could lead to unwarranted control of crea- 
tive freedom. Several representatives favored 
the deletion suggested by the Philippine 
delegate on the grounds that the word 
“indispensable” allowed unjustified restric- 
tions, although others felt that the article 
should admit the necessity of some restric- 
tions on cultural and scientific rights in the 
interest of national security, public order, 
and morality. In a series of votes the Com- 
mittee rejected the Czech proposal, voted to 
retain the word “indispensable”, adopted 
the amendments submitted by Costa Rica 
and Uruguay and by Saudi Arabia, and 
voted by 71 to none, with 1 abstention, to 
adopt article 16, as a whole and as amended. 

Proceeding to the discussion of the draft 
covenant on civil and political rights, the 
Committee took up article 6, which stated, 
inter alia, that everyone's right to life 
should be protected by law and that in 
countries where capital punishment existed, 
sentence of death should be imposed only as 
a penalty for the most serious crimes, pur- 
suant to the sentence of a competent court 
and in accordance with the principles of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
and the Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Genocide. 
Extensive discussion arose in connection 
with an amendment, submitted by the repre- 
sentatives of Colombia and Uruguay,” sub- 
stituting for the text of the article the pro- 
vision that the death penalty should be 
abolished. In presenting the amendment, 
the sponsors claimed that capital punish- 
ment not only failed to serve as a deterrent 
to crime, but also precluded possible re- 
habilitation of the offender or rectification 
of a false conviction. Other delegates, point- 
ing out the difficulties which would ensue 
in reconciling the proposed amendment 
with existing penal procedures in various 
countries, favored an alternative suggestion, 
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put forth by a working party,” that a state- 
ment be added to provide that nothing in 
the article should be invoked to retard or 
to prevent a state from abolishing capital 
punishment. 

Other issues raised in connection with 
the draft included the question of retaining 
the word “arbitrarily” in the introductory 
paragraph providing that no one should be 
arbitrarily deprived of his life. Whereas a 
number of representatives felt that the 
word lacked clarity, others assumed that 
the term implied “without due process of 
law”. With respect to a Netherlands 
amendment,” which enumerated cases in 
which capital punishment would be justi 
fied, several delegates stated that any spe- 
cific list would be incomplete, and would 
be superfluous if the word “arbitrarily” was 
retained in the introductory paragraph. 
Discussion also arose in connection with a 
clause inserted in the text submitted by 
the working party to the effect that the 
death sentence might not be imposed ex- 
cept “in accordance with the law which 
was in force at the time of the commission 
of the crime”. Insertion of the clause was 
opposed by several delegates on the grounds 
that it not only duplicated a number of 
conditions in another article on retroactivity 
of laws, but also conflicted with that arti- 
cle’s provision that the offender should 
benefit from any lighter penalty imposed 
after the commission of the offense. 

In a series of votes the Committee, inter 
alia, 1) rejected the proposals of Colombia 
and Uruguay and of the Netherlands; 2) 
adopted a Japanese amendment” which, as 
revised, stipulated that the death sentence 
should not be imposed for crimes com 
mitted by persons under eighteen years of 
age and should not be carried out on preg 
nant women; 3) retained the word “arbi- 


trarily”, and the clause concerning the ap 


plication of law “in force at the time of the 
commission of the crime”; 4) added the 
paragraph suggested by the working party 
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on the abolition of capital punishment; and 
5) adopted an amendment submitted by 
Brazil, Panama, Peru, and Poland,” stating 
that when deprivation of life constituted 
the crime of genocide, the article did not 
authorize states to derogate in any way 
from obligations assumed under the provi- 
sions in the Convention on the Prevention 
and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide. 
The Committee adopted article 6 as a 
whole, as amended, by 55 votes to none, 
with 17 abstentions. 

At its closing meeting the Committee re- 
ceived a fifteen-power draft resolution,” 
which, recalling General Assembly resolu- 
tion 1041( XI), which decided that the Com- 
mittee should be able to complete its con- 
sideration of the draft covenants by the end 
of the thirteenth session for adoption by the 
General Assembly at that time, and believ- 
ing that it was practically impossible that the 
final texts would be ready for adoption dur- 
ing 1958, recommended that at the thir- 
teenth session steps should be taken to 
enable the Committee to complete the cove- 
nants within the time specified in the reso- 
lution or as close to that time as possible. In 
consideration of the view expressed by a 
number of delegates that such a resolution 
might be detrimental to discussion of other 
agenda items and that, in any case, the 
Committee had not had sufficient time to 
study the draft resolution in question, the 
sponsors withdrew the draft on the under- 
standing that the Committee’s report would 
contain the text of the proposal and an ac- 
count of the debate. 

At its 727th plenary meeting the General 
Assembly adopted, with no objections, the 
recommendation contained in the Commit- 
tee’s report™ that consideration of the draft 
covenants should be continued at the thir- 
teenth session. 

Report of the UN High Commissioner 
for Refugees; review of arrangements for 
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the office of the High Commissioner: The 
Committee had before it the annual report 
of the UN High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees for the period May 1956” to May 1957, 
as well as a note by the Secretary-General 
concerning arrangements for the office of 
High Commissioner.” During its debate the 
Committee as a whole commended the 
High Commissioner for his accomplish- 
ments, which, it was noted, had been en- 
tirely humanitarian and non-political. Mem- 
bers of the Committee paid special tribute 
to the High Commissioner for his work on 
behalf of the Hungarian refugees and em- 
phasized the desirability of dissolving all 
existing refugee camps as soon as possible. 
A number of delegates also pointed out the 
need for international cooperation regard- 
ing the Chinese refugees in Hong Kong, 
although representatives of the Soviet 
Union, Poland, and Czechoslovakia, among 
others, maintained that the problem was 
a social and economic phenomenon outside 
the terms of reference of the High Com- 
missioner. , 

The Committee had for its consideration 
several draft resolutions, including one 
which continued the office of High Com- 
missioner for five years beyond January 1, 
1958,' a second which provided for fu- 
ture international assistance to refugees 
within the mandate of the High Commis- 
sioner” and a third which urged the mem- 
bers of the UN, its specialized agencies, 
and non-governmental organizations to give 
aid to the Chinese refugees in Hong Kong 
and authorized the High Commissioner to 
use his good offices to encourage arrange- 
ments for contributions.” After adopting 
the first of these resolutions by a vote of 62 
to none, with 10 abstentions, the Commit- 
tee took up the resolution concerning the 
Chinese refugees. Whereas the majority 
of the delegates, although stressing that 
they could not assume financial obligations 
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at that time, emphasized the need for in- 
ternational support of the refugees, repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet Union, Albania and 
the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic 
asserted that adoption of the draft resolu- 
tion would constitute interference with the 
activities of the Hong Kong refugees and 
with internal matters of the People’s Re- 
public of China. The Committee, however, 
voted to adopt the draft resolution by 43 
votes to 10, with 14 abstentions. With re- 
spect to the second draft resolution, the 
Committee considered a number of pro- 
posed amendments and finally adopted by 
59 votes to none, with 14 abstentions, the re- 
vised version, which, inter alia, 1) author- 
ized the High Commissioner to appeal to 
UN Members for additional funds needed 
to close the refugee camps; 2) deciding that 
the operations of the United Nations Refu- 
gee Fund (UNREF) would be discontinued 
after December 31, 1958, requested the 
High Commissioner to supervise the com- 
pletion of projects financed from UNREF 
but not completed by that date; 3) re- 
quested ECOSOC to establish in place of 
the UNREF Executive Committee a twenty 
to twenty-fivemember executive commit- 
tee of the High Commissioner’s Program, 
to be elected by ECOSOC on the widest 
possible geographical basis and entrusted 
to a) give directives to the High Commis- 
sioner for the liquidation of UNREF, 4) 
advise the High Commissioner in his 
work, at his request, particularly in provid- 
ing international assistance to help solve 
specific refugee problems remaining un- 
solved after December 31, 1958, and ¢) ap- 
prove projects and authorize the High 
Commissioner to appeal for funds to carry 
out such assistance; 4) authorized the High 
Commissioner, subject to the approval of the 
proposed executive committee, to appeal 
for funds needed to provide supplementary 
temporary care and maintenance to refugees 
within his mandate and to help finance per- 
manent solutions for them; 5) authorized 
the High Commissioner to establish an 
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emergency fund not to exceed $500,000, to 
be used under the directives of the executive 
committee, and to be maintained from the 
repayments of the principal and interest of 
loans made by UNREF and from voluntary 
contributions; and 6) decided that appro- 
priate financial rules for the use of all funds 
received by the High Commissioner should 
be established in consultation with the ex- 
ecutive committee and in accordance with 
the statutes of the office of the High Com- 
missioner and the UN financial regulations. 
The General Assembly at its 723d ple 
nary meeting, after receiving the Commit 
tee’s report,” adopted the draft resolutions 
on 1) the prolongation of the Office of High 
Commissioner, by 66 votes to none, with 9, 
abstentions; 2)’ international assistance of 
refugees within. the High Commissioner’s 
mandate by 63 votes to none, with 10 ab- 
stentions; and 3) Chinese refugees in Hong 
Kong, by 50 votes to 9, with 11 abstentions. 
Recommendation concerning internation- 
al respect for the right of peoples and na- 
tions to self-determination: The Committee 
had before it an ECOSOC resolution,” con- 
taining two draft resolutions, prepared by 
the Commission on Human Rights, and a 
proposal submitted by ECOSOC in connec- 
tion with the question of self-determination. 
The Commission had proposed that 1) a 
commission be established to conduct a sur 
vey of the status of the sovereignty of peo- 
ples and nations over their natural wealth 
and resources; and 2) another commission 
be set up to examine any situation resulting 
from insufficient realization of the right to 
self-determination and to provide its good 
offices for peaceful rectification of the situa- 
tion. The draft resolution submitted by 
ECOSOC established an ad hoc committee 
to study the concept of self-determination. 
In discussing the proposals, the delegates 
agreed upon the desirability of considering 
the question but differed over the best 
method of doing so. Whereas a number of 
delegates, including those of France, the 
*! ECOSOC Resolution 586 D (XX), July 29, 1955. 
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Philippines, and Italy, supported the ECO- 
SOC proposal on the grounds that the prin- 
ciple of self-determination required a clearer 
definition, the Romanian, Syrian, and Soviet 
delegates, among others, asserted that such 
a study would be purely academic, would 
cause further postponement of the question, 
and was unnecessary, since self-determina- 
tion was already a clearly defined right. 
These delegates declared that the Committee 
should devote its energies toward furthering 
the exercise of the right. By a vote of 54 to 
none, with 13 abstentions, the Committee 
adopted a draft resolution,” submitted by the 
representatives of Afghanistan, Panama, the 
Philippines, Saudi Arabia, and Uruguay, 
which, as orally revised, 1) reaffirmed that it 
was of international importance that UN 
Members in their relations with one an- 
other respect the right of self-determination 
and that Members responsible for admin- 
istering non-self-governing territories pro- 
mote the realization and exercise of this 
right by the peoples of the territories; and 
2) decided to reconsider the item at the 


thirteenth session of the General Assembly. 
At its 727th meeting the Assembly re- 
ceived the report of the Committee” and 
subsequently adopted the draft resolution 
by 65 votes to none, with 13 abstentions. 


Draft convention on freedom of informa- 
tion: In considering the question of the 
draft convention on freedom of informa- 
tion, the Committee had before it two 
notes by the Secretary-General giving the 
background of the question,” the text of 
the draft convention” and an account of 
the ECOSOC discussion of the question 
at its nineteenth session.” Generally agree- 
ing as to the importance of the draft con- 
vention, which had been prepared in 1951 
by an ad hoc committee of the General As- 
sembly, the delegates directed their atten- 
tion to a Philippine draft resolution,” 
dealing with a procedure which might be 
followed in further consideration of the draft 
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convention, with machinery for the continu- 
ing study of problems of freedom of infor- 
mation, and with organization of seminars 
on freedom of information. The Committee 
adopted by 66 votes to none, with 2 absten- 
tions, part A of the draft, as amended dur- 
ing the course of the discussion, requesting 
the Secretary-General to circulate the draft 
convention to Members in order to bring 
it to the attention of the increased member- 
ship and to invite Members to provide a 
statement of the legal provisions relating 
to freedom of information in their coun- 
tries. The Committee subsequently 1) 
adopted by 43 votes to 2, with 21 absten- 
tions, part B, which, as amended, requested 
ECOSOC to request the Commission on 
Human Rights a) to consider at its next 
session procedures by which a constant re- 
view of problems of freedom on informa- 
tion might be ensured, and 6) when 
examining the report of its five-member 
committee which had been appointed to 
review the work of the UN and the special- 
ized agencies on freedom of information, to 
give special consideration to the problem 
of developing media of information in un- 
derdeveloped countries; and 2) adopted by 
48 votes to none, with 18 abstentions, part 
C, which, as amended, recognized the de- 
sirability of studying all possible means of 
increasing the free flow of accurate and 
undistorted news and information within 
countries and across national frontiers, and 
therefore urged Members to consider the 
possibility of organizing seminars on free- 
dom of information under the program of 
advisory services in the field of human 
rights. 

Upon receiving the Committee’s report” 
the General Assembly at its 727th meeting, 
adopted draft resolution A by 75 votes to 
none, with 1 abstention, B by 50 votes to 
none, with 24 abstentions, and C by 55 votes 
to none, with 19 abstentions. 
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Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing 
Territories 

Question of South West Africa: From its 
652d through its 669th meetings, the Trus- 
teeship Committee (Fourth) considered the 
question of South West Africa in the light 
of the report of the Committee on South 
West Africa’ and the latter’s special report 
on what legal action might be taken to en- 
sure the fulfillment of obligations assumed 
by the Mandatory Power under the Man- 
date for South West Africa.’ It had before 
it information* on South West Africa which 
had been provided by the Secretariat in 
view of the failure of the government of the 
Union of South Africa to submit a report 
to the UN on its administration of the ter- 
ritory. The Trusteeship Committee heard 
statements by two petitioners, Mr. Getzen 
and the Reverend Michael Scott. Mr. Get- 
zen informed the Committee that the situa- 
tion in South West Africa had deteriorated 
since he had testified last year and spoke 
of the appalling living conditions of the 
African people in the territory and the re- 
strictions placed on their right to petition. 
He appealed to the UN to use every legal 
means available to prevent the Union of 
South Africa from absorbing South West 
Africa, to place the territory under the trus- 
teeship system, and to send a commission to 
the territory to study living conditions. The 
Reverend Scott reviewed the history of the 
territory, described conditions there, and 
suggested that the General Assembly rec- 
ommend that Members have recourse to 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice to ensure the ob- 
servance of international law, if they 
considered that the Union government’s re- 
fusal to submit reports and transmit peti- 
tions to the UN violated their rights either 
as former Members of the League or as UN 
Members or both, and that they might even 
do so without waiting for a General Assem- 
bly resolution. He suggested that the judg- 
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ment of the Court could be followed by the 
award of substantial indemnities to the 
African peoples for the loss of their lands 
and rights, and pointed out that if South 
Africa refused to carry out its obligations, 
it could be expelled from the UN under 
Article 6 of the Charter. 

Following the question period in which 
inquiries included the possibility of work 
by the specialized agencies and the extent 
to which indigenous inhabitants partici- 
pated in local administration, the Commit- 
tee held its general debate. Various ways 
of dealing with the situation in the territory 
were recommended, ranging from the 
Haitian proposal that the Assembly appoint 
an informal mission of the representatives 
of three or four Member States having dip- 
lomatic relations with the Union, such as 
the United Kingdom and the United States, 
to discuss with the Union government ways 
whereby the territory might be placed un- 
der the trusteeship system within a reason- 
able period of time, to the Philippine view 
that the UN ought to give serious consid- 
eration to the possibility of using enforce- 
ment measures as provided in the Charter, 
including suspension under Article 5, ex- 
pulsion under Article 6, and economic and 
military sanctions under Articles 41 and 
42. Several representatives urged that the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the International 
Court be used; thus the Iranian delegate 
expressed the opinion that this constituted 
the only means of bringing South West 
Africa under effective international super- 
vision. The Israeli representative raised 
some legal considerations in connection 
with the possibility of the compulsory juris- 
diction of the Court. He said that another 
possibility for settlement might be found in 
the establishment of an ad hoc advisory 
committee of jurists to examine a given 
question, thus avoiding the publicity con- 
nected with the deliberations of the Court. 
It was also suggested that members of the 
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British Commonwealth of Nations might 
be able to contribute valuable ideas to the 
solution of the problem. Another view was 
that in consideration of the determination 
of the Union to annex the territory and the 
consequent futility of further attempts at 
negotiation by the Committee on South 
West Africa, it might be wise to consider 
discontinuing that committee and entrust- 
ing the matter to the Trusteeship Council 
itself. ‘The absence of the representative of 
the Union was regretted by several dele- 
gates. 

At the 663d meeting the Committee con- 
sidered two Liberian draft resolutions,’ the 
first of which called upon the Mandatory 
Power to give its urgent attention to the 
conclusions and recommendations of the 
Committee on South West Africa as to the 
action which should be taken by the gov- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa, as 
the Mandatory Power, to ensure the fulfill- 
ment of its obligations and responsibilities 
under the Mandate, in particular those re- 
lating to, inter alia, the obligation to trans- 
fer responsibility progressively to fully 
representative institutions proper to the ter- 
ritory and the obligation to repeal all 
racially discriminatory legislation and prac- 
tices in the territory, and requested the gov- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa to 
submit to the UN information concerning 
its consideration of these conclusions and 
recommendations and the action taken by 
it to ensure the fulfillment of its obligations 
and responsibilities under the Mandate. 
The second Liberian draft resolution,’ as 
amended by a Moroccan suggestion, as- 
serted that the normal way of modifying 
the international status of the territory was 
to place it under the trusteeship system by 
means of a trusteeship agreement in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Chapter XII 
of the Charter of the UN. 

At the 664th meeting, the Chairman of 
the Trusteeship Committee presented a 
draft resolution® which called for the estab- 
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lishment of a good offices committee on 
South West Africa, consisting of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and a third 
member to be nominated by the President 
of the twelfth session of the General Assem- 
bly to discuss with the government of the 
Union of South Africa a basis for an agree- 
ment which would continue to accord to 
the territory an international status, and re- 
quested the committee to submit to the 
General Assembly at its thirteenth session 
such a report on its activities as it might 
deem desirable. A number of amendments 
to the draft were presented: an Uruguayan 
proposal’ provided that the second pream- 
bular paragraph be changed to add after 
the word, “problems”, the phrase, “on 
the basis of respect for the principles of the 
Charter” to the statement that the purposes 
and principles of the UN Charter made it 
incumbent on each Member State to pursue 
every available means of negotiation and 
conciliation for the settlement of interna- 
tional problems. An amendment’ co-spon- 
sored by India and Uruguay provided that 
the third member of the good offices com- 
mittee be elected by the General Assembly 
rather than nominated by the President and 
that the words, “an agreement which would 
continue to accord to the territory an inter- 
national status”, be deleted and the phrase, 
“a solution in conformity with the inter- 
national status of the territory and the 
Charter of the United Nations”, be substi- 
tuted. Amendments,’ submitted by Ecua- 
dor and Guatemala, provided that the good 
offices committee submit to the General As- 
sembly at its thirteenth session a report on 
its activities for examination and decision 
by the Assembly, and an oral addition pro- 
posed by the Indian representative provided 
that the words, “in accordance with the 
Charter of the United Nations”, be inserted 
after the word, “Assembly”, in the Ecua- 
dorian and Guatemalan amendments. 

In the course of the discussion of the 
Chairman’s draft resolution some delega- 
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tions maintained that the proposal should 
be adopted without amendment, while 
others supported the amendments. Opinion 
was divided over the method by which the 
members of the good offices committee 
should be chosen. The representative of 
Ceylon expressed doubts as to whether the 
proposed good offices committee could clear 
up the situation, for he felt that the main 
problem was still that of possible legal ac- 
tion. He said that it was in this light that 
the problem had been seen by the eight 
sponsors of a draft resolution” which com- 
mended the report of the Committee on 
South West Africa on legal action open to 
ensure that the Union fulfilled its obliga- 
tions under the Mandate and, noting that 
the Committee on South West Africa had 
stated in its special report that the question 
might be put to the International Court for 
its advisory opinion as to whether specific 
acts of the Mandatory State were in con- 
formity with its obligations, requested the 
Committee on South West Africa to con- 
sider further the question of securing from 
the Court advisory opinions regarding the 
administration of the territory. 

Both the United Kingdom and_ the 
United States delegates expressed their will- 
ingness to participate in the good offices 
committee proposed in the Chairman’s 
draft; the former stated that his delegation 
would accept the assignment on the condi- 
tion that the Union was prepared to negotiate 
with the committee and in the expectation 
that the draft would be adopted without 
change, since he did not consider that the 
amendments proposed were likely to be ef- 
fective. The Chairman stated that it was 
important that the competence of the com- 
mittee be defined so as to give it the widest 
scope to explore all the possibilities of nego- 
tiation. The Egyptian delegation criticized 
the draft, saying that it amounted to asking 
the Trusteeship Committee to disregard the 
rights of South West Africa and to give a 
free hand to a good offices committee work- 
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ing behind the scenes which would try 
to extract from the Union not a pledge to 
abide by its international obligations but to 
deign to take part in negotiations. 

In view of the Chairman’s draft resolu- 
tion, the Liberian delegation revised its first 
proposal” to provide that the General As- 
sembly expressed its appreciation of the 
work of the Committee on South West 
Africa and approved its report concerning 
conditions in the territory. By a vote of 
61 in favor and none opposed, with 16 ab- 
stentions, the Committee passed the draft 
and by a vote of 55 votes in favor and 3 
opposed, with 18 abstentions, adopted the 
second Liberian draft resolution. The 
eight-power draft resolution was approved 
by the Committee by 55 votes to 4, with 
18 abstentions. The Uruguayan and In- 
dian amendment to the Chairman’s draft 
resolution which provided that the third 
member of the good offices committee be 
elected by the General Assembly was re- 
jected by 35 votes to 28, with 16 absten- 
tions; the amendment concerning the addi- 
tion of the phrase, “a solution in conformity 
with the international status of the territory 
and the Charter of the United Nations”, was 
not voted upon. All the other amendments 
listed above were approved, and the Chair- 
man’s draft resolution was adopted, as 
amended, by 52 votes to 10, with 17 absten- 
tions. The Committee also approved two 
draft resolutions in Annex VIII and Annex 
XIII of the report of the Committee on 
South West Africa: the first drew the atten- 
tion of the Union of South Africa to the 
observations by a petitioner from the Reho 
both Community of South West Africa and 
to a General Assembly resolution” concern- 
ing rights granted to the Rehoboth Com 
munity, while the second drew the atten- 
tion of certain petitioners to the report and 
observations of the Committee on South 
West Africa regarding conditions in the 
territory and to the action taken by the 
Assembly on the report. 


12 General Assembly Resolution 935 (X), December 
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At its 7ogth plenary meeting, the Assem- 
bly adopted the six draft resolutions. The 
two draft resolutions concerning petitioners 
were passed by 62 votes to none, with 16 
abstentions, and by 64 votes to none, with 
15 abstentions; the Liberian draft resolu- 
tions were passed by 65 votes to none, with 
15 abstentions, and by 60 votes to 3, with 
17 abstentions; the draft resolution on legal 
action was adopted by 55 votes to 3, with 
17 abstentions; and the draft resolution on 
the establishment of a good offices commit- 
tee was passed by 50 votes in favor and 10 
opposed, with 20 abstentions. At the 714th 
plenary meeting of the Assembly the Presi- 
dent nominated Brazil as the third member 
of the good offices committee. 


Information from non-self-governing ter- 
ritories: Consideration of this item began at 
the Trusteeship Committee’s 670th meeting 
and continued through its 694th meeting. 
The report” of the Committee on Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
was presented by its Chairman who stated 
that the Committee’s discussions had fo- 
cused upon economic development in non- 
self-governing territories, with attention 
also being given to problems of social and 
educational development and to the social 
aspects of economic development. The 
Committee also had before it the letter™ 
asking the sixteen new Members admitted 
to the UN on December 14, 1955 to transmit 
under Article 73(e) information on non- 
self-governing territories under their ad- 
ministration. In the general debate some 
delegates gave the opinion that the eco- 
nomic progress in the last three years in 
non-self-governing territories had been rela- 
tively slow, while others declared that the 
report was very encouraging concerning 
economic conditions. The European Eco- 
nomic Community (common market) was 
discussed by several delegates; the Czecho- 
slovakian representative said that non-self- 
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governing territories had been associated 
with the common market without the con- 
sent of their peoples and that since there 
was no provision whereby territories could 
some day terminate the association, the 
right of self-determination was being vio- 
lated. The French delegate stated on be- 
half of the members of the European Eco- 
nomic Community that the matter should 
not be discussed in the Trusteeship Com- 
mittee, since the Committee was examining 
economic conditions in 1955, when the 
common market was not even in the proc- 
ess of formation. The Under-Secretary for 
Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories gave a summary of the examination 
of the common market by the organs of the 
UN, the Economic Commission for Europe 
(ECE), the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East (ECAFE), and the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America 
(ECLA). Other topics discussed by the 
delegates included the alienation of land 
from the indigenous population, industriali- 
zation and development of external trade in 
the territories, illiteracy, inadequacy of sta- 
tistics and information, economic develop- 
ment of rural communities, and scholarships 
offered to inhabitants of non-self-governing 
territories. At its 679th meeting the Com- 
mittee adopted a draft resolution” approving 
the report on economic conditions in the 
non-self-governing territories. The plenary 
session adopted the draft at its 722d meeting 
by 62 votes to 1. 

The Committee discussed voting proce- 
dure on matters concerning non-self-govern- 
ing territories. It had before it a draft 
resolution,” requesting an advisory opinion 
from the International Court of Justice on 
the voting procedure applicable to resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly on matters 
concerning non-self-governing territories in 
accordance with Chapter XI of the UN 
Charter and on whether it was in accord- 
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ance with the Charter to submit to a two- 
thirds majority vote a resolution on a matter 
not included in the categories of questions 
listed in Article 18 (2) or in the additional 
categories of questions that might be estab- 
lished under the terms of Article 18 (3). 
There was some opposition to this draft; the 
Ecuadorian representative, for example, said 
that it was unwise to have recourse to the In- 
ternational Court for an advisory opinion on 
questions of a procedural nature. A Colom- 
bian amendment” to the draft resolution 
provided that the Trusteeship Committee 
would ask the Legal Committee to con- 
sider the question. The United Kingdom 
delegate maintained that it was wrong for 
one committee to ask another for advice 
on a voting procedure to be followed in 
plenary session and that although the terms 
of the draft resolution referred to matters 
in connection with non-self-governing terri- 
tories, it had wider implications which 
would affect the work of other Committees. 
The draft resolution as amended” was ap- 
proved at the Committee’s 681st meeting by 
32 votes in favor and 29 against, with 12 
abstentions. 

In connection with the European Eco- 
nomic Community the Committee exam- 
ined a draft resolution” which invited the 
Administering Members concerned to trans- 
mit to the Secretary-General information on 
the association with the common market of 
the non-self-governing territories under 
their administration in conformity with Ar- 
ticle 73 (e) of the Charter. The draft 
resolution was approved by 51 votes in fa- 
vor and 13 opposed, with 8 abstentions, and 
adopted by the plenary session by 57 votes 
to 12, with g abstentions. 

The matter of scholarships was also the 
subject of a draft resolution.” It requested 
Members submitting their observations on 
the qualifications of candidates for scholar- 
ships to consider the applications with all 
possible speed and invited the offering states 
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to inform the Secretary-General of the use 
made of the scholarships awarded by them. 
The proposal was adopted by a vote of 61 
in favor and none opposed, with 6 absten- 
tions. The plenary session adopted the 
draft, as recommended in the Committee's 
report, by 74 votes to none, with 3 absten- 
tions. 

The Committee also dealt with general 
questions relating to the transmission and 
examination of information. The refusal of 
some Members to transmit information con- 
cerning non-self-governing territories ad- 
ministered by them was brought up by 
several delegates. The suggestion was made 
that the International Court of Justice be 
asked for an opinion on the meaning and 
scope of the reservation in Article 73 (e) 
on the security requirements and constitu- 
tional considerations which might militate 
against the transmission of information, A 
15-power draft resolution” before the Com- 
mittee provided that the General Assembly 
invite the Secretary-General to prepare a 
summary of the opinions as given in replies 
of the Members to the communications of 
the Secretary-General on the subject of the 
transmission of information, in the state- 
ments made by the Members during discus- 
sions in the Committees concerned, and in 
relevant treatises on the interpretation of 
the Charter, and decide to establish a com- 
mittee of six Members to be elected by the 
Trusteeship Committee on behalf of the 
General Assembly in order to study the Sec- 
retary-General’s summary and to report on 
the results of its study to the next session of 
the General Assembly. 

During the Committee’s treatment of the 
matter, the representative of Portugal de- 
clared that the Committee was discussing a 
question on which final decisions by the 
General Assembly had already been taken. 
He reaffirmed the view that Article 73 of 
the Charter did not apply to his country. 
The Belgian representative gave the opin- 
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ion that the Assembly was not competent to 
judge of the constitutional ties between a 
Member and part of its territory. The Span- 
ish delegate in support of Portugal asserted 
that Portugal was being attacked because 
it had declared that in accordance with its 
constitution it did not exercise control over 
any non-self-governing territories, while the 
Australian representative stated that the 
draft resolution was contrary to the provi- 
sions of Article 2(7) of the Charter. In 
contrast, the Soviet Union declared that 
the Assembly should condemn the attitude 
of Portugal, while the Yugoslav representa- 
tive said that Chapter XI of the Charter 
was a binding agreement and in applying 
it administering powers could not take uni- 
lateral action, for it was for the other con- 
tracting party, the General Assembly, to 
estimate the validity of arguments which an 
individual state advanced. The draft reso- 
lution was adopted by 42 votes to 27, with 
8 abstentions, at the Committee’s 493d 
meeting. At the 722d plenary meeting the 
draft, having failed to receive the required 
two-thirds majority, was rejected by 41 
votes in favor and 30 against, with 10 
abstentions. 

The future of Togoland under French 
administration: report of the Trusteeship 
Council: The following documents were 
considered by the Trusteeship Committee: 
the special report” of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil on the future of Togoland, the report” 
of the UN Commission on Togoland under 
French administration, a list” of petitions 
and communications concerning the trus- 
teeship agreement, and the record” of cer- 


tain meetings of the Trusteeship Council. . 


The French representative, summarizing 
the situation in Togoland under French 
administration said that only three points 
remained in dispute: the question of elec- 
tions, final transfers of competence, and the 
future development of the relationship be- 
tween Togoland and France. He declared 
that the continued application of the trust 
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system could not be reconciled with the 
exercise of full self-government by the peo- 
ple of Togoland and recalled that Trustee- 
ship Council Resolution 1785 had advo- 
cated setting in motion an appropriate 
procedure for the early attainment of the 
final objective of the trusteeship system. 
The representative of the Mouvement de la 
jeunesse togolaise described political repres- 
sion in Togoland and the ever-increasing 
opposition to the Legislative Assembly and 
called for new elections to be held imme- 
diately. He declared that Togoland had not 
asked to be incorporated into the French 
Union, but had been included by the Con- 
stitution of the administering authority. 
The representative of the All-Ewe Confer- 
ence stated that all parties, including the 
pro-government parties were asking for 
membership in the UN, and for that to be 
possible Togoland would have to be sover- 
eign and independent. The present Legisla- 
tive Assembly was not truly representative, 
he asserted, because it had not been elected 
by universal suffrage and represented a 
single party. 

During the general debate which fol- 
lowed the speeches of the petitioners and 
the question period, some delegates ex- 
pressed the view that Togoland was not 
ready for the termination of the trusteeship 
system, since the objectives of the latter 
under Article 76 of the Charter had not 
been achieved. The statute of Togoland was 
debated; it was commented that the statute 
could not determine the final character of 
the relations between France and Togoland 
and that the Togolanders should be invited 
to express their views on those relations by a 
referendum on the basis of universal suf- 
frage or by a Legislative Assembly elected 
in the same way. The statute, in the opin- 
ion of some representatives, represented a 
limited amount of internal autonomy; the 
Moroccan delegate said that in domestic 
affairs the role of the administering power 
was paramount, for the real chief of state 
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was the French High Commissioner who 
was empowered to appoint the prime min- 
ister, to preside over the Council of Minis- 
ters, and to supervise the administration of 
justice and the maintenance of public or- 
der. The evaluation of the degree of self- 
government enjoyed by French-administered 
Togoland thus varied, for the Italian repre- 
sentative noted that the Commission on 
Togoland had accurately summed up the 
situation by the statement that Togoland 
now enjoyed a large measure of self-govern- 
ment and that the trend of events set in 
motion by the application of the statute 
made inevitable a broadening of the degree 
of autonomy achieved by Togoland in its 
progress toward full autonomy. The United 
Kingdom position was that under Article 
76 of the Charter, self-government and in- 
dependence were alternatives, and_ that 
independence was not the only final goal. 
If the Toglanders decided in their election 
for the immediate termination of the Trus- 
teeship Agreement, this should be accepted 
by the UN. The matter should be finally 
settled not later than the General Assembly 
session in 1958. 

The French representative stated that his 
government called for the termination of 
the trusteeship agreement in view of the 
freely expressed will of the people of Togo- 
land in a referendum on October 28, 1956, 
based on universal suffrage. He denied the 
irregularities in elections referred to by the 
petitioners. The suggestion made during 
the general debate that UN observers be in- 
vited to be present at the election sought, 
he said, to ensure the participation of the 
opposition which had systematically refused 
to take part in elections since it had lost its 
majority position because of the enlarge- 
ment of the electorate. 

From its 707th to its 713th meeting the 
Committee examined a draft resolution™ 
sponsored by Canada, Colombia, Denmark, 
Ireland, and Liberia. The revised version 
of the draft provided that the General As- 


sembly noted the statement of the adminis- 
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tering authority that the Legislative Assem- 
bly was to be elected by universal adult suf- 
frage in 1958 and that the Togoland govern- 
ment would be asked to formulate, in con- 
sultation with the administering authority, 
proposals for the early attainment of the final 
objective of the trusteeship system, accepted 
the invitation of the Togoland government 
to make the necessary arrangements in con- 
sultation with the administering power for 
supervision of the elections by the UN, re- 
quested the President of the Assembly to 
appoint a commissioner to supervise the 
elections, requested the administering au- 
thority and the government of Togoland 
to keep the UN commissioner fully in- 
formed of the arrangements made for the 
organization and conduct of the elections, 
and requested the Trusteeship Council to 
consider these matters and report thereon 
to the thirteenth session of the Assembly so 
as to enable it, if so requested by the new 
Togoland Legislative Assembly and the ad- 
ministering authority, to reach a decision 
concerning the termination of the Trustee- 
ship Agreement in accordance with the UN 
Charter. A group of amendments” to the 
draft resolution were submitted by eleven 
powers, calling, inter alia, for the election 
of a commission of three members by the 
Assembly instead of the appointment of a 
commissioner by the President, for the con- 
sultation of the commission concerning the 
arrangements for the elections, for the re- 
placement of the reference to the wishes of 
the Legislative Assembly concerning the 
termination of the Trusteeship Agreement 
by a reference to its wishes concerning the 
future of the agreement, and for the aug- 
mentation of the request to the Trusteeship 
Council by the addition of the words that 
it was to examine the entire situation in the 
light of the circumstances then prevailing 
and to reach a decision concerning the 
attainment of the final objective of the 
trusteeship system and the consequent 
termination of the trusteeship agreement, in 
accordance with the Charter of the UN. 
Document A/C.4/L.510. 
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An oral sub-amendment proposed by the 
Peruvian representative called for the re- 
placement of the suggestion for the election 
of a commission of three by a provision 
for the election of a commissioner. 

A United States sub-amendment to the 
eleven-power amendment concerning the 
request to the Trusteeship Council replaced 
the proposed phrase by “if so requested by 
the new Togoland Legislative Assembly 
and the Administering Authority, to reach 
a decision, in the light of the circumstances 
then prevailing, concerning the termination 
of the Trusteeship Agreement in accordance 
with Article 76 b of the Charter of the 
United Nations”. The sponsors of the 
draft resolution incorporated into it some 
of the eleven-power amendments, among 
them, the amendment concerning the ar- 
rangements for the elections. At the 713th 
meeting the Committee voted on the re- 
vised draft and the amendments, approving 
the Peruvian sub-amendment and _ the 
United States sub-amendment and rejecting 
the eleven-power amendment which re- 
placed the words “termination of the Trus- 
teeship Agreement for” by “future of”. 
The revised draft resolution, as amended, 
was adopted by a vote of 50 votes to none, 
with 26 abstentions. 

At the 724th plenary session, the Assem- 
bly, as recommended in the report” of the 
Trusteeship Committee, adopted the draft 

‘resolution by 50 votes in favor and one op- 

posed, with 29 abstentions. At its 730th 
plenary meeting, the Assembly elected Mr. 
Max H. Dorsinville (Haiti) as the UN 
commissioner to supervise the elections to 
be held in Togoland. 

Report of the Trusteeship Council: From 
its 714th meeting through its 734th the 
Trusteeship Committee discussed the re- 
port” of the Trusteeship Council covering 
the period August 15, 1956—July 12, 1957. 
Statements by petitioners from the Cam- 
eroons under French administration were 
heard by the Committee, among them the 
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representative of the Groupe d'action na- 
tionale du Cameroun, who advocated the 
dissolution of the former Assembly of the 
Cameroons and the elections of a new as- 
sembly on the basis of a single electoral 
college and universal suffrage, to draw up 
a new statute for the territory with the 
cooperation of France. These measures, he 
said, had been taken by the French govern- 
ment but because a general amnesty had 
not been declared the restoration of calm 
was prevented. He asked that the Com- 
mittee recommend that the General Assem- 
bly take note of the fact that France by 
the Statute applied to the Cameroons recog- 
nized the territory’s capacity for. self-gov- 
ernment, take note of the conclusion by 
the Trusteeship Council at its nineteenth 
session that the elected Cameroons repre- 
sentatives unanimously desired independ- 
ence, appoint a commission to work out a 
program for transition and undertake an 
inquiry with a view to recognizing the 
sovereignty of the Cameroons, request the 
administering authority to transfer the re- 
sidual powers to the authorities of the 
Cameroons pending the completion of that 
procedure, and request France to promote 
the relaxation of tension by promulgating 
an amnesty act. The desire for unification 
was emphasized by the petitioners, espe- 
cially by the representative of One Kam- 
erun who asserted that the UN should call 
upon the two administering powers to per- 
mit freedom of association, speech, and 
movement and to ease tension in the two 
areas and proclaim the independence of a 
single territory of Cameroon. Statements 
were also made by representatives of the 
Union des populations du Cameroun, the 
Confédération des Syndicats indépendants 
du Cameroun, and the Confédération gén- 
érale Kamerunaise du travail. 

The representative of the United King- 
dom stated that the representative of One 
Kamerun was from the Cameroons under 
British administration and represented only 
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a very small fraction of public opinion. 
There was, he said, no question of the peo- 
ple of Cameroons under British administra- 
tion being forced against their will into 
union with the dependent territory of Ni- 
geria, as was suggested by the petitioners. 
The southern Cameroons already had a 
democratically elected government, while 
the northern Cameroons took part in the 
democratic institutions of northern Nigeria. 
The French representative remarked that 
much had been said by the petitioners about 
the opinion of the Conseil d’état reputedly 
prohibiting the consideration of any statute 
other than that proposed by the French 
government, but he pointed out that noth- 
ing prevented the Territorial Assembly 
from making extensive amendments to the 
original draft decree embodying the Statute. 
The Act of June 23, 1956, provided that the 
Territorial Assembly should give its opin- 
ion on the draft decree embodying the 
Statute, and it was therefore that draft 
and no other that had had to be submitted 
to the assembly for discussion. The latter 
had rejected the draft submitted by the 
Groupe d'action nationale and had then 
liberally used the right of amendment so 
that more than half the articles had either 
been drafted by the assembly itself or radi- 
cally revised by it. France was not, he 
maintained, attempting the forcible integra- 
tion of the Cameroons into the French 
Union, as was shown by Article 2 of the 
Statute. He called unification of the Cam- 
eroons an artificial problem and pointed out 
that to make unification a prior condition 
would only place further difficulties in the 
way of the attainment of the objectives of 
the trusteeship system. The 1955 Visiting 
Mission had stated that it had received few 
requests for unification; it would rest with 
the regular visiting mission which was to 
go to the Cameroons in 1958 to comment 
oa the question. He rejected the sugges- 
tion for a special commission of inquiry 
since the Charter and the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment provided that visits to the territory 
%2 Document A/C.4/L.512/Rev.3. 


should be arranged in agreement with the 
administering power. 

In the discussion of the Cameroons, dif- 
fering views were expressed, ranging from 
the statement by the Yemen representative 
that the administering powers were prepar- 
ing to integrate the two territories into 
Nigeria and the French Union to the In- 
dian view that in the British Cameroons 
political advancement had been continuous 
and steady, and that there were practical 
difficulties involved in unification, for the 
two sections had followed different paths. 
In the course of the general debate subjects 
discussed included the following: land 
problems in Tanganyika; the effect of the 
common market on the trust territories; 
achievements in the social field in Ruanda- 
Urundi; and scholarships and education in 
the territories. Some representatives, among 
them the Bulgarian and Soviet, declared 
that the pace of political, economic, social, 
and educational progress in the territories 
was slow. The Iraqi delegate said that 
definite periods should be fixed for the 
attainment of self-government or indepen- 
dence. 

The Committee considered seven draft 
resolutions from its 728th to 733d meet- 
ings. The first,” dealing with the situation 
im the Cameroons under French and British 
administrations, was sponsored by Ecuador, 
E! Salvador, Haiti, Honduras, Japan, Paki- 
stan, and Uruguay. It transmitted the state- 
ments of the petitioners to the Trusteeship 
Council for further study, recommended 
that the Trusteeship Council take into ac- 
count the observations and suggestions 
made during the debate in the Trusteeship 
Committee when the Council considered 
conditions in the territories of the Camer- 
oons under French and British administra 
tions at its twenty-first session, expressed the 
hope that, as a result of the application of 
appropriate measures, in particular the early 
promulgation of the amnesty law by the 
administering authority, and the renuncia 
tion of the use of violence by all political 
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parties, it would be possible to achieve, in 
the Cameroons under French administra- 
tion, conditions conducive to the early 
restoration of a normal situation in the dis- 
turbed area and the furtherance of demo- 
cratic progress and political activities in the 
territory, and requested the Trusteeship 
Council to instruct its next visiting mission, 
in 1958, to take into account the observa- 
tions and suggestions made during the 
twelfth session of the Assembly in examin- 
ing the situation in the two territories. The 
draft resolution, to which a considerable 
number of amendments” were submitted, 
was rejected by the Committee by 23 votes 
to 23, with 30 abstentions. 

At the 729th plenary meeting, the dele- 
gations of Ecuador, Peru, and Venezuela 
submitted a draft resolution” dealing with 
the situation in the Cameroons under Brit- 
ish administration and the Cameroons 
under French administration. The draft 
resolution included the provisions of the 
draft resolution which the Trusteeship 
Committee had rejected, but added a pre- 
ambular paragraph noting the progress 
achieved in both territories and the meas- 
ures adopted to that effect by the admin- 
istering authorities and by the authorities 
of both Cameroons, and an operative para- 
graph by which the Assembly expressed its 
confidence that the appropriate steps to be 
taken by the administering authorities 
would further facilitate the realization in 
both territories of the final objectives of the 
trusteeship system in accordance with the 
free expression of the wishes of the popula- 
tions concerned, taking into account any 
alternative relative to their future status. 
Speaking on the draft resolution, the 
French representative stated that in his dele- 
gation’s view it represented a compromise 
acceptable to all. The Soviet delegate criti- 
cized the draft resolution, saying that it 
ignored the facts that violence was being 
used against the indigenous population in 
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the Cameroons and that mass repressions 
and persecution were taking place. The 
draft resolution was adopted by 57 votes 
to none, with 17 abstentions. 

The second draft resolution” considered 
by the Trusteeship Committee was sub- 
mitted by Denmark. It noted the report 
of the Trusteeship Council and recom- 
mended that the Council in its future 
deliberations take into account the com- 
ments and suggestions made in the course 
of the discussion of the report at the 
twelfth session of the Assembly. The Com- 
mittee adopted the draft resolution unani- 
mously, as did the plenary session of the 
Assembly. 

The third draft resolution” which was 
presented to the Committee concerned the 
economic advancement of Somaliland un- 
der Italian administration. Sponsored by 
India, Liberia, and the United States, it 
requested the Trusteeship Council to con- 
tinue its study of the question and noted 
from the report of the Trusteeship Council 
that the administering authority, in con- 
sultation with the government of Somalia, 
would continue to assess all requirements 
for a viable, independent Somalia, explore 
all possible ways of meeting the require- 
ments indicated by these assessments, and 
submit a report thereon to the Trusteeship 
Council at its twenty-second session. The 
draft resolution was unanimously adopted 
by both the Committee and the plenary 
session of the Assembly. 

The fourth draft resolution,” dealing 
with the attainment of self-government or 
independence by trust territories, was sub- 
mitted by Burma, Guatemala, Haiti, India, 
and Syria. It provided that the General 
Assembly, recalling that in a previous reso- 
lution” it had invited the administering 
authority of each trust territory to estimate 
the period of time in which the trust terri- 
tories concerned would attain self-govern- 
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ment and recalling its resolution” which 
recommended that the administering au- 
thorities concerned take the necessary meas- 
ures to ensure that the trust territories of 
Tanganyika, the Cameroons under British 
administration, the Cameroons under French 
administration, Togoland under French ad- 
ministration, and Ruanda-Urundi, achieve 
self-government or independence at an early 
date and further invited the authorities to 
estimate the period of time required for 
the attainment of self-government or inde- 
pendence by all trust territories, and noting 
with disappointment that the administering 
authorities concerned had not yet submitted 
the estimated periods of time needed for 
the attainment of the final objective of trus- 
teeship, reafirmed its resolutions on the 
subject and requested the Trusteeship 
Council to report to the General Assembly 
at its thirteenth session on the progress 
made in implementing the resolution, The 
draft resolution was approved by the Com- 
mittee by 44 votes to 15, with 12 absten- 
tions. The plenary session adopted the 
draft resolution, as recommended in the re- 
port of the Committee,” by 51 votes to 15, 
with 7 abstentions. 

The fifth draft resolution" before the 
Committee which dealt with rural eco- 
nomic development of the trust territories 
decided, in order to facilitate the eventual 
study by the Assembly of problems of land 
tenure, land utilization, and land alienation, 
to invite the appropriate specialized agen- 
cies, particularly FAO and ILO, to submit 
their suggestions on these problems to the 
Trusteeship Council, and recommended 
that the Trusteeship Council ensure the 
early submission of its study of the prevail- 
ing policies, laws, and practices relating to 
land tenure, land utilization, and land 
alienation in the trust territories. The draft 
resolution was unanimously adopted by the 
Committee and the plenary session. 

The sixth draft resolution,” which con- 
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cerned offers by Member States of study 
and training facilities for inhabitants of 
trust territories, was submitted by Ceylon, 
Czechoslovakia, Mexico, Pakistan, Panama, 
the Philippines, Tunisia, and Yemen, It 
invited the administering authorities to take 
all necessary measures to ensure that schol- 
arships and training facilities offered by 
Member States be utilized by inhabitants 
of the trust territories and to render every 
assistance to those persons who had been 
granted scholarships or fellowships. The 
draft was approved by the Committee by 
59 votes to 1, with 6 abstentions, and by 
the plenary session by 63 votes to none, 
with 7 abstentions. 

The seventh draft resolution,* on the 
effects of the European Economic Commu- 
nity on the development of certain trust 
territories, invited the administering au- 
thorities concerned to submit information 
to the Trusteeship Council on the asso- 
ciation of trust territories under their 
administration in the European Economic 
Community. The draft was approved by 
43 votes to 14, with 7 abstentions, and 
adopted by the plenary session by 50 votes 
to 13, with g abstentions. 

Question of the frontier between the trust 
territory of Somaliland under Italian ad- 
ministration and Ethiopia: reports of the 
governments of Ethiopia and Italy: The 
Trusteeship Committee considered _ this 
question at its 734th, 735th, 737th, 738th, 
739th, and 740th meetings in connection 
with the reports of the governments of 
Ethiopia“ and Italy.“ The Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Somali government 
made a statement in which he spoke of 
the potential dangers that the question of 
the ill-defined borderline with Ethiopia 
could present to the civil and social progress 
of Somaliland. He asked that the direct 
negotiations between Ethiopia and Italy be 
considered concluded and the successive 
stage of mediation be embarked upon. The 
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Ethiopian representative said that the solu- 
tion to the problem was to be found in the 
Italo-Ethiopian Convention of 1908, that 
mediation was not necessary and that both 
parties had recognized that the problem 
was solely juridical, and that the 1908 con- 
vention alone governed the discussions. The 
Italian representative stated that the Ethi- 
opian delegate appeared to envisage arbitra- 
tion as the next step, whereas mediation 
should be the next move. He could not 
accept the view that an arbitration verdict 
should be based on a specific international 
agreement to the exclusion of other inter- 
national agreements on the subject. 

A draft resolution,” submitted by Ceylon, 
Greece, Indonesia, Liberia, and Sudan, 
recommended that the two parties promptly 
enter into an agreement to establish within 
four months a tribunal consisting of three 
jurists, one to be appointed by Ethiopia, 
one by Italy, and one by agreement between 
the jurists so appointed, specify for decision 
by such tribunal all points of difference of 
interpretation of the 1908 convention, and 
confer on the tribunal the power to decide 
all the points of difference described in the 
draft resolution. The Italian representative 
objected to the draft resolution, saying that 
it could not be said that Ethiopia and Italy 
had accepted recourse to judicial settlement 
of their differences, for there had been no 
agreement on that point. 

As a result of discussions held among 
the United Kingdom, the United States, the 
five powers sponsoring the draft resolution, 
and the delegates of Ethiopia and Italy, to- 
gether with the representatives of the 
Somali government, the five powers with- 
drew their draft resolution and incorporated 
its substance into a draft resolution which 
had been submitted by the United States 
and the United Kingdom. The resulting 
draft resolution” expressed the opinion that 
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a final settlement could be achieved most 
expeditiously by arbitration, recommended 
the establishment of an arbitration tribunal, 
if possible within three months, consisting 
of three jurists, chosen as provided in the 
five-power proposal, to delimit the frontier 
in accordance with terms of reference to be 
agreed upon between the two governments, 
with the assistance of an independent person 
to be appointed by agreement between them, 
and requested the governments of Ethiopia 
and Italy to report to the General Assem- 
bly at its thirteenth session on the measures 
taken by them to give effect to the resolu- 
tion. The Committee unanimously ap- 
proved the draft resolution at its 740th 
meeting. In accordance with the recom- 


mendation of the Committee in its report® 
the plenary session at its 730th meeting 
unanimously adopted the resolution. 


Elections: At its 729th plenary meeting 
the Assembly adopted the report” of the 
Trusteeship Committee in which the latter 
recommended that Brazil be elected as a 
member of the Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories for a 
period of three years. At the same time 
the Assembly approved the recommenda- 
tion” of the Trusteeship Committee that 
Egypt and Indonesia be elected and Uru- 
guay re-elected as members of the Commit- 
tee on South West Africa. 


Administrative and Budgetary Matters 


Budget estimates for 1958: At its 606th 
meeting the Administrative and Budgetary 
(Fifth) Committee received for its consider- 
ation the budget estimates for the year 
1958, information annexes’ and the fifth 
report of the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions.’ The 
delegates, stating their concern at the in- 
crease over the budget estimates for 1957, 
generally agreed with a number of the Advi- 
Supplement No. 5. For a summary of the report, see 
International Organization, XI, p. 652-653. 
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sory Committee’s recommendations suggest- 
ing methods of effecting economies, such as 
setting up a subcommittee to study the pat- 
tern of conferences, establishing an inspector- 
ate in the office of the controller to review 
organization and methods at headquarters 
and at other UN offices, and continuing the 
revised form of the budget in order to fa- 
cilitate the application of priorities, allow 
greater flexibility in the use of Secretariat 
staff, and stimulate improvements in UN 
administrative management procedures. In 
connection with an Advisory Committee 
recommendation that an investigation of the 
effectiveness of UN public information ac- 
tivities be undertaken, the United Kingdom 
delegate suggested reducing public informa- 
tion services in major cities which had al- 
ternative facilities, while other delegates 
proposed rechannelling these funds to UN 
public information services to underdevel- 
oped countries. A number of representa- 


tives, however, opposed the curtailment of 
UN information services in any area, in 


view of their universal importance. A sug- 
gestion that UN expenditure could be low- 
ered by the establishment of priorities in 
UN activities in the economic and social 
fields was also opposed by several delegates 
who asserted that valuable UN projects 
might thereby be jeopardized. 

Following a detailed examination of the 
budget estimates and the consideration of a 
note by the Secretary-General in connection 
with the second reading,” the Committee 
adopted by 45 votes to 8 a draft resolution 
appropriating a total of $55,062,850 for the 
financial year 1958 and upon the recommen- 
dation of the Advisory Committee unani- 
mously adopted draft resolutions relating to 
unforeseen and extraordinary expenses and 
to the working capital fund. 

In connection with the budget estimates 
for 1958 the Committee had for its consid- 
eration a number of draft resolutions, the 
first of which, jointly sponsored by thirteen 
delegations, concerned the appointment of 
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an expert committee on public information 
activities.” After discussing and voting on 
proposed amendments concerning the size 
of the committee, its regional representa- 
tion, and the division of its expenses be- 
tween the UN and governments sponsoring 
the experts, the Committee adopted by 66 
votes to none, with 6 abstentions, the thir- 
teen-power draft resolution, which, as re- 
vised and amended, inter alia, 1) recalled 
the recommendation transmitted by the 
Committee to the Assembly’s eleventh ses- 
sion that the over-all expenditure for UN 
public information services should be lim- 
ited within three years to $4.5 million an- 
nually; 2) noted the Secretary-General’s dif- 
ficulties in approaching the figure; and 3) 
requested the Secretary-General, therefore, 
to appoint a six-member expert committee 
to investigate the UN public information 
services with a view to recommending modi- 
fications to ensure maximum effectiveness 
at the lowest cost. At a subsequent meeting 
the chairman announced that the individ- 
uals would be nominated by the govern- 
ments of Egypt, India, the Soviet Union, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and 
Uruguay. 

The Committee had before it a report 
from the Secretary-General’ and another 
from the Advisory Committee’ on the sub- 
ject of the system of honoraria and special 
allowances to members of commissions, 
committees, and other subsidiary bodies of 
the UN organs. Following a brief discus- 
sion of the reports the Committee voted by 
39 to 6, with 10 abstentions, to adopt the 
Advisory Committee’s recommendation that 
the existing system of exceptional payments 
be continued. Two other recommendations 
of the Advisory Committee were subse- 
quently adopted, the first of which stated 
that all payments over and above the sub- 
sistence allowance be regarded as honoraria 
and fixed in terms of an appropriate lump 
sum, while the second provided that special 
allowances being paid at a per diem rate 
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should be translated into an annual lump 
sum and considered to be in the nature of 
honoraria. In its report to the General As- 
sembly* the Committee included a proposed 
system of payments to members of various 
expert bodies. 

The Committee received and used as the 
basis of its discussion on the pattern of con- 
ferences a report of its special subcommittee 
on the question.” A draft resolution em- 
bodied in the report proposed, inter alia, 
in view of the need for clearer procedures 
for planning and financing UN meetings 
and conferences in order to make more ra- 
tional and economical use of the resources 
of the UN, that 1) a fixed pattern giving the 
places and dates of such meetings should 
come into force in January 1958 for five 
years; 2) meetings of UN bodies should be 
held at their established headquarters, with 
the exception of meetings of the Economic 
and Social Council and its functional com- 
missions, regular sessions of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East 
(ECAFE) and for Latin America (ECLA), 
the annual session of the International Law 
Commission, and meetings for which the 
host government would defray additional 
costs; and 3) meetings not covered by the 
basic program for a given year should not 
be held during that year without the special 
decision of the Secretary-General or the 
General Assembly. A fifteen-power amend- 
ment before the Committee" proposed that 
subsidiary bodies of ECAFE and ECLA 
hold meetings away from the commissions’ 
headquarters. The Committee adopted the 
proposed amendment and _ subsequently 
adopted by a unanimous vote the draft reso- 
lution. 

In the matter of UN documentation the 
Committee considered a United Kingdom 
draft resolution,’ whereby the General As- 
sembly would, inter alia, request the Secre- 
tary-General to continue his efforts to 
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reduce the amount of documentation pro- 
duced by the Secretariat in 1958 and suggest 
the figure of 25 percent below the 1957 level 
for over-all output. Subsequent amend- 
ments to the draft requested the Secretary- 
General to attempt to reduce documentation 
“in cooperation with Member states”, in- 
serted the word “target” before “figure of 
25 percent”, and proposed the establish- 
ment of a committee to decide upon specific 
directives concerning possible areas of cur- 
tailment in documentation. The Committee 
adopted the draft resolution, as amended, 
by a vote of 63 to none, with 2 abstentions. 

In connection with the schedule of post 
adjustments the Committee received reports 
from the Secretary-General” and from the 
Advisory Committee” and subsequently dis- 
cussed the Secretary-General’s recommenda- 
tion that a class 2 post adjustment be 
applied to UN staff in Geneva, in view of 
the decision which had been taken to this 
effect by the International Labor Organiza- 
tion and the World Health Organization. 
Although sharing the Advisory Committee’s 
doubts concerning the justification for the 
specialized agencies’ actions, the delegates, 
in the interest of equity and of the mainte- 
nance of a common system, approved the 
Secretary-General’s recommendation with 
the reservation that such a decision would 
not set a precedent for future changes based 
on other than the cost-of-living index in 
Geneva on January 1, 1956. A draft resolu- 
tion embodying these opinions was included 
in the rapporteur’s report" and subsequently 
adopted by the Committee by a vote of 49 
to 7, with 4 abstentions. 

The Committee, in taking up the ques- 
tion of the Secretariat of the Military Staff 
Committee, considered reports of the Ad- 
visory Committee” and of the Secretary- 
General.” During the discussion the dele- 
gates as a whole supported the views of the 
Advisory Committee in favor of the integra- 
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tion of the civilian staff of the Military Staff 
Committee with the UN Secretariat, al- 
though the Soviet delegate questioned the 
competence of the Administrative and 
Budgetary Committee to deal with the ques- 
tion at that time in view of what he felt 
were the primarily legal and political issues 
involved. The Committee adopted by 47 
votes to 9, with 5 abstentions, a draft resolu- 
tion which had been orally submitted by the 
United Kingdom and amended by the 
Netherlands. The draft requested the Secre- 
tary-General, subject to any objection which 
might be received from the Security Coun- 
cil, to take steps to effect the proposed inte- 
gration. 

On the basis of reports submitted by the 
Secretary-General” and the Advisory Com- 
mittee” the Committee dealt with the or- 
ganization of the Secretariat at the senior 
level. In the light of the conflict of views 
regarding the Secretary-General’s recom- 
mendation that the Technical Assistance 
Administration be merged with the Depart- 
ment of Economic and Social Affairs, the 
Committee approved the proposal that con- 
sideration of the question be deferred pend- 
ing the receipt of further reports from the 
Secretary-General and the Advisory Commit- 
tee. In accordance with another suggestion 
of the Secretary-General, the Committee 
voted to set the base salary of the under- 
secretaries at $15,000 net per annum. 

After considering the Committee’s report 
on budget estimates for 1958” and the draft 
resolutions contained therein, the General 
Assembly at its 731st meeting adopted the 
resolutions on 1) the 1958 budget appropria- 
tions, by 68 votes to 9, with 2 abstentions; 
2) unforeseen and extraordinary expenses 
and the working capital fund, by a unani- 
mous vote; 3) the emoluments of under- 
secretaries, by 66 votes to 9; and 4) the 
secretariat of the Military Staff Committee, 
by 69 votes to 9, with 1 abstention. 
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Upon receiving the Committee’s reports 
on other items concerning the UN budget,” 
the Assembly at its 723d meeting unani- 
mously adopted the draft resolution on UN 
public information activities and at its 
729th meeting adopted the draft resolutions 
on 1) the UN system of honoraria and spe- 
cial allowances, by 48 votes to none, with 
7 abstentions; 2) the pattern of conferences, 
by a unanimous vote; and 3) the control and 
limitation of documentation by 62 votes to 
none, with 4 abstentions. At its 731st meet- 
ing the Assembly adopted by 60 votes to 9, 
with 4 abstentions, the draft resolution on 
the schedule of post adjustments. 


Supplementary budget estimates: In con- 
sidering the supplementary budget esti- 
mates for the financial year 1958” members 
of the Committee, expressing their concern 
at the magnitude of the estimates, agreed 
with the Advisory Committee’s recommen- 
dations” which urged a revision in the 
budgeting procedure. The Committee 
adopted by 51 votes to 8 the Advisory Com- 
mittee’s draft resolution requesting the 
Secretary-General to reduce the supple- 
mentary estimates by $107,200, increasing 
the amount appropriated for 1957 by 
$2,325,000 to a total of $53,140,700, and in- 
creasing the estimate for miscellaneous in- 
come for 1957 by $625,000 to $3,156,010. 
The figure for the supplementary appropria- 
tions was subsequently increased to $2,359,- 
000, bringing the total to $53,174,700, in 
view of the Committee’s decision to grant 
a class 2 post adjustment to UN staff mem- 
bers in Geneva. 

The Assembly at its 731st meeting 
adopted by a vote of 62 to g the draft resolu- 
tion as embodied in the report of the Com- 
mittee.” 

Scale of assessments: In dealing with the 
question of the scale of assessments for the 
apportionment of UN expenses, the Com- 
mittee considered a United States draft reso 
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lution” providing for a reduction of the 
“ceiling” to 30 percent. In presenting the 
draft, the United States delegate cited the 
1956 reduction in percentage contributions 
of all Member states except those of the 
United States and those paying a minimum 
percent. Upon his assertion that the UN 
should not depend too heavily on the con- 
tributions of one member, a number of dele- 
gates maintained that the basic criterion for 
determining the assessments should con- 
tinue to be the capacity to pay. The United 
States delegate subsequently submitted a re- 
vised draft” providing that the percentage 
contributions of the six new UN Members 
would be applied to a reduction of percent- 
age contributions of Members assessed at 
a minimum rate, that from 1959 to 1961 as 
new Members were admitted further steps 
to reduce the “ceiling” would be recom- 
mended by the Committee on Contribu- 
tions, and that after 1961 the Committee 
on Contributions would recommend steps 
toward completing the reduction of the 
maximum percentage contribution to 30 
percent. In accordance with a widespread 
feeling that the reduction of the “ceiling” 
would unduly burden the middle income 
groups, the representative of Portugal pro- 
posed an amendment, subsequently revised 
by the delegate of Italy, to ensure that the 
percentage contribution of present Mem- 
bers would not be increased as a result of 
the resolution. The revised draft resolution, 
as amended, was adopted by the Committee 
by 43 votes to 17, with 17 abstentions. 

The Committee also had before it the re- 
port of the Committee on Contributions,” 
which was presented by Mr. Lall, chairman 
of the committee, who stated that the scale 
of assessments for the six new UN Members 
had been calculated on the basis of national 
income estimates for the year 1952-1954. In 
regard to individual requests for the revi- 
sion of assessments, the committee had de- 
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cided not to make adjustments, except in the 
case of Hungary, until it made its general 
review of the scale of assessments in 1958. 
During its consideration of the report the 
Administrative and Budgetary Committee 
endorsed the scale of assessments for 1958 
and proposed the reduction of the amount 
paid by Ghana and Malaya in 1957, in 
view of the heavy financial commitments of 
these countries, and the reduction of the 
amount paid by Japan, Morocco, Sudan, 
and Tunisia to 1/9 of their 1957 assess- 
ment, in consideration of the precedent set 
in December 1955. The draft resolution 
submitted by the Committee on Contribu- 
tions on the 1958 scale of assessments” was 
unanimously adopted by the Committee. 

The draft resolution concerning the revi- 
sion of the scale of assessments as set forth 
in the Committee’s report” was adopted by 
the Assembly at its 705th meeting by a vote 
of 39 to 16, with 13 abstentions, The draft 
resolution contained in the Committee’s re- 
port regarding the 1958 scale of | assess- 
ments” was adopted unanimously by the 
Assembly at its 731st meeting. 


Personnel questions: The Committee 
dealt with several matters outstanding from 
the eleventh session with respect to the UN 
salary allowance and benefits system. After 
considering the matters on the basis of re- 
ports from the Secretary-General” and the 
Advisory Committee” the Committee 1) 
decided to ask the Secretary-General to 
carry out a study and submit a report to a 
later session of the General Assembly on 
the question of the establishment of a sepa- 
rate category for technical personnel; 2) 
adopted the Advisory Committee’s recom- 
mendation that two longevity increments 
be applied to the P-3 level, provided that 
the staff member had remained at that level 
for at least five years and qualified for pro- 
motion; 3) approved the Secretary-General’s 
tentative definitions of dependency and the 
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text proposed for addition to the staff regu- 
lations concerning dependency benefits; 4) 
noted the paragraphs in the reports on the 
subject of machinery for dealing with cer- 
tain pay and personnel problems; 5) recom- 
mended the adoption of the group health 
dental insurance plan on an experimental 
basis with approximately one-third of the 
cost of participation to be borne by the 
UN; and 6) recommended that the General 
Assembly adopt a draft resolution amend- 
ing the staff regulations in accordance with 
these decisions. 

In connection with the question of the 
geographical distribution of the staff of the 
UN Secretariat the Committee examined a 
report of the Secretary-General.” While a 
number of delegates criticized the imbal- 
ance in the distribution of staff by nation- 
ality, particularly in the higher levels, 
several delegates emphasized that the prin- 
ciple of geographical distribution applied 
only to the recruitment of staff, not to 
methods of grading or promotion, which 
were based primarily on merit. After con- 
sidering several proposed methods where- 
by greater geographic balance might be 
achieved, the Committee adopted by a vote 
of 43 to none, with 15 abstentions, a draft 
resolution,” requesting the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to continue his efforts to ensure con- 
formity with the recommendation of the 
Assembly’s eleventh session that in ap- 
pointments to UN staff at all levels prefer- 
ence be given to nationalities forming a 
disproportionately small part of the Secre- 
tariat. 

The Assembly at its 731st meeting, in 
dealing with the Committee’s report on 
personnel problems,” considered an amend- 
ment proposed by the Bulgarian delegate” 
with respect to the draft resolution on the 
question of geographical distribution of 
UN staff. The amendment specifically re- 
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quested the Secretary-General to increase the 
representation of nationalities with a dis- 
proportionately low representation and to 
achieve wider geographical distribution of 
posts in the principal officer, director, and 
under-secretary categories on the basis of the 
principles approved for the assessments of 
contributions of Member states to the UN 
budget. After rejecting the amendment the 
Assembly by a vote of 74 votes to none, 
with 5 abstentions, adopted the draft reso- 
lution as submitted by the Committee, and 
subsequently adopted by 73 votes to none 
the draft resolution concerning the UN 
salary allowance and benefits system. 


Other administrative and budgetary mat- 
ters: In accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee” the Assembly at its 
723d and 729th meetings confirmed the 
appointment made by the Secretary-General 
to the Investment Committee, appointed 
members of the Advisory Committee, the 
Administrative Tribunal, the Board of Au- 
ditors, the Committee on Contributions, 
and the UN Joint Staff Pension Commit- 
tee. The Assembly also accepted the finan- 
cial reports and accounts of the UN, the 
UN Children’s Fund, the UN Korean 
Reconstruction Agency, and the UN Refu- 
gee Fund,” and took note of the audit re- 
ports relating to the expenditure by the 
specialized agencies of technical assistance 
funds allocated from the Special Account™ 
for the financial year ended December 31, 
1956. 

Regarding other administrative and 
budgetary matters the Assembly at its 
729th, 730th, and 731st meetings 1) took 
note of the annual report of the UN Joint 
Staff Pension Board” and of the Board’s 
report on the fourth actuarial valuation of 
the Fund and the second review of the 
basic tables of the Fund,” and adopted 
amendments to the regulations of the Fund 
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as recommended by the Board; 2) consid- 
ered the report of the Negotiating Com- 
mittee for Extra-Budgetary Funds,” ap- 
proved its recommendation regarding the 
procedure for pledging contributions to the 
UN Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East and to the UN 
Refugee Fund, and requested the re-ap- 
pointment of the committee to serve 
through the thirteenth session; 4) noted 
with approval the Advisory Committee’s 
report on the United Nations Emergency 
Fund” stating that the authorization of $30 
million should be adequate for the period 
ending December 31, 1957, and that the 
total expenditure for the first six months 
of 1958 should not exceed $9 to $10 mil- 
lion, and suggesting areas of expenditure 
in which economies might be made; 5) 
accepted the offer by the government of 
Chile of land in Santiago to be used as an 
office site for the UN and other interna- 
tional organizations; 6) noted and drew to 
the attention of the specialized agencies the 
report of the Advisory Committee on the 
administrative budgets of the specialized 
agencies for 1958" and of its special reports 
relating to the World Health Organization, 
the World Meteorological Organization, 
and the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion; 7) requested the Secretary-General 
to examine the possibility of and to take 
steps toward the construction of permanent 
premises for the UN International School 
and the provision of delegation office facili- 
ties in New York; 8) took note of Chapter 
X of the report of the Economic and Social 
Council® on the subject of the financial 
implications of actions taken by the Coun- 
cil; and g) noted the Secretary-General’s 
report on the review of the staff regulations 
and of the principles and standards progres- 
sively applied thereto.” 
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Legal Questions 

Report of the International Law Com- 
mission: The report of the International 
Law Commission on the work of its ninth 
session’ was discussed from the 509th to the 
513th meetings of the Legal (Sixth) Com- 
mittee. A provisional draft dealing with 
diplomatic intercourse and immunities had 
been adopted by the Commission and trans- 
mitted to governments for comment, but 
was only briefly discussed by the Commit- 
tee, pending the submission of a final text 
to the General Assembly. It was suggested, 
inter alia, that the Commission study ad hoc 
as well as permanent missions, privileges 
and immunities of international organiza- 
tions with respect to their relations to states, 
and the relationship between the rules gov- 
erning diplomatic intercourse and_ those 
relating to consular intercourse and im- 
munities. Representatives expressed general 
satisfaction with the Commission’s coopera- 
tion with other bodies, such as the Inter- 
American Council of Jurists and the Asian 
Legal Consultative Committee. Turning to 
the subject of the future work of the Com- 
mission, several delegates felt that the body 
could work more efficiently by dividing it- 
self into several subcommittees working in- 
dependently on different problems. This 
idea was opposed by a number of represent- 
atives who stressed the need to prevent 
undue haste and to achieve maximum thor- 
oughness in the Commission’s work. In 
the matter of payments to members of the 
Commission the Committee generally felt 
that the emoluments should be maintained 
at existing levels. 

At its 547th meeting the Committee 
adopted a draft resolution,’ as amended,’ 
indicating that the General Assembly noted 
the Commission’s report, expressed its ap- 
preciation of the work done by the Commis- 
sion, and requested the Secretary-General 
to forward to the Commission the summary 
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records of the Committee’s discussion of the 
report. 

At its 727th plenary meeting the General 
Assembly unanimously adopted the draft 
resolution. 

Question of defining aggression: Mr. 
Roéling (Netherlands), rapporteur of the 
1956 Special Committee on the Question of 
Defining Aggression, stated at the 514th 
meeting of the Legal Committee that the 
Special Committee had not formulated 4 
draft definition, but had studied the ques- 
tion and had drawn up a detailed report.’ 
During the Legal Committee’s discussion 
of the report the majority of the representa- 
tives agreed that a definition of aggression 
would be useful in warning aggressors, 
would make difficult the justification of 
aggression, and could guide the UN organs 
responsible for maintaining peace and se- 
curity. On the other hand, several delega- 
tions held that such a definition would 
restrict the powers of the Security Council 
and the General Assembly, would be less 
important than the successful application of 
the system of collective security or the use of 
conciliation and mediation, and would be 
valuable only if accepted by a large majority 
of UN Members. With respect to the sub- 
stance of a definition several delegations 
supported a Soviet draft resolution’ which 
contained a general definition preceding 
and governing a non-exhaustive list of spe- 
cific acts of aggression. Some representa- 
tives felt that the definition should include 
only instances of armed attack, as indicated 
in a draft resolution submitted by Iran and 
Panama,’ while others stressed the impor- 
tance of considering indirect, economic, and 
ideological aggression. Disagreement among 
the delegates arose also in connection with 
the question of determining the aggressor. 
Several representatives concurred with the 
Soviet delegate’s view that the aggressor 
state would be that which first committed 
any of the acts enumerated in the definition, 
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as opposed to the opinion that the determi- 
nation of the aggressor would depend on 
the circumstances peculiar to each case. 
During the procedural debate the Com- 
mittee discussed a United States—sponsored 
amendment’ to a joint draft resolution’ 
which had been submitted by Chile, Colom- 
bia, Cuba, Ecuador, El Salvador, the Philip- 
pines, and Venezuela, and which stated, 
inter alia, that the Assembly resolved 1) to 
ask the Secretary-General to request the 
views of the new Members on the question 
and to renew a similar request to Members 
which had not already done so, and 2) to 
place the question on the provisional agenda 
of the fourteenth session of the General As- 
sembly. The proposed amendment, which 
the United States representative had sub- 
mitted as a compromise to replace his origi- 
nal draft resolution postponing indefinitely 
further consideration of the question,’ rec- 
ommended that the General Assembly 1) 
ask the Secretary-General to refer the replies 
of UN Members on the question of a 
definition to a committee which would be 
composed of the Member states whose rep- 
resentatives had served on the General 
Committee of the most recent regular ses- 
sion of the General Assembly and which 
would study the replies to determine the 
appropriate time for the General Assembly’s 
reconsideration of the question; and 2) re- 
quest the Secretary-General to place the 
question on the provisional agenda of the 
Assembly, not earlier than its fourteenth 
session, when the committee had advised 
him that it considered the time appropriate. 
Several delegations opposed the proposal on 
the grounds that it amounted to an indefi- 
nite postponement of the question and that 
it set a dangerous precedent in allowing a 
small political body to decide the time for 
including an item on the General Assembly 
agenda, Other delegates felt, however, that 
a postponement of the question until cir- 
cumstances were more favorable would fa- 
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cilitate the eventual formulation of a 
definition. 

In voting on various proposed amend- 
ments to the joint draft resolution, the 
Committee 1) rejected a joint amendment 
sponsored by Afghanistan, Bolivia, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Mexico and Peru,” who called 
for the re-establishment and enlargement of 
the Special Committee; 2) rejected the 
amendment submitted by Egypt and Po- 
land” to postpone further consideration of 
the question during the present session of 
the Assembly and to place it on the provi- 
sional agenda of the fourteenth session; and 
3) adopted the operative paragraphs of the 
revised joint draft resolution incorporating 
the United States proposed amendment. 
The revised draft resolution as a whole” 
was adopted by 41 votes to 21, with 11 ab- 
stentions. 

At its 724th meeting the General Assem- 
bly received the report of the Legal Commit- 
tee,” as well as an amendment submitted by 
Ceylon, Egypt, Indonesia, Mexico, Poland, 
Syria, and Guatemala.” After expressing 
views similar to those set forth in the Com- 
mittee debate, the delegates voted to reject 
the proposed amendment which substituted 
for the paragraphs incorporating the United 
States proposal a request to the Secretary- 
General to place the question of defining ag- 
gression on the provisional agenda of the 
fourteenth session of the General Assembly. 
The Assembly adopted the draft resolution 
by a vote of 42 to 24, with 15 abstentions. 


Request for an opinion on General As- 
sembly voting procedure: From its 538th to 
its 544th meetings the Committee consid- 
ered a request by the Trusteeship and 
Non-Self-Governing Territories (Fourth) 
Committee for an opinion on the majority 
required for the adoption by the General 
Assembly of resolutions concerning ques- 
tions relating to non-self-governing terri- 
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tories.” After discussing its competence to 
comply with such a request, the Legal Com- 
mittee, upon learning that the Assembly at 
its 722d plenary meeting had already taken 
a decision on the agenda item dealing with 
non-self-governing territories, voted to close 
the debate. After considering several pro- 
posals the Committee adopted a draft resolu- 
tion,” as amended,” stating that the Legal 
Committee, recalling the General Assembly 
resolution” under which a committee, if it 
considered the legal aspects of a question 
important, should refer it for advice to 
the Legal Committee, but noting that the 
item in connection with which the request 
for advice had been made was no more on 
the Assembly’s agenda, stated that it was 
not opportune at that time to reply to the 
request. 

Draft code of offences: The Legal Com- 
mittee, dealing with the question of the 
draft code of offences against the peace and 
security of mankind from its 544th to its 
546th meetings, limited its debate to proce- 
dural considerations in view of the general 
feeling among the representatives that the 
problem of the draft code was closely related 
to that of the definition of aggression, the 
consideration of which had been postponed 
by the General Assembly.” The Committee 
therefore adopted a draft resolution,” as 
amended,” stating, inter alia, that the Gen- 
eral Assembly 1) decided to defer the ques- 
tion of the draft code of offences until it 
reconsidered the question of defining ag- 
gression; and 2) requested the Secretary- 
General to transmit to Members for com- 
ment the text of the draft code of offences, 
as formulated in the report of the Inter- 
national Law Commission on the work of 
its sixth session.” 

The General Assembly at its 727th ple- 
nary meeting adopted by 74 votes to 1, with 
3 abstentions, the draft resolution. 
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International criminal jurisdiction: The 
question of international criminal jurisdic- 
tion was taken up by the Legal Commitice 
at its 547th meeting. The majority of the 
members felt that the item under discussion 
depended on the consideration of the draft 
code of offences and the definition of aggres- 
sion, although several representatives, nota- 
bly those of the Netherlands and of Haiti, 
expressed the view that the matters were 
not sufficiently related to justify what these 
representatives termed burying of the ques- 
tion. A joint draft resolution,*® which was 
amended and subsequently approved by the 
Committee, provided that the Assembly 
would defer the question of international 
criminal jurisdiction until it had again 
taken up the defining of aggression and the 
formulation of a draft code of offences. 

The General Assembly adopted the draft 
resolution by 74 votes to 2, with 4 absten- 
tions, at its 727th plenary mecting. 


Other Matters 


Upon the recommendation of the Se- 
curity Council’ the General Assembly at 
its 6goth mecting unanimously appointed 
Mr. Dag Hammarskjold as _ Secretary- 
General of the UN for a new five-year 
term of office. 

At its 695th and 696th meetings the As- 
sembly elected the following judges to serve 
until February 5, 1967, on the International 
Court of Justice: Abdel Hamid Badawi 
(Egypt), V. K. Wellington Koo (China), 
Sir Percy Spender (Australia), Bohdan 
Winiarski (Poland), and Jean Spiropoulos 
(Greece). 

After receiving the report of the com- 
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mittee on arrangements for a conference for 
the purpose of reviewing the Charter,’ the 
Assembly at its 705th meeting adopted by 
54 votes to none, with g abstentions, a 
twelve-power resolution,’ deciding to keep 
in being the committee, composed of all 
UN Members, and to request it to report 
with recommendations to the Assembly not 
later than at its fourteenth session. 

The Assembly at its 715th plenary meet- 
ing unanimously adopted two draft resolu- 
tions relating to the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA). The first ap- 
proved the agreement governing the rela- 
tionship between the UN and the Agency 
as set forth in the report of the Advisory 
Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy on its negotiations with the Pre- 
paratory Commission of IAEA,’ while the 
second authorized IAEA to request advi- 
sory opinions of the International Court of 
Justice on legal questions arising within 
the scope of its activities. 

At its 704th meeting the General Assem- 
bly decided to elect on an ad hoc basis a 
ninth vice-president for its twelfth session, 
and subsequently elected the representative 
of Spain to the position. The eight other 
vice-presidents, who had been chosen by the 
Assembly at its 679th meeting, included the 
representatives of Ceylon, Paraguay, the 
United States, the United Kingdom, France, 
the Soviet Union, China, and Tunisia. 

By unanimously adopting a draft resolu- 
tion’ submitted in accordance with a unani- 
mous recommendation of the Security 
Council, the Assembly at the opening ple- 
nary meeting admitted the Federation of 
Malaya to membership in the UN. 
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Economic and Social Council 


The 24th session of the Economic and 
Social Council was held in Geneva from 
July 2 through August 2, 1957. Mr. M. 
Mir Khan (Pakistan) continued as Presi- 
dent of the Council.’ 


Economic Matters 


World economic situation: In its discus- 
sion of the survey of the world economic 
situation which began at the 973d meeting, 
the Council had before it the World Eco- 
nomic Survey, 1956, Economic Develop- 
ments in the Middle East 1955-1956,’ Eco- 
nomic Developments in Africa 1955-1956,' 
Annual Report of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America, Annual Report of 
the Economic Commission for Europe, An- 
nual Report of the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East,’ International 
Machinery for Trade Co-operation,’ and In- 
dustrialization in Egypt, Israel and Turkey. 
The Secretary-General, who presented the 
World Economic Survey, stated that the 
basic question which had arisen in private 
enterprise economies was the extent to which 
economic growth could be reconciled with 
price stability and the avoidance of recurrent 
balance-of-payments difficulties, and ob- 
served that in centrally planned economies 
the extreme centralization typical of their de- 
velopment was being questioned. In indus- 
trialized countries the expansion of recent 
years had been accompanied by recurrent 
inflationary pressure. The Secretary-General 
warned of the danger of the international 
repercussions which could accompany anti- 
inflationary policies and suggested that more 
systematic consultation between govern- 
ments on their general economic policies 
might benefit the world economy. Turning 
to the under-developed countries, he noted 

1 For information on the 23d session of the Council, 
see International Organization, XI, p. 662-666. 
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the growing realization of the need for 
achieving a balance not only between sav- 
ings and investment but also between the 
pattern of demand and the structure of 
production. Although during the previous 
year global economic growth had continued, 
compared with one or two years earlier, the 
rate of expansion had almost universally 
slackened. 

In the course of the debate which fol- 
lowed attention was centered on the basic 
problem of the reconciliation of the post- 
war goal of economic growth with the re- 
quirements of internal and external balance. 
The danger of inflation was stressed; Mr. 
Jacoby (United States), for example, noted 
that his country’s experience of cost infla- 
tion in the past year had shown not that 
monetary and fiscal restraints were ineffec- 
tive, but that they needed to be timely and 
supplemented by other measures and ob- 
served that the basic cause of inflationary 
pressures was the same: excessive aggregate 
demand. This latter point was also empha- 
sized by other speakers. Mr. Caranicas 
(Greece), commenting on inflationary ten- 
dencies, declared that it was the opinion of 
many economists that structural elements 
were working in the direction of a con- 
tinued erosion of the purchasing power of 
money. 

In connection with the problem of bal- 
ance between the developed and under- 
developed countries, the view was put forth 
by a number of delegates that more assist- 
ance to the latter was needed. Mr. Luns 
(Netherlands) said that the international 
financing of development was especially re- 
quired and Mr. Myrdal (Executive Secre- 
tary, Economic Commission for Europe) 
expressed his disturbance that in spite of 
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years of prosperity there had been no sig- 
nificant increase in the level of assistance to 
under-developed countries. The Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic Devel- 
opment (SUNFED) was supported by sev- 
eral members of the Council: Mr. Brilej 
(Yugoslavia), for example, declared that 
the fact that SUNFED had not yet ma- 
terialized was beginning seriously to affect 
the work of the Council and the role of the 
UN itself. 

In the discussion of the European com- 
mon market, another aspect of international 
balance treated by the Council, both positive 
and negative views of the market's value 
were expressed. In reply to the argument 
that the association of overseas territories 
with the common market might have un- 
desirable effects, partly political, Mr. Luns 
(Netherlands) stated that the treaty estab- 
lishing the common market would stimu- 
late the economic development of non-self- 
governing and associated territories because 
it provided for a fund for investment in 
their social and economic infrastructures. 
The French representative pointed out that 
the common market was not directed 
against the interests of countries outside the 
community but was drawn up for consider- 
ations of internal economy. Mr. Zakharov 
(Soviet Union), opposing the common 
market and Euratom as likely to hamper 
world-wide economic cooperation and deep- 
en the division of Europe, proposed that 
the regional economic commissions be in- 
structed to study the possible economic 
consequences of the plans for a common 
market and present their conclusions to 
the 26th session of the Council. A num- 
ber of delegates expressed fears concerning 
the effects of a common market. The Indo- 
nesian representative, for example, referred 
to its possible effect on primary producing 
countries and voiced his apprehension re- 
garding the association of overseas terri- 
tories with it, opposing in particular the 
association of West Irian. The Greek dele- 
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gate suggested that a European free trade 
area could constitute a step either toward 
the integration or disintegration of Europe, 
depending on the specific principles and de- 
tailed arrangements and procedures agreed 
upon in its establishment. 

The Council next heard the reports of the 
regional economic commissions introduced 
by the Executive Secretaries. Mr. Myrdal, 
Executive Secretary of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe (ECE), informed the 
Council that in accordance with a resolution 
adopted by the Commission at its twelfth 
session, the secretariat had just published 
The Economic Commission for Europe—- 
the First Ten Years, 1947-1957." He drew 
the attention of the Council to the thorough 
review of the committee programs of ECE 
during the past year and the resulting im- 
provement in the planning work of the 
committees. He also expressed his aware- 
ness of the need to avoid duplication of ef- 
fort, pointing out that effective coordination 
should involve continuous reappraisal of the 
activities of governments and the secre- 
tariat, but that coordination should not be 
made an end in itself. Mr. Prebisch, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Economic Commission 
for Latin America (ECLA), stated that the 
current program of work had been revised 
so as to attain better coordination and con- 
centration of activities. He informed the 
Council that the ECLA secretariat had con- 
ducted a study to develop a new analytical 
method to discover what measures were 
likely to promote the effective economic de- 
velopment of Latin American countries. 
The study had included examination of the 
economic situation in Chile, Brazil,” Co- 
lombia,” and Argentina. Introducing the 
report of the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East (ECAFE), Mr. Nara- 
simhan, the Executive Secretary, said that 
at the thirteenth session of the commission 
held in Bangkok in March 1957 the work 
of the first ten years of the commission had 
been reviewed and its future activities 
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planned. The main problem was the adapta- 
tion of the limited resources at the secre- 
tariat’s disposal to the great needs of the 
region. He pointed out the need for con- 
centration of effort and the problem of en- 
suring that resources available for economic 
development were put to the best use. 

In the course of the discussion of the re- 
gional reports, the criticism was expressed 
that the commissions should not extend 
their efforts into the social field. The United 
States representative asserted that the re- 
gional commissions should not assume re- 
sponsibilities within the competence of the 
specialized agencies. The Soviet delegate 
charged that some delegations under the 
pretext of promoting coordination and 
economy were trying to limit the activities 
of the commissions and hamper their work. 


Development and co-ordination of the eco- 
nomic, social and human rights programs 
and activities of the UN and the specialized 
agencies as a whole: The Council discussed 
this item at its g8oth to 983d meetings and 
its 995th and gg6th meetings. At the g8oth 


meeting, the Secretary-General in connec- 
tion with the streamlining which had been 
called for in a resolution” of the Council 
expressed his belief that consultation on the 
organization of the different programs had 
resulted in fuller understanding and agree- 
ment between intergovernmental bodies 


and the Secretariat. Concerning another 
aspect of the organization of work, the 
posting of social affairs staff and personnel 
of the UN Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration from Headquarters to the offices of 
the regional economic commissions, he re- 
ferred to a paper“ in which he had given 
the opinion that the experience gained at 
Bangkok, Santiago de Chile, and Beirut dur- 
ing the past two years had demonstrated the 
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value of the posting of social affairs staff. 
Discussing the matter of whether new em- 
phases or activities should be introduced 
with the primary objective of promoting 
the economic and social development of the 
under-developed countries, he stressed the 
needs of Africa and the Middle East and 
the criteria of the urgency of the require- 
ments of countries and the ability of the 
UN to make significant contributions with- 
in the limits of resources likely to be avail- 
able. He also spoke of the work of the 
Administrative Committee on Co-ordina- 
tion (ACC) and of its report.” 

As background material, the Council had 
before it the report of the Co-ordination 
Committee” and the annual reports of the 
specialized agencies, as follows: the Inter- 
national Labor Organization (ILO)” the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO),” the 
World Health Organization (WHO),” the 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO),” the World Meteorological Or- 
ganization (WMO),” the International 
Telecommunication Union (ITU),” the 
Universal Postal Union (UPU)”* the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment," the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF)* and the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization (FAO).” Representatives 
of the specialized agencies spoke on the 
work of the agencies and the efforts toward 
coordination which had been made. Com- 
ments made by the delegates included the 
opinion that the reports” of the ACC were 
uninformative. In reply to this criticism, the 
Secretary-General pointed out that it was 
difficult for the ACC to respond fully to the 
Council’s wishes that divergencies of opin- 
ion be revealed in its reports, since its aim 
was to lay the basis for a common approach, 
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and to bring possible differences prema- 
turely into the open would not normally 
serve any useful purpose. Statements were 
also made by representatives concerning the 
proposal” of the Secretary-General for the 
establishment of an international civil serv- 
ice. 

Following the general debate, the item 
under consideration was referred to the Co- 
ordination Committee, with the exception 
of the Secretary-General’s memorandum on 
an international civil service, which was re- 
ferred to the Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee (TAC). 

At its g95th meeting the Council, having 
considered and discussed the reports” of 
the Co-ordination Committee unanimously 
passed a draft resolution recommended by 
the committee under which it, inter alia, 1) 
noted with satisfaction the efforts being 
made by the specialized agencies to improve 
the co-ordination of their programs and 2) 
invited the specialized agencies to continue 
to provide information in their annual re- 
ports on co-ordination and to consider the 
extent to which they could apply the gen- 
eral principles in the field of co-ordination 
and concentration of activities as contained 
in the Co-ordination Committee’s report.” 
The Council adopted another draft resolu- 
tion which, inter alia, noted the report” of 
the Secretary-General concerning the work 
program of the Council and the financial 
implications of the Council’s actions and 
requested the Secretary-General to submit a 
further report as he had proposed. Three 
other draft resolutions were passed by the 
Council whereby it, inter alia, 1) invited the 
ACC to formulate for the consideration of 
the Council at its 26th session a preliminary 
list of specific fields of activity requiring 
concerted action among several organiza- 
tions and procedures for the elaboration and 
execution of plans of such action; 2) took 
note of the report” by the Secretary-General 
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on the detailing of certain Headquarters’ so- 
cial affairs personnel to regional offices and 
decided to transmit to the General Assem- 
bly its approval of the Secretary-General’s 
action in including provision for these units 
in the budget estimate for 1958; 3) in view 
of the report” of the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions, 
expressed the belief that a general survey of 
the activities of the UN and the specialized 
agencies in the economic, social, and human 
rights fields and a forecast of the scope and 
trend of programs and expenditures during 
the next five years would be useful, re- 
quested the Secretary-General to make an 
appraisal of the UN programs in these 
fields for 1959-1964, invited ILO, FAO, 
UNESCO, WHO, and WMO to consider 
the best methods of preparing similar ap- 
praisals of their own programs for the same 
period, and decided to consider at its 26th 
session the arrangements necessary for pre- 
paring on the basis of the appraisals a con- 
solidated report, to be submitted to the 
Council at its 30th session. 

At its 996th meeting the Council passed 
a draft resolution,” approving the reports” 
and recommendations of the Co-ordination 
Committee, with two exceptions, inviting 
the Commission on Human Rights to ex- 
press its views concerning the recommenda- 
tion of the Co-ordination Committee that 
the Council establish the principle that the 
Commission on Human Rights meet bien- 
nially in the future, and deciding not to 
modify for the preseut the periodicity of the 
sessions of the Commission on Human 


Rights. 


Financing of economic development: Dis- 
cussion of this topic began at the ggoth 
meeting with a statement by the rapporteur 
of the Ad Hoc Committee on the Question 
of the Establishment of a Special United 
Nations Fund for Economic Development 
(SUNFED) in which he described the com- 
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mittee’s final report” and its supplementary 
report.” In the ensuing debate views were 
expressed supporting and opposing the im- 
mediate establishment of SUNFED. The 
Netherlands representative, speaking in fa- 
vor of the fund, stated that it was evident 
from the final report of the 4d Hoc Com- 
mittee that the majority of the UN Mem- 
bers supported the immediate establishment 
of SUNFED and denied that the scheme 
would only be feasible after world-wide and 
internationally supervised disarmament had 
been achieved. He introduced a draft reso- 
lution,” sponsored by his country, Argen- 
tina, Egypt, Greece, Indonesia, Mexico, and 
Yugoslavia, whereby the Council urged the 
General Assembly to decide at its twelfth 
session to establish the fund and to take 
steps necessary to this end. This draft reso- 
lution was revised” to include the recom- 
mendation that the General Assembly estab- 
lish a preparatory commission to prepare 
the steps for the establishment of the fund 
and to select a limited number of projects 
to be financed through voluntary contribu- 
tions on an experimental basis pending the 
full operation of the fund. Another provi- 
sion,” also added later, stated that the final 
and supplementary reports of the dd Hoc 
Committee were to be forwarded to the 
General Assembly. The United Kingdom 
representative stated that the main argu- 
ment of those who were unable to support 
the immediate establishment of the fund 
was that Parliament and the United States 
Congress had not yet been persuaded that 
the early establishment of SUNFED rep- 
resented one of the soundest ways of 
promoting the economic development of 
under-developed countries. They did not 
feel that the establishment of some sort of 
fund was impossible before a large measure 
of disarmament had been effected, but be- 
cause of the many difficulties and unpredict- 
able problems foreseen in the operation of 
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a fund of the type contemplated, the estab- 
lishment could only be worth while when 
large-scale resources had been released by 
disarmament. He termed unlikely the sug- 
gestion of the Netherlands representative 
that if a draft resolution of the type before 
the Council were adopted and then en- 
dorsed by the General Assembly, pres- 
sure would make other countries join the 
fund. 

At the gg4th meeting, the Council dis- 
cussed a Canadian amendment” to the pro- 
posed draft resolution which would replace 
the operative sections by the provision that 
the General Assembly was urged to con- 
sider what further steps might facilitate 
agreement on the matter. The amendments 
were rejected by 11 votes to 4, with 3 ab- 
stentions. The draft resolution as a whole 
was adopted by a vote of 15 to 3, while the 
addendum transmitting the reports of the 
Ad Hoc Committee to the General Assem- 
bly was adopted unanimously. 

During its consideration of the financing 
of economic development, the Council also 
dealt with the Secretary-General’s report on 
the international flow of private capital.” 
It was noted that the flow of private capital 
to under-developed areas in Asia, the Far 
East, the Middle East, and Africa, already 
scanty, had not increased significantly. The 
need for capital-importing countries to intro- 
duce measures to inspire the confidence of 
those seeking to invest abroad was expressed, 
as was the view that it was somewhat 
unfair to tell the under-developed countries 
to create a favorable climate for foreign in- 
vestment when they often lacked the means 
of doing so. It was observed that inter- 
national institutions could remedy this situ- 
ation and that SUNFED would help to 
satisfy the capital requirements of under- 
developed countries. The Council also dis- 
cussed a report on international assistance 
for the less developed countries* and 
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adopted by 11 votes to none, with 7 absten- 
tions, a draft resolution,” sponsored by Ar- 
gentina, Canada, and France, which asked 
the Secretary-General to place the report on 
a periodical basis. 


Sources of energy as a means of economic 
development: The Council considered at its 
ggoth meeting a draft resolution recom- 
mended in the report of the Economic Com- 
mittee“ and a Soviet amendment“ to the 
draft resolution requesting the regional eco- 
nomic commissions to develop cooperation 
in the peaceful use of atomic energy on a 
regional basis. The draft resolution, unani- 
mously adopted, requested the Secretary- 
General, inter alia, to continue to follow 
the relationship of all forms of conventional, 
atomic and other new sources of energy 
to economic development, to review the 
work already being done in energy resources 
and to make recommendations to the 27th 
session of the Council concerning future 
work, and to take certain steps concerning 
reports presented by him on economic uses 
of atomic energy and new sources of energy. 
The Soviet amendment, called premature by 
a number of delegates, was rejected by a 
vote of 11 to 5. 


Establishment of a world food reserve: 
At the 993d meeting the President drew the 
attention of the Council to a recommenda- 
tion in the report of the Economic Commit- 
tee on the establishment of a world food 
reserve” that the Council accept the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary-General” that 
the question of a world food reserve be stud- 
ied without the formal establishment of a 
working group and that his suggestion be 
accepted that the report on this subject be 
considered at the Council’s 26th session. 
The Council took note of the Economic 
Committee’s report and approved the rec- 
ommendations contained in paragraph 3 
thereof. 
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International commodity problems: The 
Council had before it the 1957 review of 
international commodity problems by the 
Interim Co-ordinating Committee for Inter- 
national Commodity Arrangements,” the 
report of the fourth and fifth sessions of the 
Commission on International Commodity 
Trade,” and a report by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on this agenda item.” By a vote of 16 
to none, with 2 abstentions, the Council 
adopted a draft resolution contained in a 
report of the Economic Committee” under 
which it, inter alia, took note of these re- 
ports, approved an amendment to rule 1 of 
the rules of procedure of the Commission 
on International Commodity Trade” and 
placed the examination of international com- 
modity problems on the agenda for its 26th 
session. 

Technical assistance: The Council de- 
cided to take note of the reports” of TAC on 
the meetings it had held between November 
26 and December 4, 1956, and on January 
16, 1957. The Council then passed five draft 
resolutions contained in the report™ on the 
meetings held during the current session. 
These resolutions dealt, inter alia, with the 
provision for technical assistance under the 
Expanded Program on a payment basis, the 
correlation of the resources of the Expanded 
Program with other programs of economic 
and technical assistance, the implementation 
of a larger Expanded Program, technical 
assistance to Somaliland, and an interna- 
tional administrative service. The Council 
also took note of TAC’s report on its meet- 
ings during the current session. 


Social Matters 


World social situation: The Secretary- 
General, opening the discussion on this item 
at the 984th meeting, observed that there 
had been gains in social conditions during 
the period covered by the Report on the 
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World Social Situation,” but that the un- 
solved problems which remained were pos- 
sibly more significant than the limited prog- 
ress which had been achieved. He referred 
to the report on the maintenance of family 
levels of living” and warned against the 
mechanical introduction of ready-made 
modern systems of social welfare and social 
security from economically advanced coun- 
tries to under-developed nations. The com- 
munity development approach encouraged 
by the UN provided one antidote to such 
mechanical initiation, as the report on the 
concepts and principles of community de- 
velopment pointed out.” In connection with 
urbanization he noted that the Report on 
the World Social Situation only furnished a 
preliminary survey of the problem of ur- 
banization, providing but scanty informa- 
tion; he also drew the attention of the 
Council to the conclusions of the Joint 
UN/UNESCO Seminar on Urbanization 
in the ECAFE region.” 

In the debate which followed a major 


point emphasized by many delegates was 
the need for a closer relationship between 


economic and social development. The 
Egyptian representative pointed out, for ex- 
ample, that social reform policies, whether 
national or UN, should be governed by the 
two main considerations of the synchroniza- 
tion of economic and social development 
and an interrelated program of action. The 
Netherlands representative gave several sug- 
gestions for integrating economic and social 
policy, calling for the review of the eco- 
nomic and social situation as a whole and 
the guarantee of close cooperation in every 
country between the authorities determining 
economic policy and those determining so- 
cial policy. The United Kingdom delegate 
cautioned that it should be borne in mind 
that almost every measure of development 
adopted in the social sphere had repercus- 
sions in the economic field so that it was 
very difficult to ensure that the two areas 
% Document E/CN.5/324/Rev.1. 
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advanced hand in hand without ever ad- 
versely affecting one another. The Polish 
representative remarked that although a 
close relationship existed between economic 
expansion and social progress, this did not 
mean that one necessarily entailed the other, 
citing as an illustration the fact that in 
Poland the development of public education 
had far outstripped economic expansion. 
Other problems discussed were the great 
growth in population, the demand for fur- 
ther work in housing, urbanization, food 
production, and the disparity between the 
more advanced and less advanced countries. 
Delegates also criticized the report, calling 
for more accurate social statistics, for ex- 
ample, and information on the People’s Re- 
public of China. It was noted that the 
report might have embodied a broader con- 
cept of social progress by considering 
changes in social and physical mobility as an 
indication of progress. The regret was 
expressed that the report had surveyed 
achievements in the social field throughout 
the world and had not always indicated 
possible lines of future action as clearly as 
might be desired. In reply to a number of 
comments that the report did not deal with 
the question of social security, Mr. De 
Seynes (the Under-Secretary for Economic 
and Social Affairs) stated that information 
on social security had been included in an 
earlier report, International Survey of Pro- 
grammes of Social Development. In re- 
sponse to the proposal for the use of new 
indicators of social progress, such as the 
implementation of human rights, he stated 
that it was almost impossible to evaluate the 
observance of human rights numerically. 
At its 994th meeting the Council had be- 
fore it the report of the Social Committee” 
and a Soviet draft resolution” which dealt 
with the suspension of nuclear tests. This 
draft resolution was rejected by a vote of 
12 to 6, Nine draft resolutions contained 
in the report of the Social Committee were 
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adopted by the Council. The first, unani- 
mously adopted, noted the report” of the 
Social Commission (eleventh session) and 
approved its work program for 1957-1959. 
In the second draft resolution, unanimously 
adopted, the Council authorized the Secre- 
tary-General and invited the ILO and other 
specialized agencies to include in their pro- 
grams provision for further joint study of 
the ways to achieve a comprehensive system 
of social security and related social services 
in the countries now entering a more rapid 
economic and social development and for 
continuing study of the co-operative ar- 
rangements required by intergovernmental 
and non-governmental agencies to assist 
countries in achieving co-ordinated social 
policy, approved the work done by the 
Working Group of Experts and considered 
that its report” should be the basis of con- 
tinuing research and studies for positive 
action, requested the regional economic 
commissions to consider the economic impli- 
cations of the report within their respective 
regions, and requested the Secretary-General 
to transmit the report, his observations and 
those of the Social Commission, the [LO 
and other specialized agencies, and non- 
governmental organizations to governments 
and appropriate non-governmental organi- 
zations for comment and to prepare an 
analysis of the replies received in a report 
to the Social Commission at its twelfth ses- 
sion, thus enabling the commission to pre- 
sent its recommendations to the Council at 
its twenty-eighth session. 

The third draft resolution, in which the 
Council, inter alia, approved the standard 
minimum rules for the treatment of prison- 
ers adopted by the First United Nations 
Congress on the Prevention of Crime and 
the Treatment of Offenders, endorsed the 
recommendations of the Congress, drew the 
attention of governments to them, and re- 
quested the Secretary-General to arrange 
for the periodical collection and publication 
of information on the selection and training 
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of personnel for penal and correctional in- 
stitutions and on open penal and correc- 
tional institutions, was also unanimously 
adopted, as was the fourth draft resolution, 
whereby the Council recommended to the 
governments of Member states a number of 
steps for improving community develop- 
ment and for strengthening international 
action for that purpose and requested the 
Secretary-General, in co-operation with the 
specialized agencies concerned, to prepare 
for the next session of the Commission and 
for the next session of the Council, a report 
on the progress of all significant measures 
in community development. The fifth draft 
resolution which the Council adopted by 16 
votes to none, with 2 abstentions, requested 
the Secretary-General to publish, at least four 
months in advance of each session of the 
Social Commission, a report on the world 
social situation and to explore, in collabora- 
tion with the specialized agencies, means of 
improving the quality of the data available 
for analysis of the world social situation and 
invited the co-operation of the specialized 
agencies concerned in these efforts. 

The sixth draft resolution, unanimously 
adopted, provided that the Council ap- 
proved the action called for in a resolution™ 
adopted by the Social Commission at its 
eleventh session concerning implementation 
of the work program of the UN in the 
field of social events; the seventh draft reso- 
lution, which was unanimously passed by 
the Council, requested the Secretary-General 
to convene a group of experts in the field of 
social services and representative of coun- 
tries at varying stages of economic develop- 
ment to advise on the scope and contents 
of national social service programs and the 
specific contribution of social services to pro- 
grams in community development, urbani- 
zation, and the improvement of family levels 
of living, invited the specialized agencies 
concerned to co-operate in the work of the 
group of experts, and called upon the Social 
Commission to examine the report of the 
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experts, together with the comments of the 
Secretary-General, in connection with con- 
sideration of the UN work program in the 
social field; and the eighth draft resolution, 
likewise unanimously adopted, dealt with 
the report on the world social situation, en- 
dorsing the opinion of the Social Commis- 
sion on the importance of the world social 
reports, and singling out the uneven devel- 
opment in various sectors within countries 
as well as between different countries, the 
problems of balance among the factors of 
development, especially the interaction be- 
tween developments in the economic and 
social fields, and the question of urbaniza- 
tion. The ninth draft resolution, passed by 
a vote of 17 to 1, recommended that govern- 
ments extend international co-operation in 
the social field and promote and encourage 
the development of personal contacts and 
the exchange of experience among experts 
in the social field. 

Report of the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees: Mr. Lindt, the 
High Commissioner, introduced his report™ 
at the 988th meeting, stressing the need for 
speed in solving refugee problems and 
pointing out that the case of the Hungarian 
refugees had revealed how permanent solu- 
tions could be found more rapidly. In treat- 
ing the problem of the “old” refugees, the 
primary objective should be to close the 
camps. By the end of 1958, however, when 
the United Nations Refugee Emergency 
Fund (UNREF) was due to end, there 
would still be 30,000 refugees in camps. Ad- 
ditional funds were needed and could be 
raised either by spreading the program over 
a longer period or by intensifying the pro- 
gram and asking for more funds by the end 
of 1958, although implementation would 
continue until 1960. The problem had been 
considered by UNREF’s Executive Com- 
mittee, which had adopted a resolution” re- 
questing him to intensify the program of 
permanent solutions. Mr. Lindt also drew 
attention to the problem of Chinese refugees 
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in Hong Kong. In discussing the future 
arrangements for his office, he distiriguished 
between continuing his office for a further 
period and authorizing him to give special 
assistance in cases of particular refugee 
problems. 

In the ensuing debate the need for clos- 
ing the camps was stressed. Several dele- 
gates urged the prolongation of the mandate 
of the High Commissioner: the Nether- 
lands delegate pointed out that on January 
I, 1959, one million refugees would still be 
entitled to the Commissioner’s legal protec- 
tion, quite apart from the responsibilities 
evolving upon him in emergencies. The 
French representative observed that al- 
though the first efforts of the Commissioner 
should be toward solving the problem of 
refugees in camps, the need for aid of refu- 
gees outside of camps should not be over- 
looked. The expulsion of the Jews from 
Egypt was also discussed. In connection 
with the matter of Chinese refugees in Hong 
Kong, the Soviet representative opposed the 
examination of the question by the General 
Assembly, declaring that the situation was 
artificial, while the United Kingdom dele- 
gate stated that he could not accept this 
appraisal of the situation. At its g8gth meet- 
ing the Council considered a draft resolu- 
tion” sponsored by Brazil, Canada, France, 
the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States, which noted the report 
of the High Commissioner for transmission 
to the twelfth General Assembly, considered 
that the office of High Commissioner should 
be continued for five years from January 1, 
1959, recommended that the General As- 
sembly review not later than at its seven- 
teenth session the arrangements for the 
office to determine whether it should be 
further continued, and endorsed the request 
made by the Executive Committee that the 
Commissioner intensify his program so as 
to achieve permanent solutions for a maxi- 
mum number of refugees remaining in 
camps, without losing sight of the need to 
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continue to seek solutions for the problems 
of refugees outside camps. A Greek amend- 
ment™ called for the addition of a paragraph 
recommending that the General Assembly 
authorize the High Commissioner to make 
an appeal to Members of the UN and the 
specialized agencies for the purpose of clos- 
ing the refugee camps. At the suggestion 
of the Netherlands delegate, this amend- 
ment was changed to include the phrase 
that the appeal was to be for the purpose 
of raising funds for closing the camps. In 
a paragraph-by-paragraph vote the Council 
adopted the draft resolution, as amended. 


Human rights: The Council had before 
it a number of draft resolutions contained 
in the report of the Social Committee” on 
the report of the Commission on Human 
Rights,” as well as a Soviet amendment” to 
one of the draft resolutions. The Soviet 


representative began the discussion by intro- 
ducing his delegation’s amendment and ex- 
plaining that the intention of the amend- 
ment was that the tenth anniversary of the 


Universal Declaration of Human Rights be 
celebrated by all the peoples of the world, 
not by the Members of the UN only. His 
amendment was rejected by 11 votes to 5, 
with 1 abstention. The Council adopted 
unanimously the following draft resolutions 
recommended by the Social Committee, 
whereby it: 1) took note of the report of the 
Commission on Human Rights; 2) drew 
the attention of governments to the impor- 
tant role of the exchange of views and in- 
formation by means of seminars in combat- 
ing discrimination and invited the Secre- 
tary-General to consider the advisability of 
convening working parties with a view to 
planning and organizing such seminars; 3) 
requested the Secretary-General to consult 
non-governmental organizations concerned, 
the Sub-Commission on the Prevention of 
Discrimination and the Protection of Mi- 
norities, and the Commission on Human 
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and Add.1 and 


Rights regarding the convening of a second 
conference of non-governmental organiza- 
tions interested in the eradication of preju- 
dice and discrimination, to report to the 
Council at its twenty-sixth session on these 
consultations, and, in the light of them and 
having regard to the views expressed in the 
Council,” to make appropriate recommen- 
dations; and 4) requested the Secretary- 
General to submit the comments and sug- 
gestions of governments concerning the 
study of discrimination in education directly 
to the Commission on Human Rights for 
consideration by the latter at its fourteenth 
session. A draft resolution concerning the 
observance of the tenth anniversary of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights on 
December 10, 1958, by the Members of the 
UN or specialized agencies, regional inter- 
governmental organizations, and non-gov- 
ernmental organizations was adopted by the 
Council by 14 votes to none, with 3 absten 
tions. The Council also adopted by 13 votes 
to none, with 4 abstentions, a draft resolu- 
tion dealing with the Draft Declaration on 
the Rights of the Child and a draft resolu- 
tion, by the same vote, on the right of 
asylum. 


Status of women: The Council had before 
it at its g8gth meeting the report of the 
Commission on the Status of Women™ and 
the report of the Social Committee,” which 
included a number of draft resolutions. The 
first, unanimously adopted, took note of the 
report of the Commission on the Status of 
Women. Upon the topic of the political rights 
of women the Council passed a draft resolu- 
tion by 15 votes to none, with 2 abstentions, 
in which it recommended that all Members 
of the UN and specialized agencies which 
had not yet done so recognize the political 
rights of women, invited non-governmental 
organizations in consultative status with the 
Council to continue their activities in sup- 
port of political rights for women, and rec- 
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ommended those states which had been 
invited to sign and ratify or accede to the 
Convention on the Political Rights of 
Women and which had not already done so, 
to sign and ratify or accede to this conven- 
tion. By a vote of 16 to none, with 1 absten- 
tion, the Council recommended a number 
of steps to be taken by Members of the UN 
and specialized agencies in their programs 
of educational advancement and requested 
UNESCO to continue its studies concerning 
access of women to education. By 16 votes to 
none, with 1 abstention, the Council adopted 
a draft resolution recommending that Mem- 
bers of the UN and specialized agencies 
provide for equal participation in funda- 
mental education programs, an intensified 
campaign against illiteracy among the fe- 
male population, and increased attendance 
by girls at primary schools and requesting 
that UNESCO continue its studies concern- 
ing access of women to education. A draft 
resolution which urged all Members of the 
UN to expedite the signing and ratification 
of the ILO Convention on Equal Remuner- 
ation for Men and Women Workers for 
Work of Equal Value, recommended the 
implementation of the principle of equal 
pay for men and women for equal work, 
and invited ILO to continue to provide 
current information to the Commission on 
the results of the efforts undertaken by 
Members to eliminate wage discrimination 
against women was also adopted by 13 votes 
to none, with 4 abstentions. In a draft resolu- 
tion, adopted by 11 votes to 1, with 5 absten- 
tions, the Council decided to undertake a 
global study of the access of women to train- 
ing and employment in the principal profes- 
sional and technical fields and requested the 
Secretary-General, as a first step, to collect 
information and prepare a report on oppor- 
tunities for women as jurists, architects, and 
engineers. 

Five other draft resolutions were passed 
by the Council, the first by a vote of 12 to 
1, with 5 abstentions, the second by 16 
votes to none, with 1 abstention, the third 
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unanimously, the fourth by 11 votes to 5, 
with 1 abstention, and the fifth by g votes 
to 5, with 3 abstentions. According to these 
draft resolutions the Council 1) urged the 
signing, ratification, and accession of the 
Convention on the Nationality of Married 
Women; 2) recommended the encourage- 
ment of a system for free consent in 
marriage and compulsory registration of 
marriage and divorce; 3) requested the 
Secretary-General to invite Members of the 
UN and non-governmental organizations in 
consultative status with the Economic and 
Social Council to provide information on 
tax legislation applicable to women and to 
prepare for the Commission at its thirteenth 
session a report on the subject; 4) requested 
the Secretary-General to transmit to the 
Commission on the Status of Women the 
records of the discussion of a resolution” on 
civic responsibilities and increased participa- 
tion of women in public life at the twenty- 
fourth session of the Economic and Social 
Council; and 5) decided not to modify 
for the present the periodicity of the ses- 
sions of the Commission on the Status of 
Women. 


International Control of Narcotic Drugs: 
At its 995th meeting the Council had before 
it a note by the Secretary-General on the 
election of the Permanent Central Opium 
Board” and the report of the Commission 
on. Narcotic Drugs to the Council.” Eight 
draft resolutions contained in the report of 
the Social Committee were adopted by the 
Council. Five, passed unanimously, took 
note of the report of the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs, noted the report of the 
Permanent Central Opium Board on its 
work in 1956,” invited WHO to study the 
medical aspects of the problem of the 
chewing of the leaves of khat and report 
to the Commission on Narcotic Drugs, 
commended the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs for progress made in the comple- 
tion of a draft single convention on 
narcotic drugs and reiterated the Coun- 
cil’s desire for completion as soon as pos- 
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sible, and dealt with technical assistance 
to Iran in handling the problem of the 
cultivation of the opium poppy. The three 
other draft resolutions, all passed by a vote 
of 15 to none, with 3 abstentions, were 
concerned with an increase in the staff of 
the UN Laboratory, technical assistance for 
narcotics control, particularly in India and 
Morocco, and the question of inviting the 
authorities entitled to appoint members of 
the Drug Supervisory Body to appoint per- 
sons who were also members of the Perma- 
nent Central Opium Board, 


Other Matters 
At its 995th meeting the Council adopted 
a draft resolution as recommended by the 


7 Document E/3045 and Corr.1. 
© Document E/3044. 


Coordination Committee” to the effect that 
the Council took note of the financial im- 
plications of its actions and recommended 
that the General Assembly consider favor- 
ably the estimates” of expenditure. At its 
gg6th meeting, the Council elected as mem- 
bers of the Commission on International 
Commodity Trade, France, Egypt, Pakis- 
tan, India, the Soviet Union, and Austria, 
and as members of the Permanent Central 
Opium Board, Brazil, France, the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, Egypt, and Indonesia. It also took 
action on the calendar of conferences for 
1958" and authorized the President to pre- 
pare its report to the General Assembly.” 


51 Document E/3040. 
8 See Document E/L.755. 





Trusteeship Council 


The Trusteeship Council held its twen- 
tieth session at UN headquarters from May 
20 to July 16, 1957, under the presidency of 
Mr. John D. L. Hood (Australia). The 
provisional agenda,’ amended and_ subse- 
quently adopted by the Council, included 
the examination of annual reports on the 
administration of Tanganyika, New Guinea, 
Nauru, the trust territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands, Somaliland under Italian administra- 
tion, and Western Samoa, as well as the 
consideration of matters referred to the 
Council by the General Assembly, petitions 
relating to the trust territories, and reports 
from the Council’s various committees. 


Examination of Conditions in Trust 
Territories 

Somaliland under Italian administration: 
At the 795th meeting of the Council Mr. 
Grillo (Italy) introduced the administering 
authority’s annual report’ together with sup- 
plementary information,’ describing condi- 
tions in Somaliland in 1956 and steps taken 
to complete the constitutional structure of 
the territory. Recalling the work done by 
the Legislative Assembly and the Somali 
government in 1957, Mr. Grillo stated that 
the second session of the former was to draw 
up a constitution, so that by the end of 1958 
Somaliland would have a constitution, head 
of state, government, and parliament. Two 
other aims of the government cited by Mr. 
Grillo were the definition of the juridical 
status of the Somali people in order to regu- 
late their citizenship and the citizenship of 
the non-Somalis who aspired to such status, 
and the promotion of women’s suffrage. 
During 1956 and 1957, public order in the 
territory had been maintained, tribal rela- 
tions improved, military expenditure re- 

1 Document T/1313 and Add.1 and Corr.1. 

2 Rapport du Gouvernement italien a I’ Assemblée 
générale des Nations Unies sur l’administration de tutelle 


de la Somalie, 1956. Ministére des Affaires étrangéres. 
Rome, 1957. 


duced, and, in the judicial field, civil and 
criminal law had been simplified. Although 
the territory still lacked trained personnel, 
Somalis were gradually assuming adminis- 
trative responsibilities. Mr. Grillo reported 
that the Italian delegation shared in general 
the conclusions of the mission of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment’ indicating that technical and 
financial assistance to the territory would be 
required for a number of years after the 
termination of trusteeship. Mr. Grillo also 
commented on the problem of nomadism, 
which, he felt, could not be eradicated, since 
its roots lay in the inadequacy of rainfall 
and the absence of permanent pastures. In 
connection with the association of Somali- 
land with the European Economic Commu- 
nity, he pointed out that the provisions of 
the common market treaty would apply to 
the territory until 1960, at which time the 
independent Somali government would de- 
cide whether it wished to continue its par- 
ticipation. 

Mr. Baradi (Philippines), member of the 
UN Advisory Council for Somaliland, pre- 
sented the Advisory Council’s report,’ which 
dealt with proposed alterations in the Ad- 
visory Council’s former procedures, in view 
of the political development of the territory. 
Reporting the territory’s progress in various 
spheres, Mr. Baradi referred to the satisfac- 
tory Somalization of administrative services, 
the effective application of the technical co- 
operation agreement for Somaliland con- 
cluded between Italy and the United States 
in 1954, the rise in school attendance and in 
the number of girls and women receiving 
instruction, the increased emphasis on pre- 
ventive medicine, and the development of 
social insurance and health services. The 

% Document T/1321. 
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problems of nomadism, the language ques- 
tion, and the delimitation of the frontier 
between Ethiopia and Somaliland, however, 
had remained unsolved. 

Mr. Omar (special representative), Minis- 
ter of Economic Affairs of the government of 
Somalia, outlined the economic situation in 
the territory. Stating that public and private 
investment had contributed to decisive eco- 
nomic progress, he pointed out the rise in 
budget receipts, in the consumption of essen- 
tial goods, in production, and in money in 
circulation, as well as the reduction in the 
balance of trade deficit. Although economic 
development progress had proceeded well as 
far as public investments were concerned 
and the government of Somalia considered 
that its bananas could compete favorably on 
the international market in 1960, industry 
had suffered from lack of private capital and 
insufficient medium and long term credit. 
He did not share the pessimistic conclusions 
of the International Bank mission and as- 
serted that the possibility of profitable in- 
vestments by other than local investors 
should not be excluded. He felt, however, 
that, if the question of the frontier with 
Ethiopia was not settled soon, his govern- 
ment would have to increase expenditure for 
national defense. 

During the question period delegates 
raised questions concerning 1) legislative 
procedures, achievements of the Legislative 
Assembly and the Somali government, and 
the proposed role of the Advisory Council; 
2) the production and marketing of bananas 
and cotton, the levying of taxes, and the 
prospective source and amount of future 
financial assistance; and 3) social pro- 
grams, including the United Nations Educa- 
tional Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) efforts toward developing fun- 
damental education and education for the 
nomads, the establishment of medical serv- 
ices in the territory, and the preparation 
of a labor code. The primary emphases of 
the ensuing debate were political and eco- 
nomic. In connection with the former, a 


® Document T/L.779. 


general satisfaction was expressed with 
the transfer of power to the Somali peo- 
ple and the enactment of various political 
reforms, but it was stressed that efforts 
should be made to maintain the effectiveness 
of the Advisory Council and to define its re- 
lations with the administering authority. 
There was also a general feeling that nego- 
tiations about the frontier between Ethiopia 
and Somaliland should be resumed. In the 
field of economic and financial problems, 
delegates stressed the need for plans for 
future financial and technical assistance, pos- 
sibly from the UN, while in the social 
sphere, members of the Council commended 
the progress made in women’s rights. 

Replying to questions posed during the 
discussion, Mr. Omar emphasized the eco- 
nomic importance of the nomads and the 
need for developing water resources and 
pastures as an incentive. to their leading a 
settled life. Mr. Grillo, dealing primarily 
with economic matters, called attention to 
the possibilities of further development of 
animal husbandry and banana and cotton 
production and stated that Italy recognized 
and was exploring with the government of 
Somaliland the territory’s requirements for 
future financial assistance. 

At its 817th meeting the Council consid- 
ered the report of the drafting committee’ 
and in a paragraph-by-paragraph vote sub- 
sequently adopted the committee’s conclu- 
sions and recommendations, which provided, 
inter alia, that the Council 1) hoped that the 
Advisory Council and the administering au- 
thority would devise suitable procedures for 
consultation in accordance with the increased 
responsibilities of the government of Somali- 
land; 2) recalled the opinion expressed in 
General Assembly Resolution 1068 (XI) 
that if the pending negotiations between 
Italy and Ethiopia failed, ic would be ne- 
cessary for the two governments to use 
mediation or arbitration; 3) neted that the 
International Bank mission ind‘cated the re- 
quiremen* for external financial assistance 
after 1960 as between $4 million and $6 mil- 
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lion annually, that the administering author- 
ity estimated the amount at between $4 and 
$5 million, and that the representative of the 
Somali authorities estimated it at about $4 
million; 4) welcomed Italy’s readiness to 
continue providing technicians to Somali- 
land after 1960, welcomed the pledge of the 
government of Somalia to encourage and 
guarantee foreign private investment, and 
noted that under the European common 
market treaties Somliland would receive $5 
million over a five-year period for infrastruc- 
tural investment; 5) submitted to the Gen- 
eral Assembly the following suggestions con- 
cerning technical and financial assistance 
after 1960: a) that the International Bank 
and UN technical assistance authorities or 
the administering authority and the Somali 
government explore possible sources of fi- 
nancial aid for the territory; 6) that the UN 
invite the administering authority to con- 
tinue providing financial aid to Somaliland 
after 1960; c) that before 1960 a special mis- 
sion report on the territory’s progress in eco- 
nomic development; d) that UN Members 
consider providing technical and financial 
assistance; and ¢) that the UN establish ma- 
chinery for making grants-in-aid to Somali- 
land; 6) hoped that steps would be taken 
to reduce the budgetary deficit; 7) noted the 
increase in the export of livestock and in 
the production of cereals and other food 
crops as well as the plans to put the banana 
industry on a competitive and economic 
basis, to diversify agriculture, and to im- 
plement economic development schemes; 
and 8) hoped that the social advancement 
of the nomadic population could be en- 
hanced by turning its principal assets to 
greater economic advantage. In a final vote 
the Council adopted the relevant chapter of 
its report to the General Assembly which 
included the outline of conditions in the ter- 
ritory, the recommendations adopted by the 

™ Document T/L.765 and Add.1. 

§ Document T/L.779. 
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Report by Her Majesty's Government in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland to the 


Council,’ and a summary of the observations 


by individual members of the Council.’ 


Tanganyika: Introducing the annual re- 
port of the administering authority on the 
administration of the trust territory of Tan- 
ganyika,” together with supplementary in- 
formation,” Sir Andrew Cohen (United 
Kingdom), at the Council’s 811th meeting, 
spoke of the administering authority’s reli- 
ance on education as the best means for pre- 
paring non-self-governing peoples for future 
responsibilities. Progress in primary educa- 
tion in the territory had been such that 
henceforth the government would concen- 
trate on secondary, technical, and higher 
education. The expenditure required for 
such efforts necessitated development in 
agriculture, mining, and secondary industry. 
In the political field plans were being made 
for registering electors and familiarizing the 
people with electoral procedures in prepara- 
tion for the 1958-1959 direct elections for 
seats in the Legislative Council. During the 
period under review, the increased participa- 
tion of the territory’s inhabitants in the gov- 
ernment had culminated in the Governor’s 
appointment of six assistant ministers of 
whom four were Africans. Mr. Fletcher- 
Cooke (special representative), briefly re- 
viewing twenty years of progress in the 
territory, pointed out that Tanganyika was 
severely handicapped by a shortage of water 
supplies, the encroachment of the tsetse fly, 
difficult communications, and a paucity of 
mineral resources. During the year under 
review, territorial advances in the field of 
medicine included the construction of hos- 
pitals, an increase in the number of students 
of medicine and nursing, and legislative 
approval of plans for the establishment of 
forty rural health centers. In education, 
1956 had marked the successful end of a 
ten-year plan directed toward the develop- 
ment of primary education. The establish- 
ment of professional and vocational training 
General Assembly of the United Nations on the Trust 
Territory of Tanganyika under United Kingdom Admin- 


istration for the Year 1955, London, 1956. 
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schools had also progressed, while opportuni- 
ties for Tanganyikans to receive higher edu- 
cation had been increased by the provisions 
for bursaries. Mr. Fletcher-Cooke, turning 
to the territory’s economic development, re- 
ported a decline in imports during the year 
due, in part, to the increased tendency of 
Africans to save, the greater amount of Afri- 
can expenditure on durable goods, and a 
growing tendency among the inhabitants to 
buy articles produced in East Africa. Al- 
though shortage of revenue had necessitated 
the revision of programs for education and 
medical services, the territory had no balance 
of payments difficulties and only a small 
public debt. Its primary problems were the 
unbalanced budget and the need for foreign 
capital. Mr. Fletcher-Cooke cited advances 
in agriculture, mining, communications, wa- 
ter-development projects, and trade union 
organization. 

During the question period, inquiries con- 
cerning the 1958-1959 elections centered on 
election procedures, the qualitative franchise, 
and the requirement that each voter vote for 
candidates from each of the three races. 
Interest was also shown in the recent ap- 
pointment of six assistant ministers and in 
the territory’s political parties. Turning to 
financial matters, members of the Council 
asked about the sources of capital for the 
fulfillment of the territory's development 
plans, the extent of actual investment in the 
territory, the decrease in revenue from im- 
ports, the personal tax system, and the budg- 
etary deficit. Delegates also requested in- 
formation regarding the alienation, alloca- 
tion, and registration of land. With respect 
to activities in the social sphere, inquiries 
dealt with the budgetary allowance for edu- 
cation, the granting of scholarships, the plans 
for the establishment of a university in Tan- 
ganyika, the extent and reasons for compul- 
sory labor and corporal punishment, and the 
movement of labor to and from the territory. 

Upon the conclusion of the question 
period the Council heard a statement from 
Chief Marealle II, paramount chief of the 
Wachagga and a member of the Executive 


Council of Tanganyika, who outlined the 
outstanding needs of the territory in eco- 
nomic development, education for leader- 
ship, political planning, and psychological 
reorientation of the people. Mr. Nyerere, 
president of the Tanganyika African Na- 
tional Union (TANU), then addressed the 
Council. Giving his objections to the dis- 
tribution of seats in the Legislative Coun- 
cil, to the qualifications of the franchise, and 
to the restrictions on the activities of his 
party, Mr. Nyerere asserted that there should 
be an equal number of Africans and non- 
Africans on the Legislative Council, that the 
elections should be held with universal adult 
suffrage, and that allegations directed 
against him concerning the nature of several 
of his speeches were false. 

During the discussion of the political sit- 
uation in the territory, delegates displayed 
interest in the imminent elections. Some 
delegates criticized the specific qualifications 
on the franchise, while others expressed 
their dissatisfaction with the administration’s 
multi-racial policy, which did not, they be- 
lieved, provide for a true representation of 
the population. In reply to these objections, 
several members of the Council asserted that 
the territory’s problems demanded a matu- 
rity of judgment and political and technical 
experience which was unevenly distributed 
among various elements of the population. 
Moreover the election requirement that each 
voter vote for a candidate from each of the 
three races necessitated the candidates’ reli- 
ance on all races, and thus encouraged a 
national rather than an ethnic outlook. It 
was emphasized, however, that the future in- 
dependent, predominantly African govern- 
ment, would have to recognize the interests 
and possible contributions of Asians and Eu- 
ropeans, Concerning restrictions on various 
political parties, it was hoped that regula- 
tions would soon be lifted so that all parties 
could conduct a political campaign for the 
election. 

In the economic sphere the delegates’ pri- 
mary concern was the financing of eco- 
nomic development in the territory. It 
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was felt that productivity could be increased 
by associating the African people more 
closely with economic planning. The need 
to develop agriculture beyond the sub- 
sistence level and to promote the develop- 
ment of industry and the exploitation of 
mineral resources was also mentioned. Ter- 
ritorial advances in the social field were com- 
mended, particularly with reference to 
hospital construction, the proposed develop- 
ment of rural health centers, the increase in 
government expenditure for education, and 
the rise in school attendance of both boys 
and girls. The authorities, however, were 
urged to seek to abolish racial discrimina- 
tion in the schools, to formulate a program 
for higher education within the territory, 
and to expand facilities for medical and tech- 
nical training. Several delegates, criticizing 
the policies of compulsory labor and corporal 
punishment pursued by the administration, 
hoped that these practices would soon be 
eliminated, 

Mr. Fletcher-Cooke, clarifying various 
points raised in the discussion, remarked 
that 1) unfortunately forced labor was essen- 
tial to the effective fulfillment of the district 
officers’ duties in areas remote from roads; 
2) African public opinion necessitated the 
retention of corporal punishment; 3) the 
government considered it premature to es- 
tablish a university within the territory; and 
4) although the government was attempt- 
ing to eliminate racial discrimination, it 
felt that the education of public opinion 
would be more fruitful than legislation. 
Sir Andrew Cohen, commenting on the 
Council’s discussion, pointed out the contra- 
diction between the delegates’ desire for the 
development of peasant agriculture, planta- 
tion farming, mining, and secondary indus- 
tries and their criticism of the administering 
authority’s alienation of land necessary for 
such economic development. Sir Andrew 
indicated that land was alienated only when 
it would promote the general interests of the 
territory and that scrupulous attention was 
being paid to African rights in land and to 

“ Document T/L.788. 


present and future needs of the population. 
Regarding the presence of immigration com- 
munities in Tanganyika, he stressed that 
the government was seeking to build up 
a non-racial rather than a multi-racial so- 
ciety and that in the interim period it had 
to provide safeguards for the rights of the 
minority groups. 

At its 836th meeting the Council received 
the report of the drafting committee” whose 
recommendations and conclusions it dis- 
cussed, amended, and subsequently adopted. 
With respect to political matters the report 
declared, inter alia, that the Council 1) un- 
derstood that the present constitutional ar- 
rangements were transitional and that future 
development would be along lines leading 
to self-government or independence; 2) 
hoped that the Legislative Council commit- 
tee to be appointed in 1959 to consider as- 
pects of further constitutional development 
could examine the possibility of further in- 
creases in African representation on the Leg- 
islative Council, and that the system of 
separate representation on the basis of parity 
would be transitional; 3) urged the admin- 
istering authority to continue to foster 
growth oi effective district and local govern- 
ment units on a non-racial basis and hoped 
that the progressive introduction of direct 
elections based on the widest possible suf- 
frage would be continued; 4) welcomed the 
introduction of the principle of direct elec- 
tion on the basis of a common roll and, 
noting that in almost all of the constituen- 
cies the number of Africans eligible to reg- 
ister would be larger than the number of 
non-Africans, nevertheless stressed the de- 
sirability of broadening the tranchise; and 
5) hoped that the preparation of the inhabi- 
tants of the territory for administrative 
responsibility would be accelerated by the 
encouragement of students leaving school to 
enter government service, by the expansion 
of facilities for in-service training, and by 
the improvement of opportunities for train- 
ing abroad. 

In the area of economic advancement the 
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Council 1) noting the trend toward in- 
creased African agricultural productivity, 
urged the continuation of efforts to develop 
irrigation facilities, the extension of African 
tenant-farmer schemes, the de-stocking and 
improvement of cattle, and the growth of 
secondary industry, as well as the promotion 
‘of African participation in these activities; 
2) noting the dependence of the territory’s 
development plans on the availability of 
capital, recommended that the administering 
authority consider the claims of the territory 
on the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Vote and hoped that the administering au- 
thority would explore other possible sources, 
including the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, and would en- 
courage investment within the territory of 
local private capital; 3) noted the continued 
expansion of the cooperative system in Tan- 
ganyika and commended the administering 
authority for its encouragement and assist- 
ance; and 4) welcomed the administering 
authority’s intention to modify the tribal 
system of land tenure only with the under- 
standing and support of the African peoples 
concerned, requested it to discuss in detail 
in its next report the alienation of land, and 
urged the administering authority to main- 
tain the greatest caution regarding aliena- 
tion of land to non-Africans. 

In the social sphere the Council 1) hoped 
that racial discrimination would soon be 
eradicated; 2) urged the administration to 
promote the trend toward the improvement 
in the status of women by encouraging 
their participation in public affairs and by 
extending the facilities for the education of 
girls; 3) suggested that the administration 
consider securing the services of porters by 
means other than compulsion; and 4) ex- 
pressing disappointment that it had not 
been possible to progress toward the com- 
plete abolition of corporal punishment, 
hoped that in the future the administering 
authority could end this practice. In the 
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educational field the Council encouraged the 
trend to make school facilities available to 
students of all races, the unification of the 
educational system, the increase in number 
of scholarships for students abroad, particu- 
larly for African students, and the use of 
the services of returning students in the 
best interests of the territory. 

The Council voted to include the work- 
ing paper on the conditions in Tanganyika” 
as the basic text of the relevant chapter in 
the Council’s report to the General Assem- 
bly. After considering Annex II of the 
drafting committee’s report and a proposed 
amendment” to the annex which were con- 
cerned with intermediate target dates and 
final time limits for the attainment of self- 
government or independence, the Council 
adopted the committee’s conclusions and 
recommendations stating that, in view of 
the existence of ten-year and five-year devel- 
opment plans for the economic, social, and 
educational advancement of the territory, 
the direct elections to be held in 1958-1959, 
and the intention of the administering au- 
thority to establish a committee of the Leg- 
islative Council to consider further constitu- 
tional development, the Council hoped that 
the broadening of the franchise toward uni- 
versal suffrage, the further development of 
the Legislative Council, and the extension of 
direct election to all representative bodies 
would be appropriate target dates in the 
territory's political progress. The Council 
decided to include the summary of observa- 
tions made during its general discussion on 
Tanganyika” in the relevant chapter of its 
report to the General Assembly. The whole 
chapter on conditions in the trust territory 
of Tanganyika was adopted at the Council’s 
84oth meeting. 


Pacific Islands: The annual report of the 
administering authority on the administra- 
tion of the Pacific Islands for the year ended 
June 30, 1956," was presented by Mr. Sears 
(United States) at the 801st meeting of the 


lands, 1 July 1955 to 30 June 1956. Transmitted by the 
United States of America to the United Nations pursuant 
to Article 88 of the Charter of the United Nations. U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1957. 
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Council. Mr. Nucker (special representa- 
tive), who described conditions in the terri- 
tory, reported that American employees in 
the territory had been integrated into the 
United States civil service. In the economic 
field, in which the administering authority 
was providing technical and financial assist- 
ance to encourage the development of local 
resources, advances included an increase in 
the export of copra, an improvement in its 
quality, a rise in production of trochus, and 
progress in the settlement of land claims. 
The people of Bikini and Eniwetok were 
being resettled while the people of Rongelap, 
having received no ill effects from the 1954 
nuclear experiments, were prepared to re- 
turn to their atoll, Mr. Nucker drew the 
Council’s attention to the territory’s educa- 
tional advances, mentioning, in particular, 
the growth of popular interest in the public 
education program. In public health, the ad- 
ministration had concentrated on combating 
tuberculosis, leprosy, smallpox, and tetanus, 
training medical staff, and continuing the 
hospital construction program. In the po- 
litical sphere, participation in local affairs 
had increased. At the district level, the 
Palau Congress, the first to achieve full leg- 
islative powers, had convened several times 
in 1956, while at the territorial level, Micro- 
nesian leaders had held a conference which 
constituted a basic step toward the develop- 
ment of territorial unity. Mr. Nucker 
pointed out that one of the obstacles to the 
development of the territory had been the 
problem of communication, but that the ad- 
ministering authority hoped to give respon- 
sibility in this field to shipping firms and 
to transfer responsibility from district trans- 
port services to local companies or in- 
dividuals. The administering authority, 
moreover, was devising a telecommunica- 
tions development program. 

Questions were asked by the delegates 
about the possible establishment of a terri- 
torial council and the formation, composi- 
tion and legislative procedures of the district 
congresses, Several Council members, con- 
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cerned with the arrangement for the use of 
Bikini and Eniwetok by the administering 
authority, inquired about the duration of 
the agreement and the compensation paid 
to former inhabitants of the islands. Further 
questions dealt with compensation of the 
Copra Stabilization Board, utilization of 
the Copra Stabilization Fund, use of public 
domain lands, attendance in the schools, 
and salaries of teachers. 

During the debate, the delegates in gen- 


‘ eral commended the administering author- 


ity for its work in administering a vast area 
with limited resources and a small dispersed 
population. Delegates praised the adminis- 
tration’s efforts to develop municipal po- 
litical institutions and the integration of 
non-indigenous officials into the United 
States civil service, but urged that more 
Micronesians be given higher administrative 
posts. In reply to objections to the use of 
islands within the territory for nuclear ex- 
periments, the United States representative 
stated that the arrangement had no effect on 
the trusteeship agreement and would extend 
no longer than the period of trusteeship. 
Many delegates expressed doubts concern- 
ing the territory's economic advancement 
in view of its paucity of resources, but 
stated approval of the social advances with 
respect to the anti-tuberculosis campaign, 
the training of medical practitioners, the in- 
creasing role of women, and the growing 
participation of the municipalities in edu- 
cation. Mr. Nucker stressed that attention 
was being paid to the district congresses as 
well as to the municipalities and that the 
inter-district conference would be continued. 
With respect to the economic situation, Mr. 
Nucker stated that by developing its copra, 
cocoa, trochus, and handicraft programs the 
administration hoped to achieve a general 
improvement. 

At its 832d meeting the Council consid- 
ered and in a paragraph-by-paragraph vote 
adopted the drafting committee’s report” 
which stated, inter alia, that the Council 1) 
hoped that the administering authority’s en- 
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couragement of inter-district meetings 
would help promote territorial conscious- 
ness; 2) felt that moving headquarters to a 
site within the territory would make possi- 
ble centralization of administration under 
a single civilian authority; 3) observing that 
despite the substantial contribution made by 
the administering authority to the budget of 
the territory, greater subsidies might be 
needed fer development programs, urged 
the administering authority to develop the 
resources of the territory; 4) recommended 
the acceleration of the homesteading pro- 
gram to bring under cultivation additional 
land; 5) recalled its previous recommenda- 
tion that the administering authority ex- 
plore, encourage, and accelerate industrial 
development of the territory; 6) recom- 
mended that territorial shipping facilities be 
improved and that Micronesian personnel 
be trained to assume responsibility in this 
area; and 7) hoped that attention would be 
paid to raising teachers’ salaries in the near 
future. 

The Council adopted the working paper 
prepared by the Secretariat” as the basic text 
for its report on conditions in the trust 
territory of the Pacific Islands. In voting 
on the section of the drafting committee’s 
report which dealt with the establishment 
of intermediate target dates and final time 
limits for the attainment of self-government 
or independence of the territory, the Coun- 
cil rejected a Soviet proposal recommending 
that the administering authority fix the 
necessary time limit and include the rele- 
vant information in its next annual report. 
The section was adopted with an amend- 
ment” which provided that the Council 
noted that the development of representa- 
tive bodies, local government institutions, 
and the participation of indigenous persons 
in the administration appeared to conform 
to the recommendation made at its eight- 
eenth session concerning target dates and 
hoped that this method of development 
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would be extended to other fields. In a 
final vote the Council adopted the report 
on conditions in the territory, which in- 
cluded the summary of observations made 
by individual members of the Council dur- 
ing the general discussion.” 

Nauru: At the Council’s 805th meeting 
the presentation by Mr. Hamilton (Austra- 
lia) of the administering authority’s report” 
on the administration of the trust territory 
of Nauru was followed by the discussion of 
significant developments by Mr. Jones (spe- 
cial representative). In the political field 
Mr. Jones referred to the participation of 
a Nauruan delegation in the Third South 
Pacific Conference and to the 1955 re- 
elections for the Nauru Local Government 
Council. He then mentioned the adminis- 
tering authority’s activities with respect to 
the maintenance of the territory’s trust 
funds, the extension of Nauru’s airfield, 
and the search for areas for possible re- 
settlement of the Nauruans. In the area 
of public health, several new positions had 
been established, a new hospital was to be 
opened, and X-ray examinations were being 
made of 3600 inhabitants of the island. 
Progress had been made in education, par- 
ticularly in the consolidation of primary 
schools and the granting of scholarships 
for study outside the territory. In present- 
ing the observations of UNESCO,” Mr. 
Salsamendi spoke of the increase in primary 
school attendance, the preparation of new 
reading material, the development of teacher 
training programs, and the establishment of 
a new library. 

Questions by members of the Council 
dealt primarily with legislative procedures 
of the Local Government Council, activi- 
ties of the British Phosphate Commissioners 
in connection with their agreement with 
the Nauruans and the payment of royalty 
rates, working hours and wages, plans for 
developing a fishing industry on the island, 
efforts made to study the territory's water 


Assembly of the United Nations on the Administration 
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resources, and the prospects for resettlement 
of the Nauruans. In education, inquiries 
were made concerning the education avail- 
able to and actually received by the Nauru- 
ans. During the general debate it was agreed 
that the primary concern of the territory was 
the need to formulate plans for the resettle- 
ment of the population in view of the future 
depletion of the phosphate deposits. It was 
also stressed that, in order to increase the 
political and economic self-sufficiency of 
the Nauruans, the administering authority 
should make every effort to develop the 
functions of the Local Government Coun- 
cil beyond the advisory capacity. Several 
delegates urged the clarification of the rela- 
tion between the British Phosphate Com- 
missioners and the territorial administration 
and suggested the revision of the phosphates 
agreement so that the Nauruans would re- 
ceive a greater share in the administration 
of the enterprise. In the economic and the 
social spheres, it was observed that there 
was a need for continued investigation of 
the development of the fishing industry, 
further investigation of the island’s water 
resources, training of more medical practi- 
tioners, and development of facilities for 
secondary and university education on the 
island. In reply to members’ observations, 
Mr. Hamilton stated that because of the 
political and economic problems encoun- 
tered by the authority and the imponderables 
involved in resettlement, it was impossi- 
ble to estimate the time required for the 
attainment of the self-government or inde- 
pendence of the territory, but that all meas- 
ures taken by the administering authority 
were being directed to that end. Mr. Jones, 
discussing the future of Nauru, asserted the 
territory would not be uninhabitable in forty 
years, but that the need to consider resettle- 
ment of the population had arisen because 
of the rise in the level of living and the in- 
crease in the population. With respect to 
statements concerning the British Phosphate 
Commissioners, Mr. Jones stated that their 
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operations were under direct control of the 
administration, they were subject to ter- 
ritorial legislation, their rights had been 
confirmed by Nauruan law, and the ad- 
ministration had complete budgetary in- 
dependence vis-a-vis the enterprise. Mr. 
Jones also dealt with the functions of the 
Local Government Council, saying that it 
did have certain administrative and legis- 
lative power, which, despite the authority’s 
encouragement, it had failed to exercise. 
At its 837th meeting, the Council received 
the report of the drafting committee.” In 
a paragraph-by-paragraph vote the Council 
amended™ and adopted the committee’s 
draft conclusions and recommendations 
stating, inter alia, that the Council 1) urged 
the administering authority to continue to 
seek a practical solution to the question of 
the future of the territory; 2) recommended 
that the administering authority continue 
to encourage the exercise of the powers of 
the Local Government Council; 3) recom- 
mended that the administering authority 
continue its efforts to develop and imple- 
ment its concrete technical training pro- 
grams; 4) noted with satisfaction the provi- 
sion for future separation between the ex- 
ecutive and the judiciary; and 5) recom- 
mended that the administering authority 
submit full information on the operations 
of the British Phosphate Commissioners as 
related to Nauru. Further recommendations 
dealt with labor, housing, public health, 
and education in the territory. The Council 
subsequently adopted the working paper 
on conditions in Nauru” as the basic text 
for the corresponding chapter in the Coun- 
cil’s report to the General Assembly. The 
Council adopted the section in the drafting 
committee’s report on the establishment of 
target dates and time limits for the attain- 
ment of self-government or independence of 
the territory, as well as oral and written 
amendments,” which stated, inter alia, that 
the Council 1) reported that the administer- 
ing authority felt that it was unable to fur- 
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nish an estimate of the time limit because of 
its difficulty in stimulating Nauruan partici- 
pation in territorial affairs, the insufficiency 
of knowledge about the economic potential 
of the territory, and the indecision concern- 
ing the resettlement of the Nauruans; and 
2) observing that the phosphate deposits 
were likely to be exhausted in forty years, 
the resettlement of the population was un- 
der consideration, and the wishes of the 
people of Nauru would have to be ascer- 
tained in regard to their future, expressed 
the hope that the administering authority 
would continue to adopt plans, with target 
date where appropriate, when the employ- 
ment of this procedure would assist in pro- 
moting the objectives of the trusteeship 
system. The report on conditions in Nauru 
as well as the summary of observations 
made during the discussion” was adopted 
in a final vote of the Council. 


New Guinea: Following the presentation 
of the annual report on the trust territory 
of New Guinea” by Mr. Hamilton (Aus- 
tralia) at the 822d meeting, Mr. Jones 
(special representative) reported various 
elements of the territory’s progress, includ- 
ing the increased consolidation and influ- 
ence of the administration, the establishment 
of four local government councils, the con- 
tinuation of administrative training and 
appointments of indigenous inhabitants, the 
expansion of government revenue and ex- 
penditure, the development of agriculture, 
fishing, timber production, and gold min- 
ing, the promotion of the advancement of 
women, and the initiation of campaigns 
against malaria, tuberculosis, and yaws. 

Members of the Council posed questions 
concerning the administration’s penetration 
and pacification of unexplored areas, the 
consolidation of its control, and indigenous 
participation in administrative and legisla 
tive affairs, such as those of the local gov- 
ernment councils and the Legislative Coun- 
cil. Delegates were also interested in the 
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development of cooperatives, the leasing of 
land, the system of taxation, the facilities for 
education in the territory, the drafting of la- 
bor legislation, and the restriction on the 
freedom of movement of the indigenous 
population. In the ensuing debate delegates 
were primarily concerned with indigenous 
participation in legislative and administra- 
tive affairs of the territory. It was generally 
felt that there should be more indigenous 
representation on the Legislative Council, as 
well as an increase in the people’s participa- 
tion in the town and district advisory coun- 
cils. It was hoped that the administration 
would begin to formulate plans for the es- 
tablishment of an area council. Members 
of the Council commended the establish- 
ment of the auxiliary division of public serv- 
ice, as well as the administration’s efforts in 
the development of agriculture, especially 
with reference to its encouragement of co- 
operatives and to the agricultural training 
program. In the judiciary field, members de- 
clared that jurisdiction in the native courts 
should be recognized, and, with respect to 
financial matters, several delegates believed 
that individuals and business concerns by 
means of direct taxation should help bear 
the territory's administrative expenses. In the 
social sphere, the administration’s anti- 
malaria campaign and its promotion of the 
status of women were approved, but it was 
suggested that the administration should 
abolish its restrictions on the freedom of 
movement of the territory’s inhabitants, 
build more hospitals, increase its activities in 
training indigenous medical personnel, and 
take definite steps toward the provision of 
secondary and higher education in the terri- 


tory. In reply to various criticisms levelled at 


the administration, Mr. Jones reaffirmed the 
administering authority’s view that partici 
pation of the indigenous inhabitants in local 
government was better adapted to their 
needs than was an increase in their repre- 
sentation on the Legislative Council. More- 
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over, views of the local people had been 
followed concerning the composition of 
both. With regard to the question of direct 
taxation, Mr. Jones, asserting that capital 
investment must not be discouraged, indi- 
cated that by the imposition of both export 
and import taxes all companies already con- 
tributed directly and indirectly to the rev- 
enues of the territory. Discussing the leasing 
of land, Mr. Jones stated that all land 
alienated was turned over to the administra- 
tion, which did not transfer it to lessees until 
enough land had been placed in reserve to 
provide for the needs of the population. 
Mr. Hamilton answered objections to the 
administrative union of New Guinea with 
Papua by emphasizing that this was not a 
political union and that location of New 
Guinea’s political and administrative insti- 
tutions on Papua was merely for conven- 
ience. In discussing the achievement of self- 
government or independence for New 
Guinea, Mr. Hamilton informed the Coun- 
cil that because of the differing stages of 
political, economic, and cultural advance- 
ment attained by various regions of the ter- 
ritory, the administering authority felt that 
it could not establish target dates, either for 
the more developed areas separately or for 
the territory as a whole. 

The report of the drafting committee” 
was presented at the 838th meeting of the 
Council, which considered, amended,” and 
in a paragraph-by-paragraph vote adopted 
the committee’s conclusions and recommen- 
dations declaring, inter alia, that the Coun- 
cil 1) hoped that the administering authority 
would introduce more indigenous represent- 
atives on the Legislative Council and would 
take into account as far as possible the 
wishes of the indigenous people regarding 
individual appointments; 2) noted with sat- 
isfaction the extension of local government 
councils and the administration’s plans to 
establish councils in other areas; 3) noted 


the bringing into operation of the auxiliary 
division of the public service into which it 
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hoped all eligible persons among the in- 
digenous employees of the administration 
would be absorbed; 4) requesting informa- 
tion on indigenous participation in the 
administration of justice, hoped that the ad- 
ministering authority would appoint in- 
digenous persons as assessors to the courts 
for native affairs; 5) noting with satisfaction 
the completion of a resources survey, the 
operation of an action plan for the develop- 
ment of the fishing industry, and the eco- 
nomic progress made by the territory, hoped 
that the administering authority would en- 
courage indigenous commercial and trading 
activities; 6) recalling its previous recom- 
mendation concerning the introduction of 
direct taxation into the territory, noted that 
the administering authority would give 
careful attention to the Council’s suggestion 
that the taxes paid by indigenous people to 
local government councils be taken into ac- 
count; 7) commending the administering 
authority for its effort to develop indigenous 
agriculture, hoped that it would pursue its 
program for training indigenous agricul- 
tural assistants; and 8) noting that a new 
section of the Department of Education was 
being established for the vocational and 
educational guidance of students from the 
territory studying in secondary schools in 
Australia and that secondary classes were 
being held in New Guinea, hoped that the 
administering authority would continue to 
consider the possibility of establishing a full 
secondary school system in the territory in 
the near future. The Council adopted the 
drafting committee’s recommendation to in- 
clude the working paper on conditions in 
New Guinea” as the basic text for the chap- 
ter on that territory to be included in the 
Council’s report to the General Assembly. 

After considering the separate section of 
the committee’s report on the establishment 
of target dates for the attainment of self- 
government or independence of the terri- 
tory, the Council amended and subsequently 
adopted the committee’s recommendation 
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that the Council, noting 1) the administer- 
ing authority’s intent to bring the territory 
under full administrative control by 1959, 
2) the plans for the development of cash 
crops and the fishing industry, and 3) the 
increase in indigenous participation in the 
territory's legislative and administrative af- 
fairs, expressed the hope that the adminis- 
tering authority would continue to adopt 
plans where appropriate with target dates 
when this procedure seemed to assist the 
promotion of the objectives of the trustee- 
ship system. At its 840th meeting the 
Council adopted the report on conditions 
in New Guinea, with the inclusion of the 
summary of observations made during the 
general discussion.” 


Western Samoa: Sir Leslie Munroe (New 
Zealand), introducing at the Council’s 
828th meeting the annual report of the ad- 
ministering authority on the administration 
of Western Samoa,” reported that steps had 
been taken toward the reconstitution of both 
the Executive Council and the Legislative 
Assembly and that, in the economic realm, 
the New Zealand Reparation Estates had 
been transferred to the government of West- 
ern Samoa. Mr. Smith (special represent- 
ative) then stated that the expanded Exec- 
utive Council would include twice as many 
locally elected members as officials, that the 
powers of the High Commissioner, who 
could act on most matters only on the ad- 
vice of the Executive Council, had been 
decreased, and that the competence of the 
Samoan legislature and of the executive 
authorities in the matter of reserved subjects 
and enactments had been extended. In view 
of the expanding population and the conse- 
quent necessity for increasing the output of 
foodstuffs, efforts had been made toward 
the completion of the main road system, the 
initiation of agricultural demonstrations, 
inspections, crop improvements and _ pest 
control, and the carrying out of a survey of 
soils and of a geological study aimed at the 
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future provision of an adequate water sup- 
ply. There had been a marked increase in 
the number of cooperative societies, which 
had a good standard of management and 
accountancy which was improving. In con- 
sideration of the need for labor legislation 
in the territory, the Legislative Assembly 
had passed an ordinance providing for the 
establishment of wages councils composed 
of workers, employers, and independent 
members to report on industrial conditions 
and to recommend wage rates and holiday 
provisions. Improvements in the adminis 
tration of public health had included the 
provision of a full staff of medical officers, 
the completion of two courses in environ- 
mental sanitation, and the completion of an 
anti-yaws campaign. In the field of educa- 
tion a residential secondary school was to 
be in operation in 1958, plans were being 
formulated to enlarge the Avele Agricul 
tural School, and a start had been made in 
providing for vocational training. 

During the question period members of 
the Council in considering political matters 
were concerned with the competence of the 
Legislative Assembly, the domestic status of 
inhabitants of the territory, and election 
procedures in Samoa. Regarding economic 
and social matters, inquiries dealt with the 
distribution of land, the extent of indus 
trial development, the proposed role of the 
wages councils, and the administration of 
the Western Samoan Estates Corporation. 
Efforts of the administering authority were 
generally approved by members of the 
Council during the ensuing debate. Prog 
ress toward self-government of the territory 
was commended, although it was stressed 
that the administering authority should en 
courage the expansion of the Samoan civil 
service and the establishment of universal 


suffrage, a single citizenship, and a common 
domestic status within the territory. In the 


economic sphere, the transfer of the New 
Zealand Reparation Estates was welcomed 
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as were the introduction of the income tax 
and the initiation of the authority’s agricul- 
tural training programs. It was generally 
felt that the administering authority should 
direct its efforts toward increasing per cap- 
ita production, diversifying the economy of 
the territory, and drafting long-term eco- 
nomic plans. With respect to education, 
delegates believed that the primary needs of 
the territory included compulsory primary 
education, an extension of secondary educa- 
tion within the territory, and facilities for 
technical training. 

Sir Leslie, in response to delegates’ re- 
marks, emphasized that the executive au- 
thority was not the High Commissioner 
and that his power to take decisions on ur- 
gent or minor matters had not been abused. 
In regard to economic conditions in the 
territory, Sir Leslie asserted that 1) the fi- 
nancial burden of all the proposals put forth 
in the debate could not be supported by the 
local budget and 2) long-range economic 
planning depended on basic surveys, which 


had already been undertaken by the ad- 


ministering authority. Mr. Smith, com- 
menting on various points raised in the 
discussion, stated that 1) while the princi- 
ple of reserved enactments was essential to 
protect basic laws against amendments con- 
trary to the aims of the administering au- 
thority, the actual restrictions on the powers 
of the Legislative Assembly were not exten- 
sive, did not apply to financial matters, and 
were gradually being reduced; 2) the pro- 
posed establishment of universal suffrage 
was contrary to the desire of the Samoan 
people to preserve their metai system; and 
3) legislation had been drafted for the in- 
troduction of compulsory education for all, 
district by district, as the facilities became 
available. 

The Council at its 839th meeting received 
the report of the drafting committee,” 
whose conclusions and recommendations, 
subsequently adopted by the Council in a 
paragraph-by-paragraph vote, stated, inter 
alia, that the Council 1) noted with satisfac- 
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tion a) the establishment of a member sys- 
tem of government under which the elected 
members of the Executive Council, as well 
as official members, enjoyed full status as 
members responsible for departments al- 
lotted to them, and 4) the appointment of 
four Samoans to assume responsibility for 
the departments of agriculture, lands, edu- 
cation, and health; 2) noting the establish- 
ment of administrative districts, expressed 
the hope that they would provide the basis 
for early establishment of district councils; 
3) reiterated its hope that the Samoan peo- 
ple would accept as soon as possible adult 
suffrage for the whole territory; 4) consid- 
ered that further efforts should be made 
to accelerate the training of Samoans for 
senior administrative positions and recom- 
mended to the administering authority that 
it consider increasing the number of Sam- 
oans sent to New Zealand to gain admin- 
istrative experience; 5) recommended that 
the administering authority in cooperation 
with representatives of the Samoan people 
draw up an over-all long-term development 
plan taking into account the outcome of 
its technical surveys; 6) expressed the hope 
that the administering authority would en- 
courage a banking system geared to the 
needs of the Samoan people; 7) hoped 
that the administering authority would 
give special attention to the creation of 
favorable employment and salary condi- 
tions with a view to encouraging skilled 
workers to remain in the territory and 
pointed out the need for the adoption of 
legislation for the protection of workers; 
8) hoped that steps would be taken to en- 
courage the creation of trade unions in the 
territory; 9) hoped that the administering 
authority would continue to acquire medi- 
cal personnel and to make available schol- 
arships, training courses, and facilities to 
the indigenous inhabitants in the field of 
health; and 10) in education, hoped that 
free compulsory primary education would 
soon be established, recommended that the 
administering authority institute a voca- 
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tional training center, and hoped that the 
authority would consider further extending 
fellowship and scholarship programs for 
students attending institutions of higher 
learning abroad. The Council then adopted 
the working paper on conditions in the trust 
territory of Western Samoa as the basic text 
for the chapter on that territory to be in- 
cluded in the Council’s report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly.” 

The Council amended and in a para- 
graph-by-paragraph vote adopted Annex II 
of the drafting committee’s report. This 
annex dealt with target dates and final time 
limits for the attainment of self-government 
or independence and stated that the Coun- 
cil expressed its confidence that the cabinet 
government with a premier presiding over 
the Council of Ministers and leading the 
legislature would be introduced by 1960 and 
noted that the timing of the change in status 
of the New Zealand representative and the 
assumption by the head of state of the func- 
tions of that office would subsequently be 
discussed by the new government of West- 
ern Samoa and that of New Zealand. In 
a final vote the Council adopted the report 
on conditions in Western Samoa and in- 
cluded the summary of observations made 
during the general discussion.” 


Petitions 

At its 795th, 80rst, 829th, and 839th meet- 
ings the Council considered and adopted 
draft resolutions contained in the 192d 
through the 2ooth reports of the Standing 
Committee on Petitions.” The petitions re- 
lated primarily to matters in Somaliland 
under Italian administration, Tanganyika, 
and the Cameroons under French adminis- 
tration. 

The report of the Committee on Proce- 
dures regarding Petitions” was presented by 
the Committee’s chairman, Mr. Dorsinville 
(Haiti), at the 824th meeting of the Coun- 
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cil. Mr. Dorsinville said that the rules of 
procedure were satisfactory for all trust ter- 
ritories except the Cameroons under French 
administration from which an abnormally 
high number of petitions and communica- 
tions had been received. In view of the pri- 
mary difficulty of classifying, distributing, 
and considering the petitions, however, the 
Committee proposed the establishment of a 
two-member standing committee on classi- 
fication to undertake the provisional classi- 
fication of all communications received. The 
proposed committee would report to the 
Committee on Petitions with which final 
decisions would rest. The Council adopted 
a draft resolution,” as amended during its 
discussion, to state that the Council decided 
as a temporary measure and without preju- 
dice to the existing rules of procedure to 
establish the proposed committee, approved 
the procedure as set forth in the draft reso- 
lution, and indicated that the procedure 
would apply to all petitions still on the 
Council’s agenda. Belgium and Syria were 


then appointed to serve as members of the 
new committee. 


Questions Referred to the Council by the 
General Assembly 

Offers by Members of the UN of study 
and training facilities for inhabitants of 
trust territories: In view of the large num- 
ber of scholarships offered by Member states 
but left unused by students of the trust 
territories, the Council adopted a draft 
resolution,” inviting the administering au 
thorities to facilitate to the fullest extent 
possible the utilization of these educational 
facilities. 


Ouestionnaire relating to trust territories: 
The Council took note of the fourth prog 
ress report” of the subcommittee on the 
questionnaire relating to trust territories, as 
well as a working paper” setting forth a 
number of amendments to the third prog 
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ress report,” previously examined by the 
Council. 

Dissemination of information on the UN: 
The Council at its 832d meeting took note 
of the Secretary-General’s report“ on the 
dissemination of information on the UN 
and the international trusteeship system in 
trust territories. 


Other Matters 


After a brief discussion of the validity 
of the credentials of the Chinese delegation, 
the Council adopted the report of the Sec- 
retary-General on credentials.” 

At its 836th meeting the Council adopted 
a draft resolution” setting forth the terms 
of reference for the UN Visiting Mission 
which was to depart in July 1957 to visit 
the trust territories of Somaliland under 
Italian administration, Tanganyika, and 
Ruanda-Urundi. 

The Council at its 838th meeting re- 
ceived the report of the Standing Commit- 
tee on Administrative Unions” on the 
operation of the administrative unions af- 
fecting Tanganyika and New Guinea. The 
Council adopted the committee’s conclu- 
sions concerning the activities of the East 
Africa High Commission and the East 
African Industrial Council and noted the 
committee’s decision to add nothing to 
its previous conclusions concerning New 
Guinea and Papua. 

The Council received the report of the 
Committee on Rural Economic Development 
of the Trust Territories® at its 838th meet- 
ing. The committee reported that the heavy 
schedule of conferences during the period 
under review had precluded it from giving 
a detailed consideration to the extensive 
documentation it had received on popula- 
tion, land utilization, and land tenure in 
the trust territories. When circumstances 
permitted it would study the information 
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and would submit in due course further 
progress reports. In view of the withdrawal 
of several of the members of the committee, 
the Council reduced its number to four. 


Seventh Special Session 


In pursuance of a decision taken by the 
Trusteeship Council at its twentieth session, 
the Council was convened in its seventh 
special session, September 12-20, 1957, to 
consider the future of Togoland under 
French administration.” Following the pres- 
entation of the report of the UN Com- 
mission on Togoland,” which had been 
established at the eleventh session of the 
General Assembly, Mr. Koscziusko-Morizet 
(France) reported that the degree of au- 
tonomy enjoyed by the Autonomous Re- 
public of Togoland by virtue of the statute 
had been considerably extended by the 
adoption of a number of amendments. 
Several services, including the police force, 
had already been transferred from the juris- 
diction of the French authorities to that of 
the autonomous government, while a sys- 
tematic policy of Togolization of the civil 
service was being applied. To offset the 
Togoland fear that the judicial provisions 
of the statute would be a cloak for the con- 
tinued exercise of trusteeship, the French 
government had redrafted the relevant ar- 
ticles of the statute in order to permit the 
establishment of a specifically Togoland 
judiciary. Mr. Apedo-Amah (France), 
speaking in behalf of the government of 
Togoland, pointed out the extensive powers 
of the Togoland authorities with respect to 
the preparation and revision of the statute 
and to legislation in all except a few mat- 
ters which had been reserved to the French 
government by the agreement of the Togo- 
land authorities. The Togoland govern- 


ment exercised genuine executive authority, 
and the people enjoyed full public free- 


’* For a summary of Council consideration of the fu- 
ture of French-administered Togoland at its sixth special 
session, see International Organization, X1, p. 382-383. 

*® Documents T/1336 and Corr.1, Add.1, Add.1/- 
Corr.1, and Add.2. 
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doms, including that of actively opposing 
the government. 

During the general debate there was ex- 
pressed approval of the liberal application 
of the statute in the territory, the request 
for a further transfer of powers to the 
Togoland government, the holding as soon 
as possible of an election to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly on the basis of universal adult 
suffrage, and the formulation of plans for 
the termination of the trusteeship agree 
ment in Togoland. Replying to various 
points raised during the discussion, Mr. 
Apedo-Amah and Mr. Koscziusko-Morizet 
stressed that 1) a sufficient number of elec- 
tions had been held in the territory to allow 
for the full expression of Togoland public 
opinion; 2) the presence of a limited num- 
ber of French armed forces in the territory 
resulted from the request of the Togoland 
people that France be responsible for the 
defense of the country; 3) the relations 
between France and the territory had been 
determined by bilateral negotiations _ be- 
tween the two governments, while future 
links would be established by the autono- 
mous decision of the republic of Togoland; 
and 4) the transfer of some of the remain- 
ing powers of the French government in 


51 Document T/L.808. 
52 Document T/L.808/Rev.1. 


regard to Togoland could be effected only 
upon the termination of certain obligations 
placed on the administering authority by 
the trusteeship agreement. 

After discussing a draft resolution” pre- 
sented by the United States delegate and 
amending a revised version thereof,” the 
Council adopted a resolution, which, inter 
alia, commended the administering author 
ity for broadly interpreting and liberally 
applying the statute of August 24, 1956, 
as modified on March 22, 1957, noted with 
satisfaction the exercise by the Togoland 
authorities of the powers transferred to 
them by the statute and the intention of the 
Togoland government to hold new elec- 
tions before 1960 on the basis of direct uni- 
versal suffrage for a new Legislative As- 
sembly, and 3) decided to transmit to the 
General Assembly the report of the Com- 
mission on Togoland under French Admin 
istration together with the proceedings of 
the Council in order to set in motion an 
appropriate procedure for the early attain- 
ment of the final objective of the trus 
teeship system. At its final meeting, the 
Council adopted its report to the General 
Assembly on Togoland under French ad- 
ministration.” 


58 Document T/L.809. 
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International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


Twelfth Annual Report 

The twelfth annual report of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, covering the fiscal year July 1, 
1956, to June 30, 1957, was presented to 
the Board of Governors on September 23, 
1957. Citing the increased economic ac- 
tivity in most of the Bank’s member coun- 
tries as a factor favorable to the operations 
of the Bank, the report noted that the 
twenty loans during the year had amounted 
to $388 million and had brought the gross 
total of Bank loans to $3,108 million, made 
up of 170 loans in 45 member countries and 
territories. Loans for the development of 
electric power had constituted $108 million, 
more than a quarter of the amount lent in 
the year, while loans made to industry had 
amounted to $95 million, and those for 
agriculture and transport each had _ac- 
counted for about $55 million. Concerning 
the Bank’s financial operations, the report 
stated that the year’s net income, exclusive 
of receipts from loan commissions, had 
amounted to $36 million, which had been 
credited to a Supplemental Reserve against 
losses on loans and guarantees. Receipts 
from the commission of 1 percent charged 
on the outstanding balance of all loans had 
amounted to $17 million and, credited to a 
Special Reserve, had increased total re- 
serves to $289 million. Gross income for 
the year, excluding loan commissions, had 
amounted to $74 million; expenses had been 
$38 million, of which nearly $30 million 
had been the interest paid on the Bank’; 
funded debt. During the year under review 
total principal repayments to the Bank had 
amounted to $63 million. The Bank had 
raised its interest rates to 5% percent and, 
in view of the sharp rise in the cost of bor- 


rowing in the capital markets for short and 
medium term, had adopted a uniform rate 
irrespective of the life of the loan. Addi- 
tions to the Bank’s lendable funds had 
amounted to the equivalent of $439 million 
during the year. New bond issues amounted 
to $275 million compared with only $22 
million in 1955-56; bonds retired during 
the year totaled $94 million. The report 
stated that some progress had been made by 
member governments in freeing their sub- 
scribed capital for use by the Bank in its 
lending. The part of the Bank’s capital 
payable in gold and dollars and freely avail- 
able for lending, representing 2 percent of 
the subscription of each member country, 
totaled $183 million. New releases during 
the year had brought the total of the 18 per- 
cent capital that the Bank could use in its 
lending to $1,027 million by June 30, 1957. 
By the end of the fiscal year the cumulative 
total received or receivable by the Bank from 
sales of parts of loans had risen to $333 mil- 
lion, of which $122 million had already 
been repaid at maturity or prepaid to the 
purchasers. The year’s loan disbursements, 
equivalent to $332 million, had reached the 
highest figure since the Bank’s development 
lending began, bringing the cumulative to- 
tal disbursed to $2,296 million. 

Reviewing the progress which had been 
made under earlier Bank loans, the report 
stated that loans totaling $1,608 million had 
helped member countries to add 744 mil- 
lion kilowatts to their generating capacity 
and had financed some fifty road, port, rail- 
way and other transport programs. The 
$715 million which had been lent for agri- 
culture and industry had financed irrigation 
work on 344 million acres and manufactur- 
ing and mining investments in fifteen coun- 


‘International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Twelfth Annual Report, 1956-1957. Washington, 


D. C., 1957. 
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tries. The remainder of the Bank’s devel- 
opment loans, amounting to $205 million, 
had been made for general investment pur- 
poses in four countries. With respect to 
technical assistance services, the report, 
stressing the importance attached by the 
Bank to this activity, indicated that the 
Bank’s expenditures in this area totaled 
more than $3 million since Bank operations 
began, and that, in addition, some kinds of 
advisory service to member countries had 
been regarded as such an integral part of the 
Bank’s operations that they were not shown 
separately in the accounts. Following the 
conclusion of the second six-month course 
of the Economic Development Institute in 
April 1957 the Bank decided to establish 
the Institute as a regular part of its activities 
in order to try to help raise the standard 
of economic management in government. 
The remainder of the annual report in- 
cluded a country-by-country summary of the 
1956-1957 operations of the Bank. 


Lending Operations 

The Bank signed six loans to five coun- 
tries during the period under review. On 
September 11, 1957, the Bank made a loan 
of $10 million to Belgium for the improve- 
ment of the Charleroi-Clabecq Canal. The 
loan was to have a term of fifteen years and 
was to bear interest, including the Bank’s 
I percent commission, at the rate of 5% 
percent. Amortization was to begin on 
March 1, 1963, and to end on September 
I, 1972. 

On October 1, 1957, the Bank made a 
loan in various currencies equivalent to $25 
million to the Union of South Africa for 
the import of equipment and materials re- 
quired for the expansion of railway capac- 
ity. The loan, the fourth made by the Bank 
toward the South African expansion of 
transport facilities, was for a period of ten 
years and carried interest of 5% percent. 
Amortization, which was to begin on April 

? International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop 


ment, Press Release No. 498, September 11, 1957. 
4 Ihid., Press Release No. 505, October 1, 1957. 


1, 1960, was to be continued through Oc- 
tober 1, 1967." 

On October 4, 1957, it was reported that 
the Bank had approved a loan of 15 million 
Deutsche Marks (equivalent to about $3.6 
million) to the Vorarlberger Illwerke, an 
Austrian public power company, to help 
complete a 190,000 kilowatt hydroelectric 
project in western Austria. The participa- 
tion of the Dresdner Bank to the extent of 
Deutsche Marks equivalent to $466,714.29 
was the first participation by a west German 
commercial bank in a Bank loan. The loan, 
which was guaranteed by the government 
of Austria, was for a term of 22 years and 
bore interest of 5% percent, including the 
I percent commission allocated to the Bank’s 
Special Reserve. Amortization was to begin 
May 1, 1960." 

On October 18, 1957, the Bank made a 
loan in various currencies equivalent to $31 
million to meet part of the foreign exchange 
cost of a program of replacement, improve 
ment, and expansion on the two railway sys- 
tems of Pakistan. The Bank of America 
and the First National City Bank of New 
York participated in the loan to the extent 
of $850,000. The loan, the second railway 
loan made by the Bank to Pakistan, was 
for a term of 154 years and was to be re 
paid in semi-annual installments from 1961 
to 1973. The rate of interest, including the 
I percent commission, was 6 percent.” 

The Bank signed a loan of $600,000 to 
Ecuador on November 1, 1957, for repairs 
to the State Railways. The Grace National 
Bank of New York and the Bayerische 
Hypotheken und Wechselbank of Munich 
participated in the loan to a total equivalent 
of $118,000. The loan was for a four-year 
period and would be amortized from May 
1959 to November 1961. The rate of in 
terest, including the Bank’s commission, 
was 6 percent." 

It was reported on November 21, 1957, 
that the Bank jointly with eight United 

* Ibid., Press Release No. 506, October 4, 1957 


5 Ibid., Press Release No. 509, October 18, 1957. 
* [bid., Press Release No. 511, November 1, 1957 
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States and two Canadian commercial banks 
lent $32.5 million, of which the Bank put 
up $17.5 million, to the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company, Ltd., in India. The Bank’s 
loan was for a term of 13% years and bore 
interest of 6 percent, including the Bank’s 
commission.’ 

It was announced on December 17, 1957, 
that the Bank had entered into a formal 
agreement to lend $4.2 million to promote 
the growth of private industry in Pakistan. 
The loan, which was made to the Pakistan 
Industrial Credit and Investment Corpora- 
tion Limited was to have a term of fifteen 
years and was to be guaranteed by the gov 
ernment of Pakistan. The loan would bear 
interest, including the Bank’s 1 percent 
commission, at the rate of 5% percent.’ 


International Finance Corporation 


The first annual report of the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation covering the 
period from July 24, 1956, to September 10, 
1957, was submitted to the Board of Gover- 
nors on September 27, 1957. The report 
stated that the Corporation had 51 member 
countries, whose subscriptions totaled $92 
million, Stressing that the purpose of the 
Corporation was to use its funds for invest- 
ment in private enterprises, 
without government guarantee, the report 
estimated that the Corporation had _ before 
it between 25 to 30 proposals, of which the 
largest number were for projects in Latin 
America and a somewhat smaller number 
for projects in Asia and the Middle East. 

It was announced on September 27, 1957, 
that the Corporation had reached agreement 
Duncan’s 


productive 


for a $660,000 investment in 
Holdings Limited, an Australian company, 
for the modernization of various timber 
mills and for Duncan’s expansion into the 
business of supplying impregnated timber 
and poles. The investment was to be in 


™ New York Times, November 21, 1957. 

5 Ibid., Press Release No. 516, December 18, 1957. 

* International Finance Corporation, First Annual Re 
port, 1956-1957, Washington, D. C., 1957. 

International Finance Corporation, Press 
No. 9, September 27, 1957. 


Release 


notes, bearing interest up to 12 percent. The 
notes were to mature from 1961 to 1967." 


Other Matters 

It was announced on September 23, 1957, 
that the Bank had arranged to borrow $75 
million in United States dollars from the 
Deutsche Bundesbank of Frankfurt-am- 
Main. The International Bank was to issue 
and place with the Deutsche Bundesbank 

75 million of 4% percent notes dated Oc- 
tober 17, 1957, which would mature in 
equal annual installments of $25 million in 
1959, 1960, and 1961.” 

Public offering of a new issue of $75 mil- 
lion International Bank 4% percent twenty- 
three-year bonds of 1957, due November 1, 
1980, was made on October 15, 1957, by a 
nationwide underwriting group under the 
joint management of Morgan Stanley & Co. 
and The First Boston Corporation. The 
bonds were priced at 100 percent and ac- 
crued interest.” 

The Bank reported a net income of $10.1 
million for the three months ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1957. This income was placed 
in the Supplemental Reserve against losses 
on loans and guarantees, and raised the 
reserve to $204.9 million. Loan commis- 
sions amounted to $4.6 million and were 
credited to the Bank’s Special Reserve, in- 
creasing that reserve to $98.3 million, 
thereby increasing total reserves to $303.2 
million, Gross income, exclusive of loan 
commissions, was $22.2 million; expenses 
for the three-month period totaled $12.1 
million. During this period the Bank made 
eleven loans totaling $214.3 million, bring- 
ing the total number of loans to 181 in 45 
countries and raising the gross total of com- 
mitments to $3,322.3 million. Disbursements 
on loans were $119.3 million, making total 
disbursements $2,415.3 million. Repayments 
of principal received by the Bank amounted 

" International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop 


ment, Press Release No. 503, September 23, 1957. 
" [hid., Press Release No. 508, October 15, 1957. 
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to $6.4 million, so that cumulative prin- 
cipal repayments, including prepayments, 
amounted to $332.7 million. In the three- 
month period the Bank sold or agreed to 
sell the equivalent of $6.1 million principal 
amounts of loans; the cumulative total of 
such sales was $339.1 million, of which $270 
million was without the Bank’s guarantee. 
A net amount of $107.2 million in various 


transactions increased the funded debt of 
the Bank to $1,140.8 million.” 

Ghana became a member of the Bank on 
September 20, 1957, with a capital subscrip 
tion of 150 shares having a total par value 
Total membership of the 


Bank thus increased to 64, while total sub 


of $15 million. 


scribed capital became $9,333-4 million.” 


International Civil Aviation Organization 


Council 


The 3oth session of the Council of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO) took place in Montreal from Jan- 
uary 28 to April 18, 1957.’ In its consid- 
eration of the problems of air navigation, 
the Council, upon a recommendation of 
the Third Air Navigation Conference as 
endorsed by the Air Navigation Commis- 
sion, approved the establishment of an Air- 
worthiness Committee and noted the pro- 
posal of the Air Navigation Commission for 
its work program. ‘The Council also agreed 
that the Air Navigation Commission should 
on its own authority take action on the pro- 
visional AMC’s (Acceptable Means of Com- 
pliance) prepared by the Airworthiness 
Committee. A report by the Air Naviga- 
tion Commission on signals to be used when 
an aircraft has infringed on restricted air- 
space was endorsed by the Council, which 
decided that a paper on the legal aspects 
of the question should be prepared as soon 
as practicable. In accordance with a resolu- 
tion of the tenth session of the Assembly, 
the Council approved the establishment of 
a panel of statistical experts nominated by 
the following countries: Australia, Canada, 
Egypt, France, Italy, Lebanon, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Pakistan, Spain, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. 
In the legal field, the Council accepted the 
invitation of the Japanese government to 
hold the eleventh session of the Legal Com- 

18 [bid., Press Release No. 510, November 4, 1957. 


14 Jhid., Press Release No. 502, September 20, 1957. 
1 For a summary of the 29th session of the Council, 


mittee in Tokyo in September 1957 and re- 
ferred a report by the Air Transport Com 
mittee on the economic aspects of the lia- 
bility limits on the proposed Convention 
on Aerial Collisions to the Legal Com- 
mittee. 

Another matter which came before the 
Council was the additions to the work pro 
gram of the organization consequent upon 
resolutions of the Caracas Assembly and 
their implications concerning the budget 
and the strength of the Secretariat. The 
Council approved the recommendations of 
a working paper drawn up to cope with 
the problem which pointed out the neces 
sity for a selection of high priority work 
items, since $150,000 would be required in 
a full year for the complete satisfaction of 
the Assembly’s wishes. In view of the find 
ing of the working paper, the Council au 
thorized the Secretary General to spend a 
maximum of $75,000 in 1957 and $100,000 
in 1958 for the recruitment of additional 
staff and other expenditures necessary in this 
context. Other actions taken by the Coun 
cil included the following: 1) in connection 
with the revision of the ICAO Service Code, 
the Council adopted the Secretary General’s 
recommendation for the introduction of a 
two-year interval instead of the present 
three; and 2) the new rules for the settle- 
ment of disputes between contracting states 
proposed by a group of experts were also 
adopted by the Council as of April 9, 1957. 
see International Organization. X1, p. 171; for previous 


information on the 30th session, see ibid., p. 533. 
21CAO Bulletin, Vol. 12, No. 5, 1957, p. 48. 
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The Council also decided that the eleventh 
session of the Assembly should be convened 
in Montreal in May-June 1958 and ap- 
proved the schedule of ICAO Air Naviga- 
tion Meetings.” 

On April 11, 1957, the Council discussed 
the Czechoslovakian complaint concerning 
the release of uncontrolled propaganda bal- 
loons into Czechoslovakian airspace and 
heard two working papers, one presented by 
the Secretary General and the other by the 
representative of the United States. It was 
decided to defer further debate until the 
next session of the Council. 

The 31st session of the Council met 
from June 4-19, 1957. Following §state- 
ments by the representatives of Czecho- 
slovakia and the United States concerning 
the balloon problem and the presentation 
of a proposal by the representative of Ire- 
land, the Council adopted a resolution in 
which it took note of the information con- 
veyed by the government of Czechoslovakia 
that no balloons had been observed in its 
airspace since March 1957 and of the assur- 
ance of the United States that the Free 
Europe Committee had discontinued all 
free balloon launchings and had no inten- 
tion of resuming them, and decided to take 
no further action on the request made by 
the government of Czechoslovakia. 

Other decisions of the Council included 
the adoption of amendments to Annexes 8 
(Airworthiness of Aircraft) and 6 (Opera- 
tion of Aircraft), as well as of a revised set 
of draft Standards and Recommended Prac- 
tices, and Acceptable Means of Compliance 
in respect of Aeroplane Performance Operat- 
ing Limitations, Strength under Flight 
Loads, Type Tests for Reciprocating En- 
gines and Turbine Engines, and Navigation 
Lights. Amendments to annexes of the 
Convention on the following international 
standards and recommended practices were 
also adopted: Aeronautical Telecommunica- 
tions, Personnel Licensing, Aeronautical 
Charts, Operation of Aircraft, Search and 


3 Ibid., p. 49, 54. 
* Ibid., No. 6, 1957, Pp. 74-78. 


Rescue and Meteorology. The Council also 
approved the implementation of the forward 
scatter cable system between Newfoundland 
and Prestwick-Shannon, as well as the con- 
clusions and recommendations of the Air- 
port Charges Conference as presented by 
the Air Transport Committee in its 125th re- 
port. In addition the Council considered the 
report of the working group on the revision 
of the ICAO Service Code and approved its 
recommendations in principle as from Jan- 
uary I, 1957, deciding to send a letter to 
contracting states informing them of the 
adoption of the scheme and the methods by 
which it was proposed to finance it. Pro- 
vided that a majority of the states had not 
objected, the necessary steps would be taken 
to implement revision of the ICAO Service 
Code. The Council recommended the use 
of new radiosonde and radiowind meteoro- 
logical stations to be in operation in South 
America and southwestern Africa during 
the International Geophysical Year to see 
how much the upper air weather data sup- 
plied by these stations would improve wind 
forecasts for aircraft in flight. 


Other Matters 


During the period under review a num- 
ber of meetings of ICAO bodies were held. 
The Jet Operations Requirements Panel, 
which met June 17-28, 1957, issued a report 
summarizing all its work to date and de 
fining the requirements for new air naviga- 
tion aids and services, changes in aerodrome 
construction and air traffic control practices, 
improvements in meteorological forecasting 
and reporting and in aeronautical com- 
munications. In Montreal, the Panel of 
Teletypewriter Specialists, meeting Febru- 
ary 1g—March 8, came to an agreement on 
the details of the best format compatible 
with any other teletypewriter relay systems 
that might be encountered, as well as cir- 
cuits on which messages were transmitted 
by telegraph key sending.” The sixth ses- 
sion of the Communications Division began 


5 Ibid., No. 7, p. 87-88. 
* lbid., No. 5, p. 55-56. 
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a five-week meeting in Montreal on Sep- 
tember 18, 1957; it discussed, inter alia, 
radiotelephone procedures, teletypewriter 
tape relay operation, routing of messages 
among ground radio stations, radio fre- 
quency allocations, cooperation with mari- 
time interests in case of distress communi- 


cations, and the introduction of any auto- | 


matic alarm apparatus.’ Other bodies 
which met during this period were the Sub- 
committee on Hire, Charter and Inter- 
change of Aircraft which met in Madrid, 
April 24—May 3," and the Rules of the Air 
and Air Traffic Services Committee of the 
ICAO European-Mediterranean Air Navi- 


gation Region which met in Lisbon on 
October 7.” 

On October 21, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, 
Honduras, El Salvador, Guatemala, and Brit- 
ish Honduras inaugurated Central American 
Flight Information Region, a unified block 
of airspace from which had been removed 
the obstacles which national boundaries 
normally impose upon civil aviation opera- 
tions.” 

Pakistan deposited its instrument of rati- 
fication of the Rome Convention of 1952 
at ICAO headquarters in Montreal, bring- 
ing the convention into force between the 
five countries which had ratified it, Canada, 
Egypt, Luxembourg, Pakistan, and Spain.” 


International Telecommunication Union 


Administrative Council 

The Administrative Council of the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union (ITU) 
held its twelfth session in Geneva from 
April 29 to May 25, 1957, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Lazaro Barajas Gutiérrez 
(Mexico).' Reviewing its program of fu- 
ture meetings, the Council decided to hold 
the Administrative Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Conference in September 1958 and 
the Administrative Radio Conference in 
July 1959. In setting the date for the latter, 
the main consideration was the Atlantic 
City Table of Frequency Allocations. It 
was felt that sufficient progress had been 
made in this area to permit the confirma- 
tion of June 1, 1957, as the beginning of the 
final adjustment period of ten months. At 
the end of this period a new edition of the 
Radio Frequency Record was to be prepared. 

The Council had before it reports show- 
ing the results of the consultations of the 
members and associate members of ITU 
and of the contracting parties of the In- 


ternational Civil Aviation Organization 


71CAO News Release, September 10, 1957. 
8 [bid., November 1, 1957. 

* ICAO Bulletin, Vol. 12, No. 5, p. 57. 

1 ICAO News Release, October 7, 1957. 

1 [bid., October 3, 1957. 


(ICAO) on the question of whether the 
Councils of the two agencies should con- 
clude the draft agreement concerning traffic 
to be routed over the aeronautical telecom- 
munication network. The Administrative 
Council noted the view of the ICAO Coun- 
cil that, in view of the divergence of opin 
ion on the terms of the article on tariff, 
conclusion of the agreement could not be 
recommended. 

The Council received a report on the pos- 
sibility of extending the technical assistance 
activities of the ITU consultative commit- 
tees, in view of the limitation of funds de- 
voted to the ITU program within the UN 
Expanded Program of Technical Assistance. 
Upon examination of the report it con- 
cluded that the proposed extension of tech 
nical assistance activities on the lines 
followed by ITU under the Expanded Pro. 
gram would involve further expenditures 
which ITU could not bear. 

The remainder of the session was de- 
voted to discussion of new salary scales for 
ITU staff and the finances of the Union. 

12 [bid., November 6, 1957. 

1 Journal UIT, September 1957 (Vol. 24, No. 9), 


p. 202-205. For information on the eleventh session, 
see International Organization, X, p. 639-640. 
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Other Matters 

The eighth and last plenary assembly of 
the International Telegraph Consultative 
Committee (CCIT) met in Geneva, Decem- 
ber 8-14, 1956, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Wyss (Switzerland).’ The Assembly 
devoted its main efforts to the questions of 
telegraph distortion, transmission equip- 
ment, telegraph switching, facsimile teleg- 
raphy, operations, rates and regulations, a 
new telegraph alphabet, and a list of defini- 
tions of essential telegraph terms. 

The eighteenth and last plenary assembly 
of the International Telephone Consultative 
Committee (CCIF) met under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Langenberger (Switzer- 
land), December 3-14, 1956, in Geneva.’ 
Recommendations issued by the Assembly 
as the outcome of work accomplished by 
study groups dealt with the following ques- 
tions: 1) revision of directives concerning 
the protection of telecommunication lines 
against the adverse effects of industrial 
power lines; 2) protection against corrosion; 
3) lines transmission and transmission ap- 
paratus; 4) insertion of radio relay systems 
in the general telecommunication network, 
with particular concern for the problem of 


2 Journal UIT, August 1957 (Vol. 24, No. 8), p. 
182-185. For information on the seventh plenary assem- 
bly, see International Organization, VIII, p. 267-268. 

3 Journal UIT, May 1957 (Vol. 24, No. 5), p. 


noise clauses for radio relay systems; 5) 
operation and tariffs; 6) signalling and 
switching; 7) maintenance programs for 
European telephone circuits and for inter- 
national television transmissions; and 8) 
symbols and vocabulary. It was decided to 
transmit to the International Telegraph 
and Telephone Consultative Committee 
(CCITT) questions which were to be taken 
up or which required further study. 

The first plenary assembly of the CCITT, 
the amalgamation of CCIT and CCIF, was 
held in Geneva, December 15 to 20, 1956, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. van der 
Toorn (Netherlands).“ After the election 
of Mr. J. Rouviére as Director of CCITT, 
the assembly adopted a plan for the appor- 
tionment of the activities of the old CCIF 
and CCIT study groups among twelve new 
groups and several sub-study groups and 
decided upon CCITT working procedures. 
Following a discussion of questions of tech- 
nical assistance during which it devoted 
special attention to the participation of 
under-developed countries in the work of 
CCITT, the assembly entrusted to a com- 
mittee the task of proposing a plan of action 
enabling the consultative committees to play 
a greater part in technical assistance. 


114-121. For a summary of the seventeenth plenary as 
sembly, see International Organization, IX, p. 551-552. 

* Journal UIT, August 1957 (Vol. 24, No. 8), 
p. 186-189. 











III. POLITICAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Caribbean Commission 


Twenty-fourth Meeting 

The 24th meeting of the Caribbean Com- 
mission was held in Charlotte Amalie, St. 
Thomas, the Virgin Islands, from May 22 
to May 28, 1957, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. N. L. Mayle (United Kingdom). 
The report of the Central Secretariat, sub- 
mitted by the Secretary-General, was con- 
sidered and approved. The United States 
section reported that negotiations were un- 
der way for the continuation and expansion 
of the Caribbean Training Program. The 
Puerto Rican government proposed that it 
assume all of the administrative expenses of 
the program, which had been financed by 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, in order to coordinate more effectively 
the facilities of the University of Puerto 
Rico with governmental institutions. 
~* The Commission approved the Report of 
the Conference on Town and Country De- 
velopment Planning held in Trinidad in 
December 1956 and the circulation of such 
recommendations of the conference as did 
not call for specific action by the Commis- 
sion or its Secretariat to governments of 
the area. The Secretary-General was in- 
structed to implement those recommenda- 
tions requiring action but no additional 
financial expenditure and to submit those 
calling for additional expense and staff to 
the Commission’s 25th meeting for consid- 
eration with the budget for 1958. The 
Commission was informed by the United 
States section that the University of Puerto 
Rico was to conduct courses on town and 
country planning after January 1, 1958, and 
that observation and in-training programs 
for participants from the Caribbean area 

1 Caribbean Commission, The Caribbean, X, p. 297. 


For information on the 23d meeting, see International 
Organization, XI, p. 548. 


were to be established by the Planning 
Board of Puerto Rico. It was felt that these 
programs might assist in implementing con- 
ference recommendations regarding train 
ing of planning technicians and assistants. 

The Commission dealt with a number of 
conferences to be held in the future. The 
seventh session of the West Indian Confer- 
ence was scheduled for November 11-23, 
1957- The Commission considered the 
progress report concerning preparations for 
the Conference on the Financing of Agri- 
culture to be held in 1958 and appointed 
delegates to a preparatory commission to 
make final arrangements for this conference. 
The Commission also studied the report of 
the tentative arrangements made between 
the Central Secretariat and the Food and 
Agricultural Organization for the second 
conference on home economics to be held 
in 1958. The Commission agreed that the 
Conference should discuss the role of home 
economics in development plans, the prog- 
ress in home economics since 1952, future 
needs in the field, and education in nutri- 
tion. A one-month training seminar was 
to precede the conference to discuss the 
teaching of home economics and to prepare 
educational material to be used in schools 
and extension services. The Commission 
also considered a proposed conference on 
community development. 


Other Matters 


A banana demonstration tour, held in 
Jamaica, July 1-10, 1957, under the auspices 
of the Caribbean Commission, was attended 
by 58 delegates.’ 


The program included 


2? Caribbean Commission, The Caribbean, XI, p 
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demonstrations of banana spraying, irriga- 
tion, mechanical planting, loading, and buy- 
ing operations. 

A Conference on Demographic Problems 
was to be held in Trinidad, July 25—August 
2, 1957, to consider the demographic posi- 


9 Ibid., X, p. 252. 


tion of the area, the effect of population 
growth on the future economies of the 
countries, possible solutions of problems of 
over-population, and the need for future 
research in the fields of population censuses, 
vital statistics and other areas.’ 














IV. OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


International Wheat Council 


The twenty-third session of the Inter- 
national Wheat Council was held in Lon- 
don at headquarters October 30-31, 1957, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. F. Sheed 
Anderson.’ Present were delegates and ad- 
visers from thirty-two countries and an 
observer from the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO). ‘The appointment 
of Mr. W. C. Duggan as Secretary of the 
Council was reported. 

It was reported by the delegate from 
Brazil that his government’s participation 
in the 1956 Agreement had been approved 
by the Brazilian Congress and that Brazil's 
instrument of acceptance would be de- 
posited shortly. 

The Council approved the Annual Re- 
port for the crop year 1956/57 as well as 
the report of the Executive Committee on 
its activities since the last session. 


1 International Wheat Council, Press Release, Octo 
ber 31, 1957; for information on previous sessions of 
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The Chaifman reported to the Council 
on the work of the FAO Group on Grains 
in which he had participated under author- 
ity given to him by the Council at its last 
session. During the discussion of his report, 
several delegates stressed the importance of 
the Group’s work in relation to recommen- 
dations by the Council to governments re- 
garding renewal or replacement of the 
present Agreement when it expired on July 
31, 1959. The Council agreed that prelimi 
nary consideration should be given by the 
Executive Committee in the course of the 
next few months to other matters which 
might arise in that connection in order that 
the necessary work could proceed smoothly 
and rapidly after the statutory session of the 
Council which was to take place in the 
second half of the crop-year 1957/58. It 
was decided to hold this session in London, 
beginning June 25, 1958. 


Council, 
§80-581. 


the International XI, 


p. 


see Organization, 
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1956 unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung des Schrifttums zu den Problemen 


der Kernwaffen und der internationalen Kontrolle der Kernenergie. 
44 pages, 803 titles. Price DM 7,50. 


Deutsches und auslandisches Schrifttum zu den regionalen 
Sicherheitsvereinbarungen 1945-1956. 
64 pages, 1363 titles. Price DM 9,50. 


Order from your local bookseller, or from 
EUROPAISCHER AUSTAUSCHDIENST 


20, Myliusstrasse, Frankfurt am Main, Germany 

















The INSTITUT ROYAL DES RELATIONS 
INTERNATIONALES of Brussels (Belgium) 


publishes every two months 


Chronique de 
Politique Etrangere 


(each numbers about 120 pages) 





This periodical contains an analysis of the evolution of inter- 
national affairs as seen from Belgium. Step by step “Chronique 
de Politique Etrangére” has followed the Development of Bene- 
lux, the Atlantic Pact, the O.E.E.C., the European Coal and 
Steel Community, the various efforts towards European 
political and military Integration, the work of the United 
Nations, and the questions of international politics throughout 
the world (with the original text of the most important docu- 
ments and a bibliography). 


The issue of May 1956 (Vol. IX, No. 3) is a review of the activi- 
ties of the COUNCIL OF EUROPE, 1951-1956. The issue of 
September 1956 (Vol. IX, No. 5) deals especially with the Saar 
problem. The issue of January-March 1957 (Vol. X, No. 1-2) 
reviews the Suez question from 1854 to 1957 with documents 
and analyses. | 


The issue of July-November 1957 (Vol. X, No. 4-6) deals 
especially with problems of the Common Market and of 
Euratom; 530 p., 180 B. fr. 








Each year an alphabetical index is published enabling each volume 
to be used as a reference work. 


Subscription rates: Belgian francs—300 a year or $6.00 
by check. 








88, avenue de la Couronne, BRUSSELS (Belgium) 


























For a world view 
on world problems 


THE WORLD FEDERALIST 


‘) Appearing 6 times yearly; free to individual members of the 
World Association of World Federalists (membership $3.00) 





Contributors include: 


Norman Cousins, Louis Sohn, F. $. C. Northrop, Donald Harrington, 
C. Maxwell Stanley, Ralph E. Lombardi, James P. Warburg, Lord 
Boyd Orr, Lord Beveridge, Max Beloff, Daniel-Rops, Hugo Osvald, 
Josué de Castro, Francois Perroux, Toyohiko Kagawa, Giorgio La Pira, 
Finn Moe. 





: THE WORLD FEDERALIST 
For a sample copy write Keizersgracht 704 
Amsterdam 


For advertising rates write 
Netherlands 














PAKISTAN HORIZON 


Published quarterly by the Pakistan Institute 
of International Affairs, Karachi—1 


Contents of the June 1957 issue: 
Monarchy and Republic in the New World G. S. Graham 


The Sudan: Political Set-Up and Economy 
Osman Omer El Hadari 


' American Policy in Asia and Africa Mohamed Samin Khan 
Evacuee Property in India and Pakistan 
Mohammed Ahsen Chaudhri 
3 
Documents Chronology 
$2.80 


Annual subscription 




















PARLIAMENTARY 
AFFAIRS 


Hon. Editor: Sir Stephen King-Hall 
Editor: Ann Dewar 


PARLIAMENTARY AFFAIRS is the quarterly 
journal of the Hansard Society for Parlia- 
mentary Government. It was first published 
in 1947 and is devoted to publishing articles, 
written by eminent authorities, on every as- 
pect of parliamentary government throughout 
the world. 


May we recommend it to you by quoting a para- 
graph from a letter received from the Chi- 
chele Professor of the History of War at 
Oxford University: 


“I am sure you receive letters of apprecia- 
tion from many quarters. Mine is simply to 
assure you that Parliamentary Affairs has be- 
come a journal of very great value to people 
like myself who teach in universities. It has 
brought together an important selection of 
material for the first time. I think I can best 
tell you of its importance by saying that it 
seems to me that it is now essential to have 
the whole series, as one does of some other 
academic journals.” 


Annual Subscription 30s. ($4.50) 
Single copies 7s. 6d. ($1.25) 


Issued free to members of the Society 




















THE WORLD TODAY has a single purpose: to 

give the facts. Written by on-the-spot observers 

and recognized experts at home, it describes and 

analyses current world problems and gives close 

The attention to matters likely to come into prominence. 
Internal political and economic conditions abroad 

are also examined, especially when they acquire an 

WORLD international significance. Short ‘‘Notes of the 
Month” put current developments in perspective. 

Thus THE WORLD TODAY not only provides a 

ready and reliable guide to what is happening in 

TODAY the world month by month, but also has a cumula- 


tive value as the events recorded merge into the past. 
















Recent issues include articles on N.A.T.O. and che 
Sovereign State, Soviet-Satellite Relationships, Kash- 
mir, the Present Crisis in Argentina, and the Eastern 
Rivers Dispute between India and Pakistan. 
Monthly. Single copy 2s.6d. Annual subscription (postpaid) 30s. (in U.S.A. and 
Canada $4.80). Orders should be sent to the Oxford University Press, Press 
Road, Neasden, London, N.W. 10, England. 


Issued under the auspices of the 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
by the 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 








THE REVIEW OF POLITICS 


A Quarterly Published by 


THe UNiversiry OF NotrE DAME 


The January 1958 issue will include the following articles: 
Justus M. Van der Kroef: The Trials of Indonesian Democracy. 
Morton J. Frisch: John Marshall’s Philosophy of Constitutional 

Republicanism. 
L. de Raeymaeker: St. Thomas Today. 
Bruce Mazlish: The Conservative Revolution of Edmund Burke. 
? Joseph N. Moody: The Dechristianization of the French Work- 
> ing Class. 


Ulrich S. Allers: Rousseau’s Second Discourse. 
Annual subscription $5.00 Single issue $1.50 


Address: THE EDITORS, Review of Politics 
P. O. Box 4, Notre Dame, Indiana 

















INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL 2&2 
SCIENCE BULLETIN WEST 


Sa 


f 





Quarterly Periodical 
Ihe purpose of this UNESCO periodical is to acquaint social scientists with work that has been 
conducted by national and international! organizations and by individuals throughout the world. 
Subscription: $3.50 a year Single Copies: $1.00 each 
Just Issued: Vol. IX, No. 3 
Part I: Disappearing Cultures 
Part If; Organization in the Social Sciences—News and Announcements—Current Studies and Re- 
search Centers—Reviews of Documents and Publications of the United Nations and Specialized 
Agencies 
LATEST UNESCO STUDIES IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
SOME APPLICATIONS OF BEHAVIOURAL RESEARCH 
While behavioral research, currently called social psychology, is in a period of great development, 
its appiication to organizational problems progresses at a slower rhythm. ‘This is the subject of this 
latest book published in the series “Science and Society” in which UNESCO presents the practical 
consequences of the discoveries made in this field of the social sciences. 333 pages-—$3.25. 
THE UNIVERSITY TEACHING OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES: STATISTICS 
Deals with the teaching of statistics in Argentina, Brazil, Canada, Ceylon, Egypt, France, Germany, 
India, Iraq, Israel, Italy, Japan, Lebanon, Mexico, Netherlands, Pakistan, Poland, Spain, Sweden, Syria, 
United Kingdom, United States of America, USSR, and Yugoslavia; describes the prevailing relationship 
of statistical training to education in such disciplines as economics, sociology and demography; includes 
the results of an international round-table in Rio de Janeiro, June, 1956. 209 pages-—$2.75. 
THE UNIVERSILY TEACHING OF SOCIAL SCIENCES: DEMOGRAPHY 
Prepared by the International Union for the Scientific Study of Population on the basis of reports 
from Australia, France, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Latin America, the 
Netherlands, the Northern European countries, Southeast Asia, the United Kingdom, United States of 
America and Yugoslavia; outlines the way in which demography is now being taught, the implications 
for instruction programs on the nature of demography, and basic as well as highly specialized studies 
needed in this field. 200 pages-——§$2.00. 


Order from: UNESCO PUBLICATIONS CENTER, U.S.A 
801 Third Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
U.S. Distributor for all Unesco publications 




















WORLD POLITICS 


A Quarterly Journal of International Relations 
Under the Editorial Sponsorship of the 
CENTER OF INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 





Contents, Vol. X, No. 2, January, 1958 


Articles 
Recent Controversies Over Economic Policy in the British Labour Party By W. Artruur Lewis 
Notes on the Military Problems of Europe By Georce W. Raruyens, JR. 
Attitudes of the NATO Countries Toward the United States By C. M. Woopuouse 
NATO and European Integration By Lincotn GorDON 
Intellectuals, Public Opinion, and Economic Development By Epwarp Suits 
India’s Foreign Policy Today: Reflections upon Its Sources By Appa B. Bozeman 


Review Articles 


The Study of Totalitarianism F ; By WitttamM EpBeNnsrein 
The Party in Mass Society ; By Orro KIrcHHEIMER 
Monetary Reconstruction in Western Europe By G. H. Marrersporrr 
Dollars, Sterling, and the Sterling Area By S. T. Beza 
The Public Ingredient in Statecraft ; By Wititam C. OLson 





Subscriptions $6.00 a year (two years, $10.00), single copies $2.00 


Address: WORLD POLITICS 
PRINCETON University Press, Box 231, Princeton, N. J. 
































Notice to Students 


SPECIAL STUDENT RATE 
for 

INTERNATIONAL 

ORGANIZATION 


$3.50 per year 


Requirements: 
Enclose with your subscription a signed statement by your instruc- 
tor that you are enrolled in his class. Give the name of the course, 
name of the institution, and your name and mailing address. 


Instructors: 
Application blanks for student rate may be obtained from 


WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 
40 Mt. Vernon Street Boston 8, Massachusetts 





For Subscribers Only 


Microfilm editions of INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION, 
beginning with Volume X, covering 
the complete set of issues and index 
for the year 1956, are now available 
to subscribers at a cost of $2.35. 
Subsequent volumes will be issued 
annually. Orders should be ad- 
dressed to University Microfilms, 
$18 North First Street, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


nD DP 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
Subscription rates for 
INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


*Limited number of Volume III (1949) through Volume VII (1953) 
with indices available at great savings 


$1.75 each volume $6.50 for all five volumes 


“Beginning with the current volume, a reduction is offered on long-term 
subscriptions: 


2 years for $9.00 3 years for $12.00 





